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HAT WAS THAT? Jane struggled to hear again, 
over the sudden galloping of her heart, the sound that had startled her 
awake. : 

Through the oiled paper at her window she could see the faintest 
light of day. Perhaps, she cautioned herself, fearful lest she hope too 
soen, perhaps it had been only the crow of the rooster. She drew back 
under the feather quilts. 

It came again. A man’s shout. 

Praise the glory, they were coming! 

With one swift silent motion Jane left the bed, taking care lest she 
disturb the uneasy slumber of Edward. 

Coals still glowed in the fireplace, from the fire she’d replenished 
through the night. And the small wick floated in its dish of oil, casting 
enough light for her to dress by. She donned her clothing with hushed 
and frantic speed, flung her cloak around her, pulled open the heavy 
door. It was barely light enough to see. 

Mr. Hollis was leaving the blockhouse, going toward the gate that 
opened to the river. Jane kicked at her long petticoats and ran to catch 
up with him. 

Other cabin doors were opening, men emerging, all moving down 
the slope, converging at the open gate. The settlers who had spent the 
night in their wagons were already at the riverbank. They stood in a 
small cluster at the outer edge of the curve of land around which the 
wide Potomac River swept. The opposite bank, steep and heavily for- 
ested, was cleft by Will’s Creek flowing swiftly to join the river. It 
was because of the burden of sand which Will’s Creek brought, mak- 
ing the Potomac fordable, that the Ohio Company had chosen this 
point for its storehouse. 

They had cleared the giant trees from the table of land on this side— 
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the Virginia side—and had built the long log building to store supplies 
for settlers on their way into the wilderness to settle the company 
lands. There were also the six small cabins in a crescent at one side of 
the clearing; and around it all a zigzag fence of split logs. 

For weeks now settlers had been gathering, waiting till there would 
be the required number for which the Ohio Company would build up 
a settlement farther in the interior. 

“First I heered a clatter o’ horses,” the guard was saying excitedly, 
“and I run down here and— There now, see em?” 

The people standing by the river’s edge, straining their eyes toward 
the east, were tense and silent. Jane and Mr. Hollis joined them. 

Coming along the rutted road that bordered the riverbank were 
horses. “Close to a hunnerd of ’em,” cried the boy Pafe. 

Jane tried to make out the leader of the train approaching them. If 
only it were Mr. Gist with the last of the required number of settlers 
and the train of supplies for the new stockade, then they could be leav- 
ing at once—maybe today! 

If only it is, Jane thought breathlessly, ¿f only it is! and the deep 
pounding excitement in her was almost suffocating. 

The eastern sky was banked with thick gray clouds. There was only 
a moment of faint rose as the sun began to rise, and then suddenly the 
whole sky flamed crimson. 

Crimson flowed down over the earth, coloring everything upon it. 
All her life Jane was to remember the vividness and excitement and 
expectation of the moment: the cold October air, stinging their cheeks, 
pinching their noses; hands chilling, turning to ice. And there, along 
the banks of the flaming Potomac, the long train of pack-laden horses, 
the riders, the two wagons—all bathed in dazzling red. That one mo- 
ment, frozen upon her memory, with all its promise of wilderness to 
explore, trees to fell, fires to build, blood to shed. 

Yes, it was Mr. Gist, the company guide. The tension of the little 
band of people relaxed; their siege of waiting was over. They muttered, 
they shifted about, energy for the tasks ahed rising in them like fresh 
sap through dormant trees. 

“Time they was gittin’ here, time an’ past,’ Almida Quandt said 
bluntly from beside Jane. “Be right welcome to git the settlement un- 
cluttered agin.” 

Mr. Hollis looked around quickly, anxious lest the others had heard 
Almida’s words. “Now, Mrs. Quandt,” he began admonishingly. 
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The leader of the pack train was a slender gray-haired man in leather 
woodsmen’s garments. Jane detached herself from the watching group 
and went to meet him. “Mr. Gist,” she said, “you must have been rid- 
ing all night. Do you think then they'll be.ready to leave today?” 

His face was thin and kind; he smiled his quiet wise smile at Jane. 
“We'll see if we can drive them to it, Mrs. McClain. I reckon I'll get 
no peace at your hands less’n we do.” 

Jane’s eyes flashed their humor. “You must forgive my impatience, 
Mr. Gist. I’ve been waiting so many months.” 

“I know,” he said. “If we had a few more like you, we'd have no 
trouble settling our wilderness.” 

His son came up, a tall, shy boy. “Hello, Papa.” 

“Good morning, son.” 

She walked on beside them. 

“Mr. Gist!” It was Almida coming, splay-footed and determined, 
toward them. “If you’re goin’ on today, I’ll go right along up and fix 
breakfast fer ever’body so’s the women can be gittin’ their pans and all 
packed.” 

“That’s kind of you, Mrs. Quandt. Yes, I’m sure we can get started 
very soon.” 

Jane shut her eyes and drew a deep breath. Glory, glory, at last! She 
caught up the long folds of gown and petticoats and started up the 
bank toward the gate. She wore Indian moccasins laced to her ankles, 
but she walked on the balls of her feet, and her step, though vigorous, 
was as graceful as if she wore high-heeled slippers. 

“And Mrs. McClain .. .” 

Jane paused, turned back. “Yes, Mr. Gist?” 

“Your father sent along eight horses for your use.” 

“My father? You saw him?” 

“He sought me out in Winchester. There’s a letter from him too, in 
the mailbag.” 

“Thank you.” 

Jane started on. 

At the crest of the bank just come through the gate was a girl in 
dove gray. Her wide eyes were still as full of sleep as a child’s, her hair 
soft and silky and ashen blond and hanging down her back in sweet 
disarray. 

“Hyacinth Hollis,” her father told her sternly, “go back and make 
yourself respectable.” 


Her soft mouth opened in mild surprise, but she only stood so saying 
nothing. 

Jane laughed. “Come on, you sleepy kitten.” She put her arm around 
the girl, turned her about, and they walked together to the settlement 
enclosed by the fence in the center of the clearing. 

The parson’s wife called out to them in a high tremulous voice from 
the first cabin, “What is it? What are they doing down there?” 

“The others have come; we're to be leaving today.” Jane could not 
keep down the exultance in her voice; and impatience was rising—to 
hurry, to be off—before it’s too late, before it’s too late, some faint 
whisper from the back of her mind warned her. 

“Jane,” Hyacinth said, blinking her eyes awake, “are you really going 
today?” 

“Yes, Cinthy.” 

“Oh, Jane,” she cried, “what am I going to do without you?” 

Jane laughed and tightened her arm around Cinthy’s thin shoulder. 
But before she could speak, Almida was coming, slap, slap, slap up 
behind them. 

“Miss Cinthy, come on,” she ordered. “You and me’ll cook their 
breakfast. Git °em goin’ that much sooner. Good riddance, Pd say.” 

“If you'll come to my cabin,” Jane said, “TIl give you my jug of milk 
and some johnnycake.” 

“You go along to the blockhouse, Miss Cinthy,” Almida said, as 
prickly with efficiency as a porcupine with quills. “Tell Teeny to build 
up the fire. I'll git the things from Miz McClain.” 

Jane lowered her voice to a whisper as they reached the tiny cabin. 
“Wait here,” she bade Almida. 

Almida whispered back, “Cap’n McClain still ailin? 

“He'll be all right,” Jane said with quick-starting irritation. She 
pulled the latchstring and pushed open the door. 

The cabin was warm. Edward still slept, his face beneath the white 
nightcap flushed and beaded with perspiration. 

Jane took the johnnycake from the cupboards, and a loaf of maple 
sugar. The jug of milk was just outside the door. She gave them to 
Almida. 

Almida asked in a husky whisper, her pale, fat-lidded eyes eagerly 
curious, “He don’t want to go into the back settlements, do he? Pre- 
haps he’s just shammin’ Abraham.” 

Jane replied coldly, “I’m sure not.” 
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In the one-room cabin again, Jane stood by the bed and gazed down 
at Edward. He looked ill. Oh, but he couldn’t be. He just couldn’t be! 

“Edward,” she called softly. “Edward.” 

But he only moaned and turned his head back and forth and lapsed 
again into the deep, even breathing of heavy sleep. 

Very well, she’d let him sleep till the last minute. Then he’d have ta 
get up, he’d have to dress and go with them. 

He had worked himself into this state with his fretting. It was hard 
to acknowledge it of your husband, but the truth was that Edward was 
a coward. 

There, she’d said it. Yes, he was. A coward. He was afraid of In- 
dians, afraid of the cold, afraid food might run out; he didn’t like hard 
work. She'd talked and talked; she’d promised him to choose a place 
next to the stockade Mr. Gist’s men were to build. Mr. Gist himself 
had told them there would be plenty of food, that the Indians near 
him were friendly, and all you needed to keep warm was a fireplace 
and an ax and the will to work. 

“If you can’t do it, I will,” Jane had said. 

She’d argued and pleaded and cajoled. She’d taunted and goaded and 
finally insisted. Really he had no alternative, for he had agreed from 
the first to go—that was why she’d married him; she’d been quite hon- 
est about it. Ten families, Mr. Gist had said, and the Ohio Company 
would build a stockade out there near the Youghiogheny. They could 
stake their claims, a hundred acres, five hundred perhaps, wonderful 
rich land, game and produce and furs. ... Oh, Edward could not 
back out now, he could not sham an illness and break his word to Mr. 
Gist—and her. She looked at him lying there asleep and felt a hot flare 
of rebellion and resentment against him. It’s a cheap and rascally trick 
and he isn’t going to gain his point that way. She tossed off her cloak 
and turned to the work at hand. 

A tap on the door. Jane opened it. It was Teeny Twait, her small 
rosy face bright with excitement. “Here be a letter, mum. Come in the 
mailbag, it do.” 

Jane took the missive. Her mother’s writing. She eyed it dubiously. 

“She sent me down to help you, Miz Quandt did,” Teeny said, bob- 
bing her head so that the cambric ruffle of her cap fluttered. “She says, 
Miz Quandt do, that I make more trouble than I git rid of. ’Tain’t so, 
though. You just give me things and TIl carry ’em out for you.” 
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Jane was glad of any help. “You get Henry to bring the horses 
around and then you can pack for me.” 

“Yes, mum.” Teeny hesitated. “There ben’t no chance for me to go 
along of you, mum?” 

It was hard to keep servants; they all became imbued with the fever 
to go on, to take up land of their own. It had been bad enough in Win- 
chester, but even here Mr. Hollis had had two servants before Teeny 
and Henry, and now already Teeny was aching to go on. “No, Teeny, 
none at all.” 

Jane opened the letter. 


Dear Daughter, 

A monstrous thing you are doing. What can Capt. McClain be 
thinking of, letting his wife go into the wilderness among savages, 
and with such people as I have seen passing through Winchester. 
No better than servants indeed. 

Your father and I despair of the influence of our remonstrances 
upon your plans. You have always been a willful girl with little regard 
for your parents’ judgment. We must be content to admonish you to 
take care, and on Sundays we shall ask Mr. Partridge to help us pray 
for your safekeeping. 

We are dispatching horses for your use, also two hams and other 
produce from home. F 

May God forgive and protect you. 
Your MOTHER 


Jane read it with mixed feelings. Of course they wouldn’t be able to 
understand, she thought with impatience and with reluctant, pitying 
affection. But at least, she added triumphantly as she tucked it away in 
her pocket, at least they can’t stop me! With a spurt of unconquerable 
energy she went about setting articles outside the door so that no one 
need come into the cabin. Edward should have all the sleep he could. 


There was stirring and bustling all over the settlement. They had 
been preparing for this for days, but everything had to be packed at the 
last moment. Old Mrs. Oddie passed by, curls bobbing beneath her 
cap, her smile vague and friendly. She stood for the moment regarding 
the small pigskin traveling trunk Jane had set out, her pale blue eyes 
vacantly intent. 
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Teeny came around leading one of the horses and Henry followed 
with others, their gaping pack baskets ready to be filled. Teeny began 
excitedly collecting the pots and kettles, the candlebox, the jugs, and 
putting them in. She was a good worker, and she did the packing 
neatly. 

“Oh,” she cried breathlessly, “I wish ’twas me ’twas goin’.” 

Little old Mrs. Oddie nodded complacently. “You are going, girl. 
You are going.” 

Teeny stared at her, mouth agape. “Me?” she squeaked. 

Old Mrs. Oddie’s head wagged on her neck like a bird on a rush. 

Jane was annoyed. Why doesn’t she leave Teeny alone? Teeny is 
doing well, and glory be, I can use help, what with Edward lying there 
useless. “Teeny!” she called sharply. 

“Oh, yes, mum.” Teeny started again to pack, but she was dazed. 

Old Mrs. Oddie ambled weightlessly on. 

Teeny turned, starry-eyed, to Jane. “Did you hear what she said? She 
said Pd be agoin’.” 

“Pay no attention,” said Jane with asperity. “How could you go? 
You haven’t anything ready, you’ve made no plans. And there are no 
more horses.” 

Teeny was crestfallen for a moment. “But old Mrs. Oddie said so,” 
she insisted. “She’s wise, she is, she knows things.” 

“I daresay she makes mistakes. Come pack the pails and the 
blankets.” 

Just then the bell, swung by Almida’s sturdy hand, clanged loudly. 
From all over the settlement people began to move toward the long log 
building at the top of the knoll. 

Jane wasn’t hungry, she’d rather not take the time to eat. But she 
would need nourishment for the long ride. “Teeny,” she said, “you 
stay here. Call me if Captain McClain wakens. IIl bring his breakfast 
down to him.” She picked up trencher and spoon and followed the 
others. 

Jane hurried through her meal, listening abstractedly to the others. 
The Joneses, the Willsons, Mrs. Gist and the Gist boys, the Cassys, the 
Deals, Miss Sipes and her brother were all ready. Young Mrs. Oddie 
was, of course, in a turmoil and didn’t know when she could get every- 
thing packed. “What with all Mr. Oddie’s mother’s things to pack, 
too,” she said with a wicked glance at little old Mrs. Oddie. 
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The parson came for a bowl of mush to carry back to his wife. The 
frail woman was still too ill; they would, he told Jane, have to wait 
here at Will’s Creek a little longer. 

“Im sorry, she said. “But perhaps soon you'll be able to join us.” 

She washed her wooden trencher and refilled it with food for Ed- 
ward, and started back to her cabin. Oh, I am sorry for the parson, she 
thought with a swift pang of pity; to Ibe left behind, to have to aay 
here m see the rest of us go... 

She reached the cabin; ied abruptly in the doorway. Teeny was 
standing by the bed, a her eyes were bright little blue balls ready to 
fall out. ; 

“He’s sick,” she stated in a horrified whisper. 

Jane stiffened. She looked at Edward’s face. She shut hea eyes an in- 
stant. He couldn’t be. He simply could not be. i 

Teeny, standing transfixed, said, “It’s the bloody flux, that’s what it - 
is, the bloody flux.” 

“What makes you think that?” Jane asked with guarded calm. 

“I see Mr. Oddie when he was ailin’ of it.” She thought of some- 
thing: “Old Miz Oddie cured him. She’s got powders, she has. They 
does miracles, they does. Shall I go git her? Shall I, Miz McClain?” 

“Yes,” Jane said. “Yes.” Anything, anything. ` 

Teeny was running down the row of cabins to Mrs. Oddie’s, her 
skirts flying, the ruffle of her cap flapping. 

Old Mrs. Oddie came, carrying a small green silk sack ud 
ribbon. She stepped lightly into the room, her mouth in a sweet absent 
smile. She walked to the bed, looked down. She leaned forward and’ 
touched one of Edward’s eyelids. She shook her head, tucked the small 
green sack into her pocket, and started away. 

“What is it, Mrs. Oddie?” Jane asked quickly, and put her hand on 
the old lady’s arm. 

Old Mrs. Oddie paused. “No use wasting powders,” she said airily. 
“We may have need of ’em where we're going.” 

“But,” Jane persisted, and was annoyed with herself for putting such 
weight on the opinion of a foolish old woman, “but is it the bloody 
flux? And won’t the powders help him?” 

“They won’t save him,” she said, wagging her head. 

Jane let her go. The woman was foolish. There was no reason to 
listen to her at all. Edward was making himself sick. And anyway, an 
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English army officer, he was as accustomed to the saddle as a grand- 
mother to a rocking chair. She would wrap him warm; he would be 
all right. 

Mr. Hollis came in. “T understand Captain McClain is aa ill,” 
he said anxiously. 

Jane felt cornered, trapped; a little desperate. “He can’t be that ill,” 
she cried. “Surely—” 

But Mr. Hollis and Almida were by the bed, looking at Edward, 
shaking their heads. 

_ Mr. Gist appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Gist,” Jane implored, “is it a very hard trip?—for a man so 
used-to riding? Don’t you think—” 

But she could see by the gravity of Mr. Gist’s thin kind face that he 
agreed with the others. 

Not to go! Jane was unprepared for such an eventuality. She was 
racked with despair. 

“Next time,” Mr. Gist said kindly. “Next time you'll be able to go, 

Mrs. McClain.” 

. > And then Teeny was there, so excited she could scarcely make her 
whisper into words: “Then if you ain’t agoin’, Miz McClain, do you 
—would- you—do you think mebbe so Henry and me could take your 
place? Old Mrs. Oddie, she said we was goin’.” 

“Yes, yes,” Jane said, wanting most of all that Teeny een go away, 
that they should all go and stop talking to her and looking at her. “Yes, 
take my things, just as they’re packed, and go.” 

“Oh, no. Oh, Miz McClain!” Teeny began to cry. She caught up 
Jane’s hand and kissed the cuff of her sleeve. Then she dropped the 
hand and flew out the door. “Hennery, Hennery!” 

The pigskin trunk was still by the door. Jane set it back in the cabin. 
She took out the bag with Edward’s clothing, and the brass kettle her 
mother had given her, some of the pewter, the sewing box. 

Cinthy said, “Jane, you can’t let Teeny have all those things.” 

“Oh, let her,” Jane said wearily. “We'll get more, or we'll make out 
without them. Teeny will need them, and no use keeping Mr. Gist 
and the others waiting.” 

Jane and Cinthy and Mr. Hollis stood together at the edge of the 
river and watched the long procession go off. More than a hundred and 
fifty laden horses fording the Potomac, filing up the bank on the other 
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side, and turning west. Mr. Gist had wanted ten families, and there 
were ten. But Jane was here, left behind. A denuded cabin, a sick hus- 
band—and all the awful bitterness of disappointment. 

“You'll be going next time,” Mr. Hollis said, anxious to comfort her. 

Next time. A month, two months. By then the snow would be heavy. 
She’d have to persuade Edward all over again. Next time—there was 
no comfort in that. 

The last of the long train of horses vanished into the autumnal 
forest. Pafe Quandt splashed back from the edge of the river, and his 
little brother Than’l met him with a handful of sand into the face. 
They fell, tussling, on the bank. Almida, with Furley Ann trailing 
behind her, was stalking belligerently to the scene, shouting to them 
as she went. They’d get their ears boxed and be made to cut and carry 
wood the rest of the afternoon. 

Jane and Cinthy and Mr. Hollis turned back toward the deserted 
settlement. The wagons, left behind by the settlers till the trail would 
be cleared, looked weathered and forlorn. Climbing Bear, the Indian, 
was poking among the refuse left in a pile by the cabin the Oddies had 
vacated. 

Cinthy said, “As soon as Captain McClain can be moved, Jane, we'll 
bring him over to the blockhouse. With Teeny and Henry gone, you 
and the Captain might just as well stay over there.” 

Jane nodded and went alone to her cabin. She was tired, tired with 
the terrible fatigue of an exhausted spirit. 

She put more wood on the fire. Edward mumbled and turned over. 
She could not bear to look at him. For the moment at least she had 
nothing for him but resentment, dragging, seething resentment. He 
knew, she told herself bitterly, when I broke my troth to Papa’s young 
man to marry him, that it was because he was coming here to Will’s 
Creek, and because he promised to move on when his mission was con- 
cluded, and take up land. It isn’t my fault he had so ridiculous an idea 
of the frontier from the accounts he heard in England. He had prom- 
ised, and she had counted on that promise. 

She threw herself on the bearskin before the fire, her chin on her 
crossed hands. Edward hated her to lie like that... . But Edward 
was asleep. His breathing was loud in the tiny cabin. 

The light through the small windows was dim; the flame sketched 
her profile with a golden pencil. Her forehead was high beneath the 
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lifted roll of hair, her nose long and straight, the mouth wide, the chin 
a chiseled arc. 

The sunlight had crossed the noon mark on the doorsill when Jane 
heard the Quandt boy’s shout. Pafe was as handy as a town crier; noth- 
ing happened around the settlement that he didn’t herald. What was 
it now? 

She could hear men’s voices and splashing in the river. She stepped 
out her door, from where she could see over the zigzag log fence to 
the meeting of the rivers below. 

A man was halfway across, approaching the settlement. His long 
spare figure in fringed deerskin sat his mahogany-colored horse with 
limber ease; a fur cap tilted rakishly over his long brown hair. 

Behind him’ were thirty or more horses and half a dozen men. Jane 
recognized Nathaniel Quandt and Old Will, the Indian, but the others 
were strangers. i 

Pafe was back now, with Than’l and Furley Ann and Almida. Nat 
Quandt spurred his horse, passed the stranger on the mahogany stal- 
lion, and came up the bank on the gallop. 

Jane leaned against the doorjamb, watching Nat Quandt’s home- 
coming. It was soon for him to be returning; he must have had espe- 
cially good luck with his trapping. He drew his horse to a halt where 
the children had gathered and scrambled down, his narrow dark face 
radiant. The boys shouted and grabbed for him. He caught the silent, 
watchful Furley Ann into his clasp, nuzzled his face against her ex- 
quisite pale cheek. 

Almida demanded scoldingly, “Why be you home so early?” 

He looked up at her. “Mr. Frazier come by,” he said, releasing Fur- 
ley Ann and standing up, “and I thought I’d take a run up with him, 
see my family. How are you, wife?” 

Jane cast a glance at the men riding on past toward the blockhouse, 
at the careless, humorous ease of the man on the mahogany horse. Mr. 
Frazier? she wondered, and turned back into her cabin. 

Cinthy came, calling her softly. Jane smiled when she saw Cinthy’s 
face so troubled. 

“What dreadful thing has happened now?” she asked, affectionately 
teasing. 

“Those men,” Cinthy said with touching gravity, “they’re all hun- 
gry. And Papa has invited them to eat. And Nat’s home so Almida 
can’t come, and—” 
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“All right, I'll come help you. TIl get Climbing Bear to sit where he 
can hear Edward.” 

The Indian, avid at the prospect of a coin to carry in his pocket, 
readily agreed to sit on the doorstep of the McClain cabin, and to go 
for Mrs. McClain at the slightest sound from the Captain. Jane set off 
for the blockhouse. 5 

Nathaniel Quandt was coming away from his cabin next door, lead- 
ing a horse with brimming pack baskets. The two boys, Pafe and 
Than’, scuffled at his heels. 

“Wife tells me Cap’m took sick,” Nathaniel said with polite con- 
cern. “Sp’iled yer plans fer the back country.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“Do trust he be more natcherl-like now.” 

“Thank you, Nat.” She walked past him and entered the door of the 
blockhouse. 

The men were gathered at the counter, just inside, where a keg of 
ale and tankards had been set out. 

Sitting not far from the enormous blazing corner fireplace, within 
radius of its warmth, was the man who had ridden the mahogany 
horse. He was filling a pipe, scooping tobacco from a generous pouch. 
Jane ignored him as she passed. 

The old Indian, Will, wrapped in his blanket, squatted near the fire. 
He'd be hungry, he always was, and he sat where he could watch the 
preparations for the meal. 

It was to be expected that after the number of settlers who went out 
this morning, he’d be down. It was his right, he believed—the childish 
old Indian—to be served by the white people. Was not this his land? 
Named for him, all of it: Will’s Creek, Will’s Knob, Will’s Mountain. 
And the white men recognized that it was his and paid him for it. His 
wigwam on the side of Will’s Mountain by Devil’s Ladder was filled 
with their payments, ribbons and wampum and bells and beautiful 
colored bits of glass. 

With every settler who passed on the trail for the back country, Old 
Will came down to the settlement to collect. It annoyed Mr. Hollis 
but it was the Ohio Company’s policy to appease him, so he always 
gave the old fellow trinkets that satisfied him. 

“If too long a time passes between settlers,” Jane had said once, “his 
stomach tells him payment is due.” And down he’d come, and she and 
Cinthy would stoke him up to last till next time. 
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Cinthy had beans boiling in the large kettle hanging in the center of 
the fireplace. There were chunks of smoked pork to be added. Jane 
began to cut them from the bone. 

Mr. Hollis emerged from his office, clasping one of his precious bot- 
tles of old Madeira wine. He reached to the shelf next Jane, for mugs. 
“Very kind of you, Mrs. McClain,” he said with unctuous courtesy, “to 
help my daughter.” 

“I owe it to you,” Jane said cheerfully. “If it hadn’t been for me you 
wouldn’t have lost your servants.” 

When Cinthy stood beside her at the board, Jane said under her 
breath, “And just who is this gentleman for whom Papa gets out his 
best wine?” 

“Why—” Cinthy looked around in surprise, “why, that’s John 
Frazier, the trader.” 

“Trader!” 

“Oh, but he’s a very good trader.” She leaned forward and whis- 
pered confidentially, “And very rich.” She cast a quick glance over her 
shoulder; the men were talking together. “He makes guns, too.” 

Jane’s eyes twinkled. “And Papa has designs for his daughter, per- 
haps?” 

Cinthy blushed and cut the smoked fish with fresh vigor. “In a way 
he does,” she confessed. She leaned closer. “But I think he’s too old, 
don’t your” 

“He must be all of thirty.” 

“Well,” Cinthy said, tossing her head, “I don’t want to marry a man 
that old.” 

“Has he asked you?” 

Cinthy looked hurt. “Oh, Jane, you say the meanest things.” 

Jane laughed affectionately. “I was just teasing.” 

She saw the man Frazier when she turned to set the half-gourds of 
honey on the table board. He was sprawled in the wide-armed buffalo- 
hide chair, the mug of wine loosely clasped in his long brown hand. 

Nat Quandt came in the door, followed by the small boys, the arms 
of all three loaded with skins. They dumped them on the wooden 
platform along the wall. “I'll list up the skins now, Mr. Hollis,” he said. 
“Didn’t have no pause to when Mr. Frazier come ridin’ by.” 

Mr. Hollis said, “Appears you’ve had a nice stretch of trapping since 
you were last here, Nat.” 

“Yes, trappin’s good this year.” He sent the boys out and began to 
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sort the furs, separating the doe from buck, the beaver from the musk- 
rat, counting them out with knife marks on sticks. 

Mr. Hollis turned to John Frazier. “Now how do you account for 
that, Mr. Frazier? Never had so few skins through here as these past 
few months. How’s trading with you?” 

“Trading’s poor. But trapping’s all right.” His voice was deep and 
resonant. “Plenty of beasties. It’s the Indians—they aren’t trading with 
us.” 

“And why not?” Mr. Hollis demanded fustily. He rose to refill the 
two mugs with wine. 

Frazier’s men and the three company traders, at the opposite end of 
the long room, were pouring ale into tankards and talking among 
themselves, their voices affable, the air above them thick with the 
smoke from their pipes. 

“Why aren’t the Indians trading with us, I’d like to know,” Mr. 
Hollis demanded again. 

John Frazier took a draught of the wine. “They’d rather deal with 
the French.” 

“The French, the French,” Hollis said irritably. “That’s all I’ve been 
hearing.” 

“And you'll hear more before you hear less.” Frazier’s tone was 
casual, yet there was a warning hidden in it. 

Jane, putting pewter spoons on the table, looked across at the men. 
John Frazier had a long face with deep vertical creases in the cheeks. 

The ruddiness of Mr. Hollis’ complexion had deepened. “How long 
do you think we'll be bothered by the French when we get our forts 
built, our people living out there?” 

Mr. Frazier rested his elbows on the chair arms, hands clasped about 
the mug before him. “That’s what I’ve come to find out, Hollis. When 
will we get our forts built?” 

Mr. Hollis began to bustle importantly; he drew a letter from his 
pocket. “I had news this morning.” He rattled the paper, cleared his 
throat. “My company—hr-rumph, the Ohio Land Company—is going 
to build a stockade here and some new cabins. The men are due out 
any time. They—” 

“And what about the fort they were going to build up by the Forks 
of the Ohio? Do they say anything about that? They approved the 
site there last July and were to start building in a month. It’s October 
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now, and no sign of them yet. Don’t they realize they should start 
their fortifications up there?—to stop the French before they get too 
far in?” He slid lower in the wide chair and said with scathing con- 
tempt, “I suppose they won’t get that through their thick English skulls 
till the French have actually taken the Ohio Valley away from them.” 

The boy Pafe came scuttling in to find his father. He tugged at 
Nat’s jacket. “Papa, Papa, Mamma says come, vittles is ready, is.” 

Nat laid down his sticks, nodded apologetically to Mr. Hollis, and 
went out, holding his son by the hand. 

“Now the way I see it,’ Mr. Hollis continued, settling back and 
crossing his legs, “there is no need for alarm. It is merely a matter of 
establishing the English right, putting up our flag. With our stockade 
that is to be built here, and Mr. Gist’s out on the Youghiogheny, the 
French will not dare to come.” 

John Frazier sat forward, planted his elbows on his knees. He 
thwacked his pipe into the palm of his hand, emptying it. Then he 
looked up at Hollis from under his dark crescent brows. “Apparently 
you haven’t heard, Mr. Hollis, that though I flew the English flag, the 
French ran me out of Venango last May.” 

Hollis gaped. “The French? Ran you out of Venango?” 

hats the fact.” 

“Why,” Hollis exclaimed, puffing for breath, “that’s preposterous! 
The French must not be allowed to do such things.” 

Jane paused, the platter forgotten in her hand, listening fascinated 
and absorbed in the men’s conversation. 

“Just what,” Frazier asked, “would you propose might be done to 
prevent them?” 

“Why—why—the government must be informed. The government 
will take steps. They won’t let the French come into English territory.” 

“The fact is, the government has been informed and I still see no 
action.” 

“Why, hr-rumph, His Majesty did do something. He sent out a 
man, Captain McClain, to report on a site for a royal fort.” 

“A royal fort—is that fact?” Frazier evinced quickening interest. 
“And has he made his report? How long ago?” 

“Oh, some time ago,” Hollis said, and poured the mugs half full of 
wine and put the cork back in the bottle with an air of finality. “When 
was it, Mrs. McClain?” 
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Jane started. “About mid-June, I believe.” 

“Mid-June,” Frazier repeated reflectively. “Then it’s possible that at 
any time—” 

Mr. Hollis, newly mindful of his role as host, made haste to perform 
proper introductions. 

John Frazier rose. A trader, rising! Jane thought with amused 
surprise. 

He nodded brief acknowledgment and pursued, “What was his 
recommendation, Mrs. McClain?” 

Jane smiled. “He approved this site.” 

“This site! What for? To protect the Atlantic Ocean after the French 
have taken the whole Ohio Valley?” 

Jane stiffened. “I’m sure—” she began. 

“Mr. Frazier, Mr. Frazier,” Hollis interrupted, trying to smooth over 
the crude discourtesy of his guest, “now, really—” 

John Frazier made a quick gesture, silencing him, and continued to 
Jane, “Did he consult with anyone? Does he know anything of the 
problems we face over here?” 

Jane lifted her chin and spoke with measured disdain. “I’m afraid, 
Mr. Frazier, my husband is not inclined to consider the colonies of any 
great importance.” 

“No?” He raised one dark eyebrow. His eyes were keen; Jane had 
the distinct impression that nothing escaped them. “Apparently, Mrs. 
McClain, you don’t share his opinion.” 

“No, I don’t.” She spoke with sudden sharpness; she had been taken 
by surprise that this stranger could have guessed. It had been almost 
a continuous quarrel between Edward and her. 

Mr. Frazier spoke now with exaggerated politeness: “Do you think 
I might see your husband? And explain to him some of the important 
facts about the possession of colonies?” 

Jane hesitated. 

“Captain McClain is ill,” Hollis hastened to say. “They were to have 
gone with Mr. Gist this morning, but he was too ill to go.” 

John Frazier’s manner changed. “Oh, I’m very sorry, Mrs. McClain. 
But if he should be well enough to talk with me—” 

“TIl try to arrange it,” she said briefly, and turned back to Cinthy. 

Dinner was ready. The men went outside to wash, to the pails on 
the bench next to the door. Mr. Hollis took John Frazier to his office, 
where he kept basin and pitcher. 
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Jane left Cinthy to finish serving the meal, and went back to her 
cabin. i 

Edward wakened. He seemed better. She bathed his face and hands, 
gave him water and a little of the food, smoothed the bed. He was 
very weak and wanted only to rest. 

She put on her long dark cloak with its double cape lined with 
red. The sun had gone down and the air was chill. She borrowed a 
pail from Almida and started to the spring for water. 

She went out the gate and turned, following the crest of the river- 
bank to the edge of the forest. There among the trees, riotous now 
with the orange and red and yellow of autumn, clear water bubbled 
in a small rock grotto. Jane set down her pail, let it fill, and stood 
straight, her head thrown back, looking around her. 

Jane scorned caps, and her curly black hair, unadorned, rolled up 
from her face in a firm pompadour. A frisky breeze from across the 
river loosened a lock and whipped it across her temple. She had just 
reached a hand to comb it back with her fingers when Hollis came 
with Mr. Frazier. 

John Frazier was gazing challengingly at her. Jane lifted her head 
slightly, and met the eyes of this arrogant stranger: He’s not going 
to stare me down. She could tell by the sound that her pail was full 
and beginning to overflow, but she made no move toward it. 

He came closer, and stopped. The breeze had died down, the air 
was momentarily stilled. 

Jane stood motionless. Behind her, the wide gray Potomac slowly 
flowed. Above, the gray luminescent sky of October twilight. The 
upper cape of her dark cloak was turned back, making a splash of 
red over one shoulder. Indoors, her eyes had seemed black, but they 
were not. They were gray. The lashes were thick and black, as were 
the straight brows, and there was a tiny rim of black around each 
iris; but the eyes were a deep smoke gray. 

A gust of wind came again, billowing her skirts. 

Mr. Hollis cleared his throat noisily and asked about the Captain. 
The poignant rigidity of the moment dissolved. No, Jane replied 
with dignity, the Captain wouldn’t be able to talk with anyone for 
a day or so; he seemed to want only to sleep. 


“They usually do sleep like that when they’re on the mend,” 
Hollis said. 
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Mr. Frazier gave Jane an amused glance. “Mr. Hollis tells me 
you're determined to take up land in the Ohio Valley.” 

She looked at him with cold dignity. “Yes.” 

“Youre not afraid of being scalped by the Indians?” 

“I get along with the Indians,” she declared. “And if the time 
comes I do not get along with them, I can shoot straighter than any 
redskin [ve seen yet.” 

“Is that fact?” His dark face was livened by his smile. Yet she 
could not be sure whether it was interest or if he taunted her. “And 
how did you learn to shoot?” 

“I had a musket of my own when I was twelve.” 

“Ever use a rifle?” 

“Nat Quandt lets me practice with his when he’s here.” She 
paused, surprised by her sudden realization: “His ‘Frazier gun, he 
calls it. Did you make it?” 

“Theta tie fact.” 

“So you're that Mr. Frazier—well!” 

“Does it make a difference?” 

She looked him up and down. “Of course.” 

“An agreeable difference, I hope?” 

“Of course,” she said again, slowly. And she smiled. Her mouth was 
wide and scarlet, and beautiful when she smiled. 

“Hr-rumph!” Mr. Hollis recalled attention to himself. “If I can be 
of any slight service to the Captain, Mrs. McClain, I trust you won’t 
hesitate to call on me.” 

“Thank you,” Jane said. She stooped for her pail and went on. 

The cabin was stuffy after the refreshing coolness of the air by 
the river; but Edward liked it warm. She poked up the fire, added 
a log. So that was the man who had made Nat’s rifle. , 

She went to the neighboring cabin to return Admida’s pail, and 
she asked Nat if she might look at his rifle again. It was familiar to 
her, and yet this time she saw it with a new eye. The carved stock; 
had the man carved it himself? Yes, Nat told her; all that Mr. 
Frazier’s helpers did was the first crude boring of the barrel, the 
hammer, and the pan; but the stock, rifling the assembling, and all 
the fine balance and adjusting were the work of John Frazier him- 
self. She watched Nat handle it when she had given it back to him, 
his knotty hands rubbing the barrei caressingly, feeling over the 
design of the deep carving. She had not realized before the sacrifice 
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it must have been for him to lend it to her. She and Cinthy had 
laughed about Nat and his gun—his Frontier Wife, they’d called it, 
because Nat had confessed once that he slept with it beside him in 
the bed when he was out at his place. It had not been hard for then 
to believe he cared more for his rifle than for his wife. Nat was, afte 
all, such a nice little man. And who could care for a woman like Al. 
mida? Jane looked up at her pouring the corn meal into the big iron pot 
hanging over the coals. Almida, her grotesque body, the thick lips, pale 
eyes with their fat white lashless eyelids. She was clean, you could 
say that in her favor, and frugal, and a good cook. But for a wife to 
sleep beside! ... 

Would she not stay and sup with them? Nat asked, and Almida 
urged her. 

“No,” Jane said. “It’s very generous of you, but I must go up and 
help Cinthy.” 


Cinthy had used the hot coals from the midday meal to make 
bread and to cook peaches in crust. These they served hot, with milk 
and coffee. 

While they ate, Frazier and his men completed plans to leave for 
Williamsburg in the morning. They would carry back their store of 
furs and roots and guns; they would bring supplies on their return. 
Hollis wanted them to bring back milled flour to him; he was over- 
stocked on salt, and so they could buy their salt from him when they 
returned, and substitute the flour... . “Yes, yes,” Frazier said, and 
to one of his men who sat beside him, “Make a note of it, William.” 

“And would you be so good as to deliver my accounts to the office 
of the Ohio Land Company?” Mr. Hollis begged. 

“Ask William. This is William Fix, my clerk.” 

Jane looked at the man beside Frazier: he was a middle-aged Eng- 
lishman with a pinched bloodless face, humorless but nice. 

“William’s my right hand,” Frazier said to Hollis. “Next to my 
gun and my horse Vango, comes William.” 

And where would a wife come, Mr. Frazier? Jane thought. After 
the horse and the gun, perhaps? Surely before poor Mr. Fix? 

Supper finished, Hollis hurried to his office to cast his accounts; 
Cinthy was packing a chest of food for the men to carry with them in 
the morning. One of Frazier’s men had been dispatched to Jane’s 
cabin to sit with Edward; the others sat playing a game of cards at 
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the counter. Jane hung the last scoured kettle on its peg, and took up the 
hearth broom as the final chore. 

She paused, listening. There was the unmistakable sound of wagon 
wheels and horses’ hoofs on the hard dirt outside. 

Every head in the long warm room raised to listen. Hollis came 
to his door. “Currin,” he said, “see who is there.’ 

One of the men from around the counter set down his cards and 
disengaged himself. He took up an oil lamp and went to the door. 

“Who's there?” 

A man’s voice: “This is the Ohio Company settlement?” 

Bes. 

“Has Mr. Gist left?” 

“This morning.” 

Then came the sound of the man’s voice as he spoke to others with 
him. 

At Hollis’ order, Currin asked them to come in. He closed the 
door then against the cold, and waited beside it, his hand on the 
latch, till they heard steps on the stoop. 

A man entered, his eyes sunken with fatigue. A woman behind 
him carried a small baby, while a small child, clinging to her skirts, 
stumbled over the doorsill. 

Still another was coming. Currin peered out into the darkness. 
“Come in, so’s I kin close the door.” 

It was a girl. A very pretty girl, with a small, white, unhappy face. 
She was slender, her body dainty, but she stood with a self-conscious- 
ness, an unease, that made her awkward. She glanced from one to 
the other, dark eyes swift and alert. 

The man was explaining to Hollis: “We told Mr. Gist not to wait 
for us, we weren’t sure we’d get here in time. Then we thought we 
could make it. We’ve ridden without stopping for two days and 
two nights.” 

Mr. Hollis was a genial host. He bade them come in. Would they 
care for hot food? And they could sleep in the loft; it would be 
warm there. He was deeply regretful they had not reached here in 
time. “But you can wait here. Mr. Gist will be returning next month. 
You can go out with him then.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fannon they were, and they had come from 
Williamsburg. The small children were theirs. The girl was a bound 
girl they had taken from Mrs. Fannon’s sister in Fredericksburg 
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as they came through. Dorkey, the girl’s name was. Dorkey what? 
Mr. and Mrs. Fannon looked at each other, shrugged, sighed. “Well, 
Dorkey Fannon, I suppose.” 

Jane looked at the girl, saw the bitterness, the petulance, and the 
furtive hatred in her face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fannon were too tired to eat much. The baby stirred 
and whimpered, but would not waken to be fed. The small girl took 
a few bites and began to cry. Jane picked her up to soothe her; she 
dropped asleep instantly. 

The girl Dorkey ate three helpings of everything. She said noth- 
ing, she ate greedily—and all the while her eyes were traveling, 
taking in everything; going back again and again to John Frazier 
where he sat sprawled in the buffalo-hide chair, smoxing. 


The Fannons were retiring; the girl Dorkey to go with Hyacinth 
to her room, Mr. and Mrs. Fannon and the children to sleep on their 
feather mattress on the floor of the loft. Mr. Hollis had sent Currin 
to unharness and feed the horses and hobble them behind the cabins 
with the others. William Fix helped Mr. Fannon bring in the 
mattress and what few things were needed. 

Hyacinth and Dorkey vanished through the trap door into the 
loft; Mr. Fannon had carried the little girl up the ladder and now 
was helping his wife with the sleeping baby. 

“Oh, James,” Mrs. Fannon said, halting, “the letter. You forgot 
the letter.” 

He returned, searching through his pockets. “I’m sorry, sir,” he said 
to Hollis, and gave him the missive. “A gentleman in Williamsburg 
asked me to leave this here.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much. And good night.” 

Hollis seated himself at the table, took his spectacles from the 
pocket of his waistcoat, and put them on, carefully adjusting the 
earpieces over his ears beneath the neat fair wig. He reached the 
letter forward importantly into the candlelight. 

He drew back. “But this is not for me. This is for you, Mr. Frazier.” 

For a man so indifferent and indolent, John Frazier moved with 
surprising swiftness as he left his chair and came to the table. 

“It’s from my partner,” he said, and tore the letter open. “Now 
we'll see what’s being done. William!” 
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William Fix detached himself from the group around the counter 
and came across the room; he stood waiting at Frazier’s elbow while 
he read the letter. 

Jane had a few more chores before the kitchen implements were 
again put to rights. She did not hurry with them, she avoided clatter. 

“By jings!” Frazier exclaimed. 

“Good news?” William asked. 

Frazier nodded. “Were going to get some action at last.” 

“Splendid.” 

Frazier looked up grinning. “What do you know about that? 
Hollis,, did you know that the Governor is a stockholder in your 
Ohio Company?” 

“No—why, no.” Hollis shifted nervously in his chair. “I knew of 
Lord Fairfax, and the Hanburys and the late Lawrence Washington, 
but—” 

Frazier had gone back to reading the letter. His expression changed. 
“Damn me.” : 

“What is it, sir?” William Fix asked anxiously. 

Frazier’s mouth tightened, the creases in his cheeks deepening to 
severity, his body sprung taut. “The bush-bottomed, lily-livered—” His 
voice lapsed, his eyes traveling ahead. 

At last he flicked the letter, handed it to William. He strode to the 
door, back again. The eyes of everyone else in the room followed his 
course. Jane had stopped any pretense of working; she stood watching 
him. Three times he paced to the door, three times back. 

William finished reading the letter, reached it to John. 

John took it and stopped his pacing. He rested his hand on the back 
of the tall chair at the table head. “William,” he said, his words clipped 
and commanding, “if Mr. Fannon has not retired, ask him here.” 

The people in the room waited in silence till Mr. Fannon appeared 
at the trap door, his brown face wrinkled in perplexity. He climbed 
down carefully, and came to John Frazier. 

“Mr. Fannon, you can’t take a wagon farther than here, you know.” 

“I know,” Mr. Fannon said earnestly. “But Mr. Gist was to have 
horses.” 

“They’re all gone now. I'll tell you what we can do. My men can 
take your wagon east with our goods and to bring back supplies. PU 
lend you enough of my horses to carry your belongings and your fam- 
ily to Gist’s. And Pl take you there. We'll leave tomorrow.” 
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“That'd be fine, sir,” Fannon said. “That'd be truly fine. I'd not like 
to have to wait here a month. I’m a carpenter and Mr. Gist was to pay 
me for helping to build his stockade.” 

“It’s settled then,” John said. “William, suppose you take charge in 
the morning. Get Mr. Fannon’s belongings exchanged for our things, 
pack what PII need. Pll take Lem and Obadiah with me. When you 
and the other two return, you can wait here till I come for you or until 
someone is coming out.” 

So, Jane puzzled, so he’s going out to the back country—what’s it 
all about, anyway? 

“You'd better go up and get some sleep, Mr. Fannon,” John Frazier 
said kindly. “Rest as late as you can. We'll take care of everything.” 

Fannon climbed the ladder again. William Fix, returning to the men 
at the other end of the room, talked with them, and they were soon 
making up their beds on the platform against the wall. Taking off 
only their boots and their jackets, they lay down to sleep. 

John Frazier was too restless to sit down. He stood with his feet 
spread, rocking from heels to toes, looking down at Hollis. 

“So,” he said, nodding reflectively, “the Ohio Land Company.” He 
paused. There was contempt and humor and conviction in his tone. 

“So it’s got to be up to them whether or not the Ohio Valley is to be 
saved from the French.” 

Hollis straightened importantly. “I’m sure, Mr. Frazier—” 

But Frazier ignored him. “Not the colonial governments,” he went 
on, his voice freighted with sarcasm, “whose business it is to protect 
English lives and English rights over here, but a handful of rich men 
who don’t give a good goddamn whether we starve or perish or lose 
our scalps.” 

Hollis moved uncomfortably and his round face flushed. “Now that’s 
not quite so, Mr. Frazier. lve met Lord Fairfax myself, face to face. I 
sat right there in his place and talked with him. He wants to develop 
this country and to protect the people in it. Why, man, you should see 
the way he encourages settlers to come, makes certain there are enough 
supplies for them. This storehouse and now the new one at Mr. Gist’s 
place—” 

Frazier laughed shortly at Hollis’ anxiety. “The more settlers, the 
more land the King will grant them; the bigger the land grant, the 
greater the profit.” 

“Now—” Hollis began, worried and defensive. 
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Frazier motioned him to silence. “It’s always that way, Hollis, every 
man looking out for himself.” He turned serious. “There’s one way to 
get a rich man to act. No use telling him lives are at stake, he can turn | 
a stone ear on that. But just tell him his purse is going to be squeezed 

. You, Hollis’—he faced Hollis directly, pointing a long brown 
finger at his face—“you write them, every one of them, Lord Fairfax, 
the Hanburys, Washington, the—” 

“But Mr. Lawrence Washington is dead.” 

Waving his hand impatiently: “His heirs, whoever has his interest— 
and Governor Dinwiddie, write him too. Tell them trade is falling off 
and you've been told the fur business will soon be completely ended.” 

“But—” 

“You told me yourself trade was falling off.” 

“Yes— 

“And Tm telling you now that soon there’ll be no fur business to 
plump their purses. Paint a glowing picture of the wealth to be had 
from this region—and that’s true enough. Tell them their settlers are 
being menaced and the French are grabbing all the profits.” 

“But—” 

“Tell them they must take steps, immediately, if they’re to protect 
their interests.” 

“But—” 

“Put the fear of the devil and the French into them.” 

“But—” Hollis said again. 

“Stop butting around like an old goat and get to work. Write to 
every one of them. And make it strong.” 

He reached a hand to Hollis’ elbow, helped him rise; gave him a 
meaningful push toward the door of his office. “You get your rich 
men worried, and they’ll bring pressure to bear on His Majesty, and 
we can give the back of our hand to all the fuddling fools in the colo- 
nial governments.” 

Hollis disappeared. Frazier started slowly toward the fireplace, in- 
tently thoughtful eyes fixed on the fire. Jane turned back to the board, 
pretending to work, watching him from the side of her eye. 

He stood with an arm along the mantel, lips pursed, eyes squinted 
in thought. 

“Damn me,” he said at last, under his breath. 

“Why damn you?” Jane asked, her voice ua clear in the 
thick quiet of the room. 
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“That I should have believed,” he argued, as if to himself, with 
thoughtful cynicism, “that our royal governor was taking the interests 
of the colonies to heart. I should have known it was because he had 
money invested in the Ohio Company.” He pursed his lips and sent a 
stream of spittle that put out the single flame at the end of one of the 
logs. 

“Mr. Frazier, I wish I understood all this.” 

He looked at her from under a raised eyebrow, acknowledging her 
presence for the first time. “You do?” 

“Yes. If I’m going out there to live, I should know these things.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“First of all, isn’t the Ohio Valley ours?” 

“We claim it,” he answered carelessly, “because we say the Treaty of 
Utrecht gave it to us forty years ago.” 

“And didn’t it?” 

He shrugged. “That depends on who is interpreting it. The French 
say when they were given the Mississippi, that meant all the land that 
drained into the Mississippi—which would give them the Ohio Valley, 
and would even take them into the heart of New York Colony.” 

“But I thought that—out where we're going, it’s definitely Ohio 
Company land.” 

“His Majesty presumes unquestioned title to the valley, and grandi- 
osely tosses off a half-million acres of it to a company of his friends, 
and forgets it. That’s what I was telling Hollis: If the Ohio Company 
doesn’t do something to protect their half-million acres, they'll find it 
in French hands.” 

“But wouldn’t His Majesty, if he knew—” 

“He needs pressure. He needs someone shouting down his gullet.” 

“But surely—” she began. 

“Its not as simple as it sounds.” He handed her the letter he had 
been holding. “Read this, and you'll see why.” 

She read it carefully. 


I have news of a mixed nature for you in re. your communication 
of August 27, this year 1753, telling of: your enforced departure from 
Venango. 

With great misgiving, I laid your letter before Robert Dinwiddie, 
our Royal Governor. Knowing him to be a King’s man, therefore 
expecting him to have little true feeling for the colonies save to up- 
hold the King’s wishes here, and knowing that His Majesty would not 
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risk any open conflict with the French, I would permit myself to hope 
for no more than courtesy at the honorable governor's hands. | was 
indeed surprised therefore—and I may add, delighted—to learn he had 
taken up the matter with the Council and had emphatically urged the 
raising of funds to protect the frontiers against French encroachment. 

There came to my ear shortly thereafter a choice morsel which ac- 
counts for Governor Dinwiddie’s action. He is, it seems, a stockholder 
of the Ohio Land Company. At first I was only delighted with the 
news, thinking what luck to have as Governor a man with access to 
the King’s chambers and who also was tied to our interests by his purse 
strings. 

But an ugly angle has developed. This fact, meant to be kept secret, 
has leaked out, not only in Williamsburg, but in the other colonies. 
These colonies, with no true interest for the frontier settlements any- 
way, and busy with filling their own purses, are pleased to use this 
information as an excuse to do nothing to help Governor Dinwiddie, 
claiming he is only protecting his own mercenary interests, 

It is doubtful, therefore, what will be done here. I understand, how- 
ever, that a party is to be sent out to determine the state of affairs. I 
have given a map showing the location of your Turtle Creek post to 
the Governor, and I suggest that you await the party there. For on their 
report will doubtless rest the decision as to what protection will be 
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Jane finished reading and looked up. 

“A jolly savory kettle of fish, isn’t it?” John Frazier commented 
wryly. “It’s to our governor’s profit to aid us, and yet for that very 
reason the other colonies will give no assistance.” His anger rose. 
“They’re so afraid they’re being milked of moneys for someone else’s 
benefit that they’ll let us Jose our land, our business, our scalps—” He 
flung about, took a quick step away. “TIl be upswoggled, downswog- 
gled, cast in the creek.” 

Jane laughed. 

His head jerked up. “It’s not a matter for laughing,” he told her, 
glowering. 

She sobered at once. “I know. But I was laughing at you.” 

He lifted one eyebrow. He stared at her. His eye traveled from her 
face to the low draped line of her bodice, to her waist, slid down her 
long apron to the toe of a moccasin; and back again. He lowered his 
eyebrow and grinned somberly. 

“Take care, lass,” he warned, the pitch of his voice deepening, and 
warm and rich. “Take care before you laugh again.” 
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Jane met his gaze with her direct, black-fringed eyes. She lifted her 
head an inch; higher. She laughed again. 

Turning, she went back to her final chores, setting the washed 
wooden bowls and noggins before the fire to dry. 

She did not say good night to him, but she was conscious of him in 
the wide-armed chair as she crossed the room silently on her soft 
leather moccasins. 

She returned to her cabin. No, Frazier’s man told her, Captain 
McClain had not wakened, he had scarcely moved. “Td say,” the man 
whispered, “that he’d passed the crisis, and after this good sound sleep, 
he'll be on the upclimb.” 

Jane thanked him and let him out. 

She did not go to bed. She did not wish to disturb Edward; and it 
was almost easier to remain up, warmly dressed, than to climb out of 
bed so often during the night to keep the fire going. She put the extra 
blanket around her and sat on the bearskin in front of the fire. 

Perhaps it was best that she had remained here, rather than going 
out with Mr. Gist; she had learned—as she might never have learned 
out there—the true story behind the many things she had wondered. 
about. And—if she could persuade Edward to write to Uncle Horace 
and to make up a new report for His Majesty, she might even have a 
finger in the affairs of the empire! 

She could scarcely breathe, for the excitement that crowded her 
lungs. 

Edward stirred, and she went to stand beside him. “Edward,” she 
called—softly, but with peremptory command, “Edward, I want to 
talk to you.” 

If only he could be got to write those letters tonight or in the morn- 
ing, they could go off to Williamsburg with Mr. Fix. 

But Edward opened his eyes only long enough to show he had heard 
her call, and lapsed off into sleep again. 

Very well, she thought, I shall write to Uncle Horace myself. Pll 
tell him— She looked around her. There was no paper, no pen, no ink; 
they were all out on some narrow wilderness trail—with Teeny, who 
could not write. 

Jane went back to her seat by the fire. At least she could compose the 
letter, and she would go at daylight to the blockhouse to write it in 
Mr. Hollis’ office. Mr. Frazier would delay the men’s departure if need 
be, till it was written. 


She moved in close to the fire. “My dear uncle.” For a long time, 
with the howling, hissing wind and the crackling fire as accompani- 
ment, she spoke sentences aloud, rephrasing and rearranging, repeating 
until she knew the letter by memory. She would be able to sit down 
and write it off while the men were drinking their coffee. 

Morning came slowly. She had dozed a little there before the fire, 
and her face was scorched from the direct heat. The wind was still 
whipping around the cabin, blowing sand against the sides, screaming 
over the chimney. l 

Jane got up, stretched her cramped legs. 

The flush had left Edward’s face, his breath came without labor. 
He’s practically over it, she told herself, he needs just to sleep now till 
he gets his strength back. I'll tell Mr. Frazier that the new report will 
be ready to go out with the next mail. 

Jane pulled the cape of her cloak over her head and, clasping it tight 
at her chin, ran to the blockhouse. 

The men were stirring, Cinthy was just coming down the ladder. 
The air was close, permeated with the evil smoky smell of the drip- 
ping lamps that hung from their pegs around the room. 

John Frazier was in the wide chair, smoking, as if he had not moved 
since she left last night. But the fire was blazing in the fireplace and 
the enormous kettle hung over the flames, the water in it boiling. A 
mattress had been pulled from in front of the fire and drawn up 
against the wall. 

Jane regarded him questioningly. “It was good of you to get things 
started.” 

He made a careless gesture with his pipe. “I want the men to get 
off.” He looked toward a window. “If this gale will just slow down.” 

“Mr. Frazier.” She came to stand near him. 

le ll 

“I can send a letter to my uncle, Mr. Fix can take it when he goes 
this morning. My uncle has friends at court, he bought Edward’s—my 
husband’s—commission, and got him appointed to this mission.” 

“Good, good. Anything might help.” 

“And as soon as Edward is well enough, I believe I can persuade 
him to send a revised report, urging the building of the first fort far- 
ther in, at the head of the valley, as you suggested.” 

“Good.” He spoke seriously enough, but in his dark eyes, beneath 
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the lifted eyebrows, was a glint of humor, as if he laughed at her 
earnestness. 

She turned away, discomfited. That was the trouble with men: they 
never believed in a woman’s intelligence. Last night, though .. . 

Cinthy appeared at the top of the ladder. Jane met her when she 
reached the floor. 

“That poor girl—” Cinthy began. 

But Jane interrupted her. “The water is boiling, Cinthy, you’d bet- 
ter get the mush cooking. I’ve a letter to write.” 

She went to the door of Hollis’ office, where he slept. He answered 
her knock with a voice muffled by sleep. Yes, yes, he would get up at 
once. 

The delay irked Jane. But the tang had gone out of writing the let- 
ter anyway. She went back to help Cinthy with breakfast till she could 
get into the office. 

“Oh, that poor girl,” Cinthy said, standing with the measure of meal 
in her hand, her wide eyes soft with pity. 

Had she not said that once before? “What poor girl?” Jane asked, 
and took the measure from her and poured the meal slowly into the 
boiling water. 

“The one who came last night, that Dorkey,” Cinthy explained. “She 
told me in the night— Oh, Jane, you can’t imagine how she’s been 
treated all her life, beaten and allowed no bedding and not enough 
clothes to keep her warm. Only the leavings from the table. It’s dread- 
ful.” 

Jane swung the pot to one side where it would simmer slowly, her 
mind split between her chores, the letter she could write, and Cinthy’s 
words. “Yes, my dear Hyacinth, and what is your noble plan?” She 
began to string the squares of bacon. 

“Oh, Jane, how did you guess? Well—” She let out her breath, bit 
down on her lips. Then she looked up at Jane, half scared, half defi- 
ant. “I promised her she could stay here.” 

Jane went on with her task. “Yes? And—?” 

Cinthy, finding no opposition, relaxed. “She can help us here, she’s 
used to hard work. She can stay in my room. The poor thing.” 

Jane laughed shortly. “And your father?” 

“He ought to be glad,” Cinthy insisted anxiously, “what with Teeny 
ONC. na. 
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“Perhaps he will be,” Jane said placatingly, absently. She hung the 
strings of bacon from the mantel, set pans beneath them to catch the 
falling fat, and gave each a twist. 

The men were gathering at the other side of the table, discussing the 
weather. They would not, they decided, leave till the storm was over. 
Ah, then, there was not the same urgency to get the letter written. 

Nat Quandt came for a sack of raisins. Currin gave it to him from 
the stock behind the counter, and marked it in the book of transactions. 

“Nat,” Jane called. 

“Yes, Miz ’Clain?” He came toward her. He was such an ugly little 
man, with the thatch of straight black hair; but he had the warmest 
eyes she had ever seen, and she felt for him an extraordinary fondness. 

“Just look in on the Captain occasionally, will you, Nat? I imagine 
he’ll sleep most of the time, but I wouldn’t like him to waken and be 
wanting for anything.” 

“Most indeedy, Miz ’Clain, I'll keep an eye on him.” 

Mr. Hollis came out and Jane went into his office. She shut the door 
and sat down at his desk. She took a sheet of his paper, unstoppered 
the ink, and dipped in the pen. Then she sat for a full minute, tickling 
her nose with the end of the quill, and recollected the phrasing of the 
letter. 

She changed it slightly, to make it seem a product of Edward’s brain 
instead of hers; and did not pause once she had started writing. 

She finished it and sealed it. She would not show it to John Frazier 
as she had first planned. Let him be superior and amused if he liked; 
it would serve him his just deserts if it should turn out that this very 
letter caused a fort to be built at the Forks, kept the French out of the 
valley, saved the riches of the interior for the English. 

The men were all eating, Hollis in his place at the head of the table, 
John Frazier next him. Jane gave the letter into Mr. Fix’s hands, and 
he promised to see that it went out on the first mail bound for England 
from Williamsburg. 

Jane went back to the fireplace to help Cinthy serve second helpings. 

Cinthy whispered to her, “Papa says it’s all right.” 

“Says what’s all right?” 

Cinthy’s gray eyes blinked in surprise. “Why, Jane! That Dorkey 
can stay, of course.” 

“Oh, that.” 

“If Mr. and Mrs. Fannon will let her, he said.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fannon came down, and Cinthy asked them. They 
looked quickly at each other, and Mrs. Fannon heaved a sigh. Mrs. 
Fannon’s sister, they explained to Mr. Hollis, had given Dorkey to 
them to keep till her bound time was out. That would be next April 
when, according to her adjudged age, she’d be twenty-two. They were 
to pay only her freedom dues of three pounds ten shillings at that time. 
If Mr. Hollis took her, he must agree to pay the freedom dues, and if 
he wanted her to stay on after April, he must pay her wages. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fannon seemed, Jane thought dryly, not in the least 
loath to be rid of the girl. How much was true of what Dorkey had 
told Hyacinth, one could only guess. Sweet, softhearted, gullible 
Cinthy. Jane thought, Id not be at all surprised if they were sick of 
their bargain long before April. 

The girl had not come down when breakfast was served. Cinthy 
went up but came down again alone. “She’s still sleeping,” Cinthy 
whispered. 

“She'll sleep all day if you'll let her,” Mr. Fannon said. 

And Mrs. Fannon sighed again. “Yes, sleep and eat and flaunt her- 
self before the men. That’s why my sister couldn’t keep her in the 
town any longer.” 

Hollis looked anxious. Cinthy started to speak in defense. The door 
opened violently. 

It was Pafe Quandt. “Quick, quick!” he yelled. “Somethin’ awful!” 

Then little Than’l, hard on his brother’s heels, small bundled body 
catapulting into the room. “Some’n’ tebbible, some’n’ tebbible.” 

Nat Quandt appeared in the doorway, stopped, leaned against the 
doorframe. He could not speak. His face was stricken. His brown eyes, 
always so alive, so friendly, now so frightened, sought Jane’s, clung 
there. 

Jane knew. Edward. She set down the bowl with the utmost care 
and went toward Nat. 
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DWARD LAY DEAD. 

They had dressed him in his royal uniform, red coat and gold braid, 
his saber by his side. They had put two of the benches together in the 
center of the long room, and there he lay. 

Jane, from the tall chair at the table head, looked impatiently at 
Almida tiptoeing, heard again the muffled whisper of Mr. Hollis talk- 
ing to the Fannons and Cinthy’s sniffling. She could stand no more. 
“Why don’t you speak up?” she asked sharply. “You can’t disturb 
Edward.” 

Mr. Hollis and the Fannons looked toward her, surprised and 
shocked. And Cinthy stared, hurt and beseeching, out of wide eyes 
reddened with weeping. 

Almida stopped midway between table and hearth, put her hands on 
her hips and said, her thick lips pursed in disapproval, “Mrs. McClain, 
you're a hard, unnatural woman. You'll come to some bad end.” 

Oh, let them say it, let them all say it. She put her hand to her fore- 
head. I’ve got to get out of here. She rose and strode to the door. 

She walked down to the gate that stood open, crossed the clearing 
to the edge of the forest where the men were hurrying to finish the 
coffin. The wind was abating, but Frazier and his men had delayed to 
assist with the burial. 

Must I go back to Winchester? To Mamma and Papa? Mamma 
weeping, Papa pious and disapproving, and both of them expecting me 
to grieve and to mourn as would befit a loving wife recently bereaved. 
“Oh, no,” she cried aloud, turning her head up, flinging her words to 
the treetops. “No, I cannot.” 

She walked faster. A thorn caught at her skirt; she swung her leg 
to free the fabric. It made a small three-cornered tear. What matter? 
She could patch it tomorrow. Now her mind was on other things, her 
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body filled with hard strong revolt, with growing resolve. There must 
be some way to stay... . 

In the distance a halloo. “Ja-ane’—Cinthy’s voice carrying to her. 

Jane turned. All right, lIl go. PII stand by the coffin while the serv- 
ice is read. They'll all be watching, expecting me to weep. But I shall 
not. I feel no sorrow, and I cannot pretend. Alive, Edward McClain 
knew I did not love him. PII not now that he is dead pay him the 
tawdry tribute of false, unfelt tears. Shall not, even if I knew how to 
force them from my eyes. They can look at me, those others, and think 
what they please. Almida will be the quickest to see, and how she'll 
gloat over the telling: “I saw Jane McClain stand by her husband’s 
coffin, and nary a tear did she shed.” Well, let her say it. Jane flung 
back her head. 

The wind caught at her skirts and whipped them around her. Even 
through the layers of petticoats there was disclosed the flowing strength 
of limb. It was in her height and in the power and grace of her stride. 

For Hyacinth and her father, Jane told herself, I do feel a little sorry. 
Cinthy will be hurt. For her sake, at least, I can appear less arrogant, 
less unfeeling. I need not pretend to a grief I do not feel, but I can 
show some respect for what they thought of Edward, and what they 
expect of his widow. If they are awed by death, if they feel breathless 
and reverent in its presence, I have no right to flaunt my irreverence. 

Jane slowed her step and re-entered, with dignity and decorum, the 
gaping door of the blockhouse. 

They were all there. The men had laid Edward in the coffin. The 
parson stood—Reverend Inglehart, a long black scarecrow of a man— 
with a small book open in his hand. Beside him, Mr. Hollis, pompous 
but well meaning. It hurt Mr. Hollis that a minister of other than the 
Church of England should read the service, but his company had in- 
structed him to draw no lines in religious faith, and so he swallowed 
his indignation and waited for the service to begin, his round ruddy 
face fittingly solemn. 

Nat Quandt had on a dress coat, and Almida wore her Sunday bon- 
net. The three children in a row beside her were scrubbed raw and 
uncomfortable in their best clothes; the boys quiet for once. The Fan- 
nons in a huddle, and Dorkey near them. The men from Frazier’s 
standing ill at ease but properly grave. . . . Except John Frazier him- 
self. He stood behind the others, at the outside of the circle, his long 
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body relaxed, a boneless grace that was neither irreverent nor indiffer- 
ent. His eyes traveled with casual interest frorn one to the other; 
stopped when, having completed the circle, they came again to Jane 
McClain. 

Jane was a model of propriety, her aloofness an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for the usual weeping of a newly widowed woman. And she 
was beautiful. Her skin was blemishless, and the clean strong bone 
structure gave her face classic outline. Though her hair was brushed 
up in the simplest fashion, the scallops of the hairline and the lustrous 
waving thickness made it a decorative frame for her strong, still, beau- 
tiful face. Her eyes were lowered, the lids deep and heavily fringed. 
There was no color in her cheeks, but her lips were scarlet. 

Reverend Inglehart’s voice went on with the simple words of the 
service. “. . . the beloved husband . . .” he said. 

In Jane’s chest her heart pounded, and words beat at her mind. It’s 
not true. He was not a beloved husband, and I’m a hypocrite to stand 
here and let them think it. A tremor passed through her body. She 
stiffened against it. 

The parson’s bloodless face was grave and kindly. “This young man 
whom Death has called . . .” 

Standing, Jane stared down at Edward’s face. It was a weak face. It 
looked younger now than it had in life. She felt a sudden curious 
softening, like pity, for him. 

Edward had been so serious, so dignified, when he had come to Win- 
chester to call on his aunt’s husband’s people, the Bells. Probably no 
one would ever know—<ertainly Jane did not—for what reason he had 
begun his courtship of Jane, the willful daughter of the James Bells. 
Surprisingly, her parents gave their immediate consent, though they 
had for two years favored her marriage to a young man in Fredericks- 
burg. 

Jane had not cared that she felt no love for Edward. Oh, she had 
had romantic notions when she was quite young, of course: but she 
was eighteen when Edward asked her to marry him, and by then she 
had concluded, from all she had ever seen, that married love was a 
pretty dull thing. Marriage itself was necessary if one were ever to get 
out from under the irksome parental authority, but one need not dress 
it up with fancies. A woman decided upon the kind of life she wanted, 
and she got it by marrying. It was very simple. Life with the young 
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man from Fredericksburg would be a stupid, stuffy affair. But Edward 
McClain was going to Will's Creek. ‘ 

The more Jane had thought about Will’s Creek, the more she wanted 
to go. There were circulars everywhere, and notices in the papers, and 
she heard the men in the shops talking about it. Her imagination was 
seized: the frontiers, new lands, rugged living, away from all the 
hypocrisy of the towns, the powdered wigs and the piety. It was what 
she wanted, she told herself, it was the life she was made for. Finally 
she could not sleep at night for thinking about it. She said to Edward 
McClain, “I don’t love you, but PI marry you if you'll take me with 
you to Will’s Creek. If, when you’ve sent in your report, you'll retire 
from the army and move out on the land.” 

She had loved the life from the minute they arrived. She who had 
protested the smallest task at home baked and cleaned and dug in the 
earth as if she had been born to it. She had walked in the woods, and 
when the men had gone galloping up Will’s Mountain to the precipice 
above the Narrows, she had gone with them. Wind in her face, cold 
wind cutting like a knife into her chest—she loved it all with a wild 
and rapturous exultance. 

But Edward had not. He had been reluctant to retire when the time 
came; twice he had tried to take her back to Winchester to her par- 
ents’ plantation. She would not go. He was not strong enough to make 
her obey. He was not strong about anything; he was weak, and she 
despised him for it—and he knew that. 

The wave of passionate pity shook her body, forced a flood of tears 
to her eyes. She fought against the trembling and the weeping; but 
she had to stand and endure them; to watch, with terrible fascination, 
the lengthening stain on her bodice, made by the continued splashing 
of tears. 


“I knew your heart was broken,” Cinthy said softly, laying her cheek 
against Jane’s shoulder. 

The others had gone, the coffin had been put in the earth, Jane and 
Cinthy and Mr. Hollis were alone in the small cluttered office. 

“Even before I saw your tears falling,” Cinthy went on, “I knew 
you were crying inside.” 

Jane did not speak. There was no use trying to explain to Cinthy. 
Cinthy wanted to believe that Jane’s grief had been orthodox, it made 
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her somehow happier to believe that. Well, then, let it go... . But 
Jane felt a slight brush of impatience, that she was thus made to be not 
quite honest. 

“Hr-rumph—” Mr. Hollis began. “Mr. Frazier sends word that his 
men will wait and take you back to Winchester, Mrs. McClain.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “Oh, no, Mr. Hollis, I must not detain them. 
My parents,” she added quickly, “were contemplating a journey to 
Philadelphia. I might find the house deserted if I returned now.” You 
lie, she told herself. But for once, she did not care. She could not help 
herself, they forced her to it. “I shall go back—when Mr. Gist returns,” 
she said. “He will be bringing my father’s horses.” 

Mr. Hollis, ever the host, found words, though he stumbled over 
them: “Yes—we shall be happy—indeed, to have you stay—hr-rumph.” 

“Oh, Jane,” Cinthy cried, putting her arms around Jane, “you can 
stay with me, in my room.” 

“Thank you both,” Jane said. “You are very kind.” They were kind; 
and she was touched. 

She drew away from Cinthy’s clasp. “I must tell them to go on. And 
I have a letter for them to carry for me.” 

She went out. Mr. Hollis would be thinking, of course, it was a letter 
telling her parents of Edward’s death. Instead, it was the letter she 
had written to Uncle Horace Burnaby. If there had been no storm and 
the men had gone this morning, before Edward died, they’d have 
taken this letter. No one need ever know it had been delayed. As for 
writing to her parents, there was not time now. If they knew, they 
would send to fetch her at once. And I’m not ready to go—not yet, 
Jane cried. 
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IVE WEEKS PASSED, and Jane was still at Will’s 

Creek. 
Three days after Edward died, the workmen had come to build up 
the settlement for the company. They hadn’t brought servants, and 
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they expected to have their meals served to them. Mr. Hollis had been 
in nettles and barbs about it. If Hyacinth had to take responsibilities 
and make decisions, she was flustered and could do nothing at all; and 
the girl Dorkey was entirely useless except when each separate task 
was appointed. So Jane said at once, “I'll take charge, Mr. Hollis, I'll 
be glad to.” And she had. At first Mr. Hollis was disturbed that the 
Captain’s widow should work so hard, planning meals, making Climb- 
ing Bear cut the wood and bring in the meat, keeping Cinthy and 
Dorkey supplied with chores, getting the men in on time to eat, and 
even with the menial tasks she had to undertake herself—but Jane 
silenced his protestations. “I like to work,” she said, and smiled. 

She did like it, all of it; she liked the responsibility and her new 
sense of corupetence, she actually liked the work itself. Sometimes 
when she plunged her arms into the washing water, and felt the 
warmth of it to her elbows, it seemed that energy poured into her arms. 
Most of all, it meant she was staving off the unhappy day when she’d 
have to go back to Winchester. If I can make myself so useful, she told 
herself repeatedly, that I am actually indispensable, I'll have to stay! 

Then Mr. Gist came. 

The stockade on the Big Yough was completed, and he was return- 
ing with the horses: the rented ones which he would return to their 
owners in Winchester, the company horses which would be laden with 
supplies to take back to his settlement, and the eight horses that Jane’s 
father had sent for her use. 

“T fear it has been weary waiting,” he said to Jane. 

“No, indeed. We have been too busy.” 

“We shall leave in the morning, and you should be in Winchester 
before the week is out.” 

“But I could not go now,” she said, her voice level, but her ribs held 
like a cage around her madly beating heart. “I must stay while Mr. 
Hollis has need of me.” 

“Mrs. McClain,” Mr. Hollis said, bustling forward, “I could not think 
of keeping you longer. It has already pained me that the Captain’s 
lady should work as you have.” 

“But Mr. Hollis’—her voice had floated up and seemed not to be 
attached to her—‘“you could not get along without me.” 

“We shall find some way.” He sent Hyacinth to fetch Almida 
Quandt. 


Jane sat down, her hands lying lax in her lap. Time did not exist 
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while they waited for Almida, while she came and Mr. Hollis ques- 
tioned her. Yes, Almida said, bristling with importance, she would 
take charge here at the blockhouse. 

“But Almida,” Jane protested, her voice rising from her weakness 
and getting louder till it was too loud, “what if your children should 
be ill, if Mr. Quandt should be home—” 

“My left hand’d be fer the one task, my right hand fer t’other.” 

Jane stared at Almida, hating her. 

“Yes, Jane,” Cinthy said, “we could manage.” She started across the 


room. Jane looked at her. Cinthy, too. Betraying her, counting as noth. 


ing the work she had done; sending her off, dismissing her. Oh, it was 
unreasonable to feel as she did. But I cannot help it, she cried in- 
wardly. And she shut her eyes, hating them all. 

Cinthy was beside her, reaching out to put her arms around Jane’s 
shoulders. “I shall miss you most terribly—” she began. 

But Jane rose, eluding the clasp, ignoring the words, and went to the 
bedroom. ` 

She got down on her knees, drew the pigskin trunk and the chest 
from under the bed, opened them and sat back on her heels. She could 
feel nothing now, nothing save an intolerable hollowness, a sense of 
utter defeat. “Winchester,” she said aloud, “Winchester,” loathing the 
very name; unable to resign herself to the prospect of living again 
there at home. 

“No, please,” she said when Cinthy came wanting to help her pack. 
And Cinthy went away hurt. 

Dorkey came in and sat silently on the edge of her bed in the corner 
watching with intent covetous eyes as Jane folded clothing. Jane had 
to order her, sharply, from the room. She caught a look of furtive 
hatred in the girl’s eyes before she slid from the bed and went silently 
out of the room. 

At suppertime Almida took charge. Jane could not bear the sight of 
her there. Jane sat at the table because she would not let them know 
how she felt; but she could not bring herself to talk. Twice she caught 
Cinthy looking at her, round gray eyes puzzled and hurt. 

Supper was over, Dorkey and Cinthy were cleaning up. Almida had 
returned to her cabin, being most particular about the children’s bed 
hour. Mr. Gist and Hollis were talking together. Jane went to bed. 

The bedroom was a new room built by the workmen when they en- 
larged the blockhouse. It opened from the side wall near the fireplace. 
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She drew up the quilts, covering her head, and lay there in the dark- 
ness making her despair into anger, hating everyone who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, had a hand in sending her back. To Winchester. 

So she did not hear the two strangers, nor their discussion with Mr. 
Gist and Hollis. Not till Cinthy came to the room and called her name 
softly and touched her shoulder did she know of the change in plans. 

“Jane, Jane.” 

Jane pretended to be asleep. But Cinthy persisted. “Jane,” she whis- 
pered, “you can’t go tomorrow. You're going to have to stay here at 
Will’s a while longer.” 

Jane sat bolt upright, pushing the covers down. “What?” 

“Those men who just came. Mr. Gist is taking them—way to Ve- 
nango. He has to leave the horses here till he comes back.” 

Cinthy did not have the details clear, but Jane at last made out this 
much: A young major had come with his companion. They were to 
deliver a message from the Governor to the French at Venango; they 
had a letter from the Council of Virginia asking Mr. Gist to serve as 
guide. So Mr. Gist’s trip to Winchester must be postponed till their 
return. l 

To Venango? Wasn’t that where Mr. Frazier had had a post, and 
the French had run him out? Then that was two hundred miles away. 
.. . Jane lay awake long after Cinthy, beside her, was sound asleep. 
Venango. Two hundred miles to Venango, and two hundred miles 
back, and the snow will be heavy. It will be weeks before they come 
back. Weeks before I have to go back to Winchester. Oh, glory, glory, 
praise the glory. 


Jane herself went in the morning to rouse Climbing Bear. From the 
door of the blockhouse to the Indian’s lean-to at the far end of the 
enclosure she ran. She had not worn a cloak, she wanted the feel of 
the cold morning air, she welcomed the tingling chill against her 
flesh, the bitter cold penetrating her moccasins. 

Climbing Bear, wrapped in skins, lay close to his small fire. She had 
to shake him. “Wood, get wood,” she ordered him, “and water. Hurry. 
And then you must help the men with the horses.” 

From the new smokehouse she brought ham and hurried back. 
Cinthy, still a little addled with sleep, was stirring the meal in the huge 
kettle. The girl Dorkey leaned against the wall, her hands clasped idly 
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under her apron. That girl! Jane thought impatiently. She could stand 
in the midst of chaos and never lift a finger. 

“Dorkey, get the milk from the food closet,” she ordered. 

Dorkey went obediently. Jane sighed. She needn’t complain; at least 
Dorkey did quickly and neatly and without protest what she was told 
to do. 

Jane set Cinthy to laying the table, and Dorkey could start the hot 
apple pudding. Oh, what a breakfast she would give these men! Hot 
bread and bear-meat pie and blueberries in the apple pudding, hominy, 
and ham with hickory and raisin sauce. j 

Mr. Gist and Mr. Davison came in with the two gentlemen. Jane 
brought them brandy. The Major was a big young man who would 
have been clumsy had he not been so consciously formal. His com- 
panion was older and superciliously polite. They were dressed warmly 
and wore very fine wigs. Mr. Hollis was impressed; and Dorkey, of 
course, could scarcely work for watching them. 

Jane stood with Mr. Hollis at the door of the blockhouse when, im- 
mediately after breakfast, the men set off. There were eight of them: 
Mr. Gist, Davison, who would act as interpreter with any Indians they 
might encounter, Major Washington, Mr. van Braam, his companion, 
and four of the company men who were accomplished woodsmen and 
knew their trails. l 

“There now,” Hollis said with satisfaction, “that will settle the 
French. All they need is to be told that the colonies and the home 
government are behind our settling of the Ohio Valley.” He wagged 
his head knowingly. “This will show them.” 

Jane stepped off the new porch and went down toward the gate. The 
morning was warm for mid-November, but the stillness and gloom 
portended rain. 

The palisade was complete; the workmen had done that first of all. 
It entirely enclosed the settlement, with the blockhouse in the center, 
the crescent of cabins on the east side, and a new row of cabins on the 
west. Eight feet high it was, of spike-topped logs, and the big new 
double gate was sturdy enough to withstand a battering ram. 

The gate stood open; the men were out felling more trees. There 
was one going now. Jane could see it over the palisade: a giant maple, 
denuded of its leaves, trembling and commencing to fall. Final blows 
from the axes, shouts from the men, and down it went with its mighty 
roar of indignity. 
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Jane walked out the gate. There was a level space of a few feet before 
the bank dropped steeply to the river. She looked across the wide, gray, 
slowly moving Potomac. The opposite bank, steep and heavily for- 
ested, was cleft by the narrow creek, Will’s Creek, its flow of water 
curling into the Potomac. That side of the river was Maryland, this 
side Virginia. Just the river divided them here. One no longer thought 
of the differences, the jealousies, the bickering which—in the towns— 
was all one ever heard of Maryland and Virginia. Here they were just 
opposite banks of the river. 

Somehow, today she was not afraid. The coming of that major on his 
mission had been like the finger of fate. Now it would be weeks before 
she had to go back. And something else might happen by then. If there 
was anything I could do, meanwhile, to help it happen... 

I could find myself a husband. 

She caught a sharp breath. They couldn’t make me go back if I had 
a husband. ... And what if it is so soon after Edward died? Out 
here—and farther, in the wilderness—it makes no difference. 

A husband. She looked with a new eye at the men as they worked. 

Reason Miller. He had come out in charge of the workmen. He 
stood now, counting out nails to the carpenter. A young man in a buck- 
skin jacket; he had a short compact body, his hair was yellow. Fair to 
look upon, with his rosy cheeks and his even white teeth. An earnest 
young man, painfully shy. And so young. But he was smart, he had 
been graduated from William and Mary College, he had a promising 
future, Mr. Hollis said... . 

She took a step forward. “Good morning.” 

He looked up briefly; turned away. She saw him swallow before he 
muttered good morning. With his back to her, she saw his neck and 
ears flush. He went into the woods where the men were starting to 
cut down another tree. 

Jane laughed. There will be other times, Mr. Reason Miller. When 
you are at table perhaps, your food before you, and you cannot get 
away. The challenge, the amusement, the conquest confidence of the 
female poured into her blood like hot spiced wine. She kicked at her 
skirts and walked on. 

Almida sat on a stump at the edge of the forest, shelling nuts into 
her apron. She took advantage of every minute the men were outside 
the palisade, sending her boys into the woods for honey and nuts and 
cones and the occasional dried berries they found still hanging on the 
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bushes. She had even had Reason Miller repair one of Nat’s traps, and 
Pafe was learning to trap small animals. He came now, carrying a 
squirrel by the tail and calling excitedly: 

“Mamma, Mamma, look you, what I got.” 

Almida took the animal, looked him over, felt him for plumpness, 
and nodded. “He’s a nice fat one. Catch you another one.” 

Pafe scampered off. 

Jane walked back to the settlement with Almida. Reason Miller 
and the workmen were not in sight. Almida was listing in detail the 
supplies her cupboards held. She had been busy indeed, drying berries 
and peaches and apples and grinding her corn to meal. She had flax 
enough to keep her busy spinning for months, and milkweed floss for 
candlewicks. She had tallow for soap and beeswax for candles, and 
she'd saved all her pigs and would bacon enough pork to last the year. 

An imp of a thought darted into Jane’s mind. She asked innocently, 
“And are you going to take all of that out to Nat’s place?” 

Almida bristled. “TIl not be agoin’ out to that place. Nathan’] Quandt 
may be willin’ to risk his own scalp, but he ben’t goin’ to risk the scalp 
of his young uns.” 

“Then if you’re going to stay here,” Jane said, planting the idea like 
nightshade in Almida’s mind, “why do you not insist they build you a 
cabin suitable for your needs? When I leave, you’re going to be work- 
ing for the Ohio Company, taking charge of the ordering and the cook- 
ing. They owe you at least a suitable house to live in.” Almida’s pale 
eyes had begun to bulge, the colorless eyebrows lifting. Jane went on 
silkily. “There is room there for another cabin.” She indicated a place 
at the head of the new row of cabins, a vantage point from which one 
could keep watch on the blockhouse and the gate, all the goings and 
comings of the settlement. “I should think two rooms, and a loft where 
the children could sleep. You could have sufficient cupboards, and a 
fireplace big enough for your needs. Perhaps one of those ovens in the 
bricks...” 

Almida’s thick lips were parted. Jane could almost see the idea she 
had planted so deftly growing in Almida’s mind, spreading. 

“I must go,” she said softly, and turned and ran lightly up the slope 
to the blockhouse. 

Inside, she leaned against the wall a moment and laughed silently. 
She had started something. Almida would pester and heckle and insist 
until they’d have to build a cabin to quiet her. And the workmen 
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would be here that much longer. And by that time, Jane told herself, 
delighted with her cleverness, by that time, Reason Miller, I'll have 
your yellow scalp dangling from my belt. 

She crossed the room, her footsteps light and noiseless, and pushed 
open the door into the new bedroom. 

She halted in the doorway, taking in the scene before her. Dorkey 
stood in the center of the room, so absorbed she had neither heard nor 
seen Jane. She was holding up the dark red silk damask dress that had 
been in Jane’s trunk. The trunk, pulled out from under the bed, was 
open. Dorkey’s thin mouth was in a tight smile and her eyes glittered. 
The white hands with their slender tapered fingers were like greedy 
talons. Dorkey held the gown against her, looked down appraisingly 
at its rich full folds. 

“Hr-rumph!” Jane called attention to herself in comic imitation of 
Mr. Hollis. 

Dorkey jumped, and inveluntarily thrust the dress behind her. 

“Where did you get the dress, Dorkey?” she asked, contemptuous 
and amused. 

Dorkey’s face was hidden, her head hanging till her chin pressed 
her chest. 

“Where did you get the dress?” Jane insisted. 

“Its just an old dress I found when I was cleaning under the bed,” 
Dorkey muttered sullenly. 

“You cleaning under the bed,” Jane scoffed. “Give me a fan to laugh 
behind.” 

She took the garment from Dorkey; shook it as if she were shaking 
out insects. She folded it, laid it in the trunk, and closed the lid. “Next 
time, clean around or under the trunk, not inside it.” 

From the top drawer in the chest of drawers she took a key, stooped, 
and locked the trunk. She put the key in the embroidered pocket she 
wore at her waist. 

Dorkey still stood in the same spot, her head hanging. But Jane 
knew the little dark eyes would be straining in their sockets to watch 
every move. She pushed the trunk under the bed and went to the 
corner where a curtain hung over her and Cinthy’s dresses. 

The flowered cotton brocade was at the back. She paused. “Dorkey, 
vou needn’t stand there forever. Go along out. Put water to boil.” 

She waited till Dorkey had gone out, and then she brought out the 
dress. Black background with red roses and bunches of red and yellow 
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flowers. Her mother had thought it too garish, but it was the most be- 
coming dress she’d ever had. Daring for a widow to wear so soon. If 
Almida came, she would notice. ... But after all, Jane told herself 
with amusement, if I’m going to ensnare a man... 


When the men came for dinner, it was Reason whom Jane greeted. 
“Good evening, Mr. Miller.” 

He flushed a vivid red and lowered his eyes. But he had seen her, 
Jane knew. 

She served him first, she urged second helpings upon him. Twice 
she caught Carpenter Jones’s eyes, and knew by his glum expression 
that he saw through her wiles and that he disapproved. Jane shrugged. 
She did not care what he thought—or what any of them thought. She 
had a purpose and she would let nothing deflect her. 

She made less progress than she had hoped in the next few weeks, 
and Reason’s shyness exasperated her. But progress she had made, for 
he came one evening bringing ladles he had made of pewter with a 
wild rose design on the handle. One for her and one for Hyacinth. 

Jane thanked him gravely; but she smiled to herself. He was so 
young, so transparent—trying to conceal trom the others that he had a 
yearning for the too-recently-bereaved Widow McClain. 

Even Almida noticed it, though. “Love’li eat the fat from the bone,” 
she observed one day; and Jane was aware that Reason had lost weight, 
and some of the youth bloom from his cheeks. "T'were as well, she told 
herself; I would not wish to be married to an infant. 

There was time enough yet. Mr. Gist would not return until after 
Christmas. Christmas—with its sentiment and its gaiety. If I have not 
caught him before then, at least I shall on Christmas. 

She began at once to make plans for the Christmas feast. There 
would be wine and rum and brandy sauce, they would eat hearty and 
they would sing, till faintheartedness and reluctance would vanish. 

She went at her work with zest and the joy of anticipated triumph. 
She kept the girls at work and they made puddings and cakes, steeped 
peaches in brandy and apples in rum. Turkeys stuffed and ham spiced, 
buffalo stew, squash, pumpkin, corn. I will stuff young Reason Miller 
till he has no power to resist, she planned, and chuckled to herself. 

The night before Christmas came, and Jane was enjoying an ex- 
travagance of fatigue. Supper was over, and everything awaited now 
the early start in the morning. 
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Cinthy and Dorkey were in the bedroom, and Jane sat alone at the 
long table board, busy with her sewing. She must finish this white 
wool hood for Furley Ann; and then she and Cinthy and Dorkey 
would have their baths. Kettles filled with water were hanging over 
the flames and standing on the hearth warming. 

Outside the wind howled like Indians in a murderous war dance. 

Mr. Hollis, who had been in his office indulging in some of his sec- 
ond best wine, came bringing Jane a small mug. 

“Well,” he said with expansive satisfaction, and drew a chair near 
her, “it’s to be a great occasion.” 

As if, Jane thought, he had made all the preparations himself. He 
no longer protested Jane’s working so hard; he had given himself up 
now to the smug comfort of having someone else to see to the details 
of food and supplies, to manage the reluctance and the dissatisfaction 
of the servants, and to meet the demands of his hospitalities, and he 
had conveniently shut his mind to the amount of labor it entailed. 

“Mrs. McClain,” he began pompously, “before long now you will 
be returning to your home in Winchester. . . .” 

She doused her wry glance in the wine as she raised the mug to her 
lips. 

“Hr-rumph, hr-rumph, hr-rumph.” He had to clear his throat three 
times, and his face was redder than the wine could make it. “If you— 
when your year of mourning is out, Mrs. McClain— Now, I— That is 
to say, I am alone here, and—and—” 

He needed help before he could go on. 

But Jane was in no helpful mood. Oh, no, Mr. Hollis. Oh, no! she 
thought. 

She rose. “The water is heated,” she said. “I must call the girls.” 

In the bedroom, Cinthy hastily put out of sight the article she had 
been sewing. Jane pretended not to notice; Christmas was, after all, a 
time of mysterious preparations. 

Mr. Hollis went to his office. The girls bolted the outside door and 
stretched blankets from chair to chair a few feet back from the hearth. 

Cinthy had the first bath, and now she sat near the fire, wrapped in 
blankets, slowly drying her legs and arms, while Jane and Dorkey 
carried out the wooden tub and emptied it. 

Dorkey’s turn was next; Jane had her kneel and hang her head over 
a basin set on a chair. 

“Glory!” Jane exclaimed. “Did you zever wash your hair?” 
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Dorkey did not answer. 

“Tt’s got scales,” Jane said with distaste. She emptied the basin into 
the slop bucket and brought fresh water. She rubbed soap into Dorkey’s 
hair and began to scrub vigorously. 

Dorkey remained motionless, saying nothing. 

When Dorkey, in the tub, was ready to be rinsed, Cinthy came to 
help. She was in her night rail and her soft ash-blonde hair made a 
nimbus about her head. She and Jane poured dippers of warm water 
over Dorkey; and while Dorkey in turn sat wrapped in warm blankets, 
Jane dried her hair. 

“You have pretty hair, Dorkey,” Jane told her. “It’s so shiny. You 
should wash it often.” 

Dorkey’s small white face was closed; she would not look up. 

“Men like the smell of a woman’s hair,” Jane said, “when it’s clean.” 
She saw Dorkey’s quick little sidewise glance, and she laughed to her- 
self. 

When Jane had had her bath and was dry, she stretched back lux- 
uriously in her chair, feeling the good dry warmth of the fire penetrat- 
ing her garment and touching every line of her body. 

Dorkey had emptied the tub, a pail at a time, and she was wiping up 
the floor where the water had splashed. Dorkey was a pretty girl, Jane 
mused; dress her up and she’d really take the eye. She had only the 
shabby dress she had worn when she came, and a faded one that had 
been Cinthy’s. Jane got up and went to the bedroom. From the bottom 
drawer in the chest she brought a dress of gray and yellow plaid wool. 
It was practically new and Jane liked it especially, but it would become 
Dorkey. 

She hesitated a moment over the gray petticoats that were folded 
with it, and the white one embroidered in yellow. But she left them in 
the drawer. 

Dorkey may not want it, she mused as she started out to the other 
room; she dislikes me so, she might not want to take a dress I’ve 
worn. . . . But it was quite plain, in the way Dorkey’s quick dark eyes 
glittered when she saw it, that she liked the dress and wanted it and 
would take it, and no matter how or whence it came. 

Jane slipped the garment over Dorkey’s head, and stood off apprais- 
ingly. There were bones in the bodice, so it did not matter that Dorkey 
had no stays. But it would have to be taken in. The skirt was full, the 
neckline wide. It made a startling difference in the girl’s looks. 
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“You're too flat,” Jane said. She rolled up the clean wool stockings 
and stuffed one in each side of Dorkey’s bodice. “There now.” She put 
her head on one side. “You're a right pretty girl, Dorkey.” 

Dorkey glanced, quickly, suspiciously, at Jane; she did not smile. 

“She might at least have said thank you,” Hyacinth whispered in- 
dignantly when they were in the bed, and Dorkey had gone out to put 
one more log on the fire. 

“It’s no matter,” Jane said. 

Jane was not quite asleep when she heard someone moving in the 
room, by the window. Soundlessly she turned her head. 

It was Dorkey. She was holding up the dress with both hands, look- 
ing at it in the moonlight. She turned it around, held it against her, 
ran one hand slowly down its folds. 

I'll give her the petticoats too, Jane decided. 


The girls were up early in the morning to prepare breakfast and start 
the huge meal for midafternoon. Nat Quandt came in from his place. 
No, he had heard nothing of the men who had gone out with Mr. 
Gist. “Mebbe so the French has took them prisoner,” he said. 

“Oh, I hope not.” 

Almida was helping to lay the table. Jane said, casually, “Reason 
Miller here, next to me.” 

“An Miss Cinthy ’cross fum him,” Almida added, thick pale lips in 
a sly grin. “So’s they kin make their calf-moon eyes twun twuther.” 

Jane stopped mid-motion. What? What was that she said? 

“Miss Cinthy, d’yuh finish the purse?” 

Jane twisted around; saw Cinthy’s shy smile, lips parted. 

“Yes,” Cinthy said. “Last night I did.” She set down the knife and 
went swiftly to the bedroom; came out at once with a small object in 
her hand: a wallet, of squirrel skin, with tiny neat stitches. 

Jane touched her lips with her tongue. “It’s beautifully done, Cinthy.” 

Almida chuckled. “He’ll be skeered to use it.” She shook her head 
as Cinthy went back to put the wallet away. “Pure addled, they is. 
But kinder nice to look on.” 

Cinthy and Reason? Cinthy ... and Reason.... 

Jane turned away, set to cutting the loaves that Cinthy had started. 
Her hand moved with measured numbness. Two pewter ladles, one for 
Cinthy and one for her. Reason’s blushes, his obviously unnecessary 
trips into the blockhouse. To see Cinthy? 
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It was like a musket exploding in her face. Jane dropped the knife; 
she caught her breath; her eyes were dazzled, blinded. 

“Jane, Jane, what is it? What’s the matter?” Cinthy’s arm was about 
her shoulders. 

“Miz McClain .. .” 

Jane remembered her mother’s heart attacks. She put her hand to her 
chest. “Just a quick pain. My heart,” she said on a breath. 

“You’ve been working too hard,” Cinthy said; and Almida clucked 
her tongue. 

Jane shut her eyes. Convenient thing, a heart attack, she thought 
wryly. 

“PI be all right,” she said. “It never lasts but a moment.” 

How blind she’d been, thinking only about herself. . . . 

Reason Miller came early. He sat uneasily at a discreet distance from 
the hearth. Cinthy picked up a bowl, set it down, picked it up- 
again. ... 

Jane laughed. “Glory be, Cinthy,” she said, “go get your present for 
Mr. Miller and give it to him. You’re more hindrance than help here.” 

There was no doubt: you had only to watch Reason Miller when 
Cinthy gave him the wallet; the painful blushing, the gulping, the 
stammering. Even tears in his eyes, and his frantic blinking to hide 
them. 

Jane could not eat. Her glance slid past Reason Miller. There was 
Mr. Jones the carpenter, a dour soul. The workmen were unkempt 
and impossible. Mr. Hollis . . . If I have to, she told herself with grim 
humor, I can work him back to his mood of last night. How blithely 
I ignored him. “Oh, Mr. Hollis,” I could say, with properly downcast 
eyes, “I did not dream you were asking my hand in marriage.” But 
only, she assured herself, if there is no other way. 

Cinthy’s voice had been getting thinner and higher; she was in such 
a flutter she could not eat. Jane laughed, amused and indulgent. Dorkey 
too was watching her, and there was furtive, covetous resentment in her 
quick dark eyes. Jane nudged her. “Make yourself busy, miss. I’ve done 
enough now and if you do not take care, IIl be leaving all the rest to 
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N THE FIRST day of the year 1754 Pafe Quandt, who 
had been playing lookout in the new tower, yelled down that someone 
was coming. 

Mr. Gist and the young major! Jane thought, and ran for her cloak. 
But no, it was from down the river. 

Pafe had come down and was opening the gate. Men rode in, pro- 
vincial soldiers and workmen, about forty in all, the leader in uniform. 
A score of laden pack horses came behind them. 

Mr. Hollis bustled out. “Mr. Trent, welcome, welcome. What news 
do you bring?” 

Trent, a thin, uneasy man, dismounted. He waved irritably at Pafe 
to leave the gate open. “There’s a wagon coming,” he said. 

They were headed for the Forks of the Ohio, he explained to Hollis, 
to build a fort there. 

That was the fort, Jane thought, that Mr. Frazier had been expect- 
ing them to build. It would be just beyond his new trading post. This 
man, this Mr. Trent would be riding up there. . . . Mr. Frazier .. . 
She caught herself up. Well, and what did it matter about Mr. Frazier? 
Surely nothing to her. 

There were three steps leading to the storehouse. Jane ran up and 
down them half a dozen times, spatting her feet on each step to keep 
them from freezing. She was in the half-sheltered entryway when the 
wagon turned in the gate. 

The horses’ breaths made cones of frost, and the driver was wrapped 
in furs. It was Charles, coming in with his store of peddler’s goods, 
and the mail. And, this time, three passengers. 

The first passenger to emerge from the pile of blankets on the wagon 
bed was a plump, pink-faced woman. “Jonesy!” she cried and clam- 
bered from the wagon to embrace Mr. Jones, Reason Miller’s carpenter. 

The next passenger was an enormous fat man, also pink-faced. And 
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next a slight, anxious, frizzle-haired woman who bobbed up in a 
paroxysm of sneezing. 

Charles was promising them all that he’d bring up the mail and his 
goods to the blockhouse. Jane went on ahead of them to prepare hot 
drinks. Even she would be glad of a long, hot, spiced drink, and these 
others, who had been glory only knows how long upon the way, must 
surely be in need of one. 

Charles came in with the mail sack, and the carpenter Jones entered 
behind him with the three passengers. The pink-faced woman was 
Mrs. Jones, the fat man her brother, Mr. Binney, and the sneezing 
frizzle-haired woman was Mrs. Binney. They were quarreling over 
something. 

Jane and Cinthy passed the drinks around. There were three letters 
for Jane. She paid Charles the postal fees for them and started for her 
room. Mr. Hollis stopped her. 

“Mrs. McClain, you could go back to Winchester with Charles. He 
says the road is open and he’ll be leaving at once before there is more 
snow.” 

Her mind did a somersault, but landed on its feet. She smiled gra- 
ciously and said, “But Mr. Hollis, I could not go alone with a peddler.” 
She lowered her head modestly. “My parents would be horrified.” 

He cleared his throat noisily. “Ah, pardon me, Mrs. McClain, I fear 
I overlooked the indiscretion. I was thinking only that you must be 
pining for a way out of this miserable imprisonment.” 

She sighed. “I shall not attempt to hasten fate, Mr. Hollis.” 

“You are a gracious Jady, Mrs. McClain.” 

He bowed, and she swept past him to her room. 

With the door safely closed behind her, she ran to the bed, swung 
about, and plumped herself into the middle of the feather mattresses 
like a stone dropped into dough, and laughed delightedly. Another 
hazard passed. 

One of the letters was from her mother, and two were from England, 
addressed to Edward. Her mother was worried about her safety “in 
those dreadful wildernesses,” and prayed constantly for her, anxiously 
awaiting news. ... Jane glanced through it quickly and set it aside. 

One of Edward’s letters was from Uncle Horace Burnaby. Uncle 
Horace was gravely disturbed at Edward’s resigning his commission. 
At his wife’s—Edward’s Aunt Alice’s—request, he had paid a goodly 
sum for the colors which had brought Edward his Captaincy and the 
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appointment to this mission in the Colonies. Edward, announced Uncle 
Horace with pompous reproach, should have consulted him before he 
made such a move. 

The other letter was the official acceptance of Edward’s resignation, 
and there was enclosed an order for English silver to the amount due 
Edward. It was a fair-sized sum, in these parts where one rarely saw 
anything but tobacco notes. But she would have to arrange to go to 
Williamsburg to submit the order and collect the silver, or she would 
have to find some messenger she could trust. Perhaps next time Mr. 
Gist went there .. . or Mr. Frazier— 

She got up quickly. What under the blue heavens had made her 
think of Mr. Frazier? A trader. Who ever heard of a trader one could 
trust with silver? 


Cinthy had put meat to boil with hominy grits. Jane set Dorkey to 
helping her, and went off herself to Mr. Hollis’ office. She could delay 
no longer sending word to her parents about Edward’s death. She 
would let them send the news on to Uncle Horace. 

It was a brief letter; there was little she could say unless she told them 
she had not gone out with Mr. Gist to the back country—and she had 
no intention of doing that; it would mean such long and useless ex- 
planations. 

She spared them all unhappy details about Edward; she even omitted 
the date of his death. One might easily assume, she thought as she read 
it over, that she was out in the wilderness settlement. Her parents 
would be scandalized if they were to learn she had been here at Will’s 
Creek all the time, a widow. And if they were ever to hear she’d been 
cooking for workmen! . 

“In haste,” she concluded, “the express is ready to leave.” 

She gave it to Charles, with the postal fee in advance. “Leave it at 
the ordinary in Winchester,” she told him. 

He was stuffing quantities of food down his gullet, and would be 
through before any of the others. There were heavy storm clouds in the 
east, he said, and he wanted to get started while he could still travel. 

Jane hurried to look over the samples of his wares that he had set 
out on the counter by the door. She would need so many things if she 
were to be going out with Mr. Gist. But Mr. Hollis was buzzing 
around like an energetic bee, and he would wonder why she was buy- 
ing them. 


She chose a dozen kitchen utensils and an ax and a saw and two oil 
lamps. If Hollis was curious, she might imply they were to be gifts. 
A thin explanation, but it would have to suffice. 

Jane was not hungry, and went early to bed without supper. When 
Cinthy came she pretended to be asleep. But she was too weary to 
sleep. Her mood had changed with her weariness, and her conscience 
was not too easy. One should be most awfully sure he’s right before 
going in the face of circumstance as she had done. She went off to 
sleep, and to uneasy dreams of her childhood, her parents, and her 
home in Winchester. : 

She wakened again in the night, quiet now and rested, her resolve 
restrengthened. No, it was not bad of me, really, she told herself, not 
to have sent them word earlier about Edward. His Aunt Alice Burn- 
aby—who had married Uncle Horace—was Edward’s only relative; she 
is in England, she could do nothing. And surely it was no unkindness 
to Papa and Mamma not to go back to BowBells. If they were honest, 
they’d admit they would not welcome my return. They were plainly 
glad last year to see me married and off their hands. 

She recalled them and the times they had been bewildered and af- 
fronted by her as she grew up. Like the time her father had encoun- 
tered her competing with some men from the tavern firing at a target; 
he had not been mollified by the fact that she had outshot every man 
there. And the time she'd ridden down Main Street astride her horse. It 
had seemed the reasonable way to ride a horse, and her skirts had been 
wide enough to hide her legs. But they’d been horrified and offended, 
and they’d stood together, father and mother, looking at her as if she 
were some wild creature, not possibly their child, flesh of their flesh, but 
some alien, offending spirit that had pushed its way into their home. 
She had never felt free for a moment, free of their restrictions or their 
disapproval, of their complete inability to see things as she saw them. 

Ah, no, she assured herself again, I cannot go back to that. It is not 
bad of me to find a way to stay. 

Even when Mr. Gist returns, and takes my father’s horses back to 
Winchester, I shall not go. Mr. Hollis will be surprised and Cinthy will 
not understand, and Almida can say what she will—they cannot make 
me go, they cannot just carry me off. 

It was a new kind of strength she felt: the ability to stand unmoved 
before the threat of force. Christmas had gone, the new year had come, 
the men should be returning any day from Venango. She did not 
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know how she would manage, but when the time came she would find 
a way. 

In the morning Trent and his men refilled their saddlebags and left. 
Mr. Hollis shrugged. “No doubt it is just as well,” he conceded, “to 
show the French we have soldiers behind our words.” 


D 


ANE AND HYACINTH were rolling dough into loaves of 
bread. Dorkey had gone with a pail to get water. It was the sixth of 
January. 

Suddenly Dorkey was back, without the pail. She sped across the big 
room, into the bedroom, closing the door behind her. Jane and Cinthy 
stopped, their hands sticky with dough, and stared after her. 

“What under the blue heavens struck her?” 

Just at that moment two men entered from the outside—Mr. Gist 
and the young major. Behind them, and more vivid than both, John 
Frazier. Dorkey had seen them coming. ... 

Jane began to clean her hands. Cinthy ran to knock at her father’s 
door. Papa, Papa, they’re here.” 

So—they had returned. It was the day she had dreaded. But now she 
discovered she felt no trace of the dread. She was not going back to 
Winchester yet and nothing they could do would make her go. She 
found that she felt nothing but the sudden release of a prolonged 
anxiety about their safety. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “praise the glory, 
you're safe.” 

Mr. Gist smiled slightly. “Good afternoon, Mrs. McClain.” 

Major Washington bowed, with the same grave formality that had 
marked him before. 

Jane paused an instant before she let her eyes go beyond them to 
John Frazier. 

“Mrs. McClain,” he said, and bowed in exaggerated imitation of the 
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Major, doffing his fur cap. He straightened, crossing glances with her, 
dark laughter in his eyes. 

Mr. Hollis came, smiling with satisfaction. “Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
so you came through.” His smile vanished; he eyed them dubiously, 
beginning to suspect. “What news do you bring?” 

“Bad news,” Mr. Gist said. 

“No!” Hollis turned to the Major. “The French—what did they 
say?” 

“That they’d been sent to take the Ohio Valley, and—in their own 
words, if the ladies will pardon—that by God they were going to take 
it.” 

“Surely now—” Hollis began, squirming. 

Jane stood staring at them, trying to take in this incredible news. If 
the French came down into the valley, if they took it all... the 
English pushed back ... there would be no frontier to go to.... 

Dorkey came out of the bedroom, dressed in the new gray and yellow 
plaid, gliding with a pretended indolence. Behind her pretty, tight 
features was secret excitement. The three men, standing close to the fire 
rubbing their hands, beating their arms, watched her. The little 
strumpet, Jane thought, if that isn’t like her, running in to dress her- 
self up, Cinthy and me in our work aprons and petticoats. . . . 

Cinthy was saying, “But you’re cold. And I daresay you’re hungry.” 

“Of course, of course,” Mr. Hollis said, suddenly bustling and flushed 
and solicitous. 

Yes, the travelers said, they would be glad of food. Major Washing- 
ton said, “Please do not let us be too great a trouble. The simplest fare 
will suffice.” He smiled. “If only it is hot.” 

“Here, draw up chairs,” Hollis said. He settled himself. “Now, now 
I must hear all about it.” 

Jane wanted to hear too. She gave quick orders to the girls, and un- 
dertook the laying of the table herself, so that she could hear. Why was 
Frazier here with them? Would he be going on to the coast with them? 

Mr. Gist and the Major were telling about their trip: They’d had 
bitter weather but they’d got to Venango, where they found a French 
officer, Joncaire, in the house that had been John Frazier’s. She looked 
at Frazier; had he been with them? They’d gone on to the French fort 
at Le Boeuf where Washington had got all the measurements of the 
fort, and had been able to count the canoes and make a note of the 
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amount of the artillery. The French had been courteous to their faces, 
but had treacherously attempted to win over their Indians with pres- 
ents and liquor. 

When the girls’ clatter became too noisy, Jane gave up any pretense 
of helping with the meal and came around the table where she could 
hear all that was said. 

The trip back had been bad, their horses weak and useless. 

“Where is Mr. van Braam?” Hollis asked. 

They had left him to come along slowly with the horses while 
Washington and Gist came on afoot. Yes, it had been a perilous trip; 
they’d had to make a raft to carry them across the Allegheny just above 
Mr. Frazier’s Turtle Creek place, and it had plunged them into the 
icy current, freezing Mr. Gist’s fingers. 

“And so you really believe—” Mr. Hollis began, still unable to accept 
the worst. ' 

“that the French mean to possess the Ohio Valley,” Major Wash- 
ington finished for him, “and they will not stop till they have taken it 
or been beaten back.” 

“Mr. William Trent went through here less than a week ago,” 
Hollis temporized. 

“We met him,” Christopher Gist said. 

John Frazier grinned and added, “No thanks to him I’m here to 
tell about it. He heard someone coming and he got scared and fired. 
He’s a damned poor aim, lucky for him. If he’d got my horse Vango, 
Pd have wrung the skinny Trent neck, and with pleasure.” 

Mr. Hollis continued importantly, ignoring Frazier’s digression: 
“Our company is having him build a fort at the Forks.” 

Gist said, “When Trent learned of the dangerous French attitude, 
though, he decided not to go that close to them. He’s going to build 
a storehouse just beyond my place where he can store supplies to send 
down to the Forks by boat, later, when the reinforcements have come.” 

“The yellow-backed varmint,” Frazier commented contemptuously. 
He turned to Washington. “I hope you tell the Governor to send out 
someone who doesn’t scare at every rustle in the brush.” 

Hollis asked the Major with lordly carelessness, “I don’t suppose 
you're any kin to the late Mr. Lawrence Washington who was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Land Company?” 

“Pm his brother, his half brother,” the Major replied gravely. 
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“Not really!” Mr. Hollis straightened, suddenly discomposed. In a 
moment he was vanishing into his office. For another bottle of his 
precious Madeira wine, Jane thought, amused. 

She said to the young major, “Then you must be the Mr. George 
Washington who visits Lord Fairfax at Greenway Court.” 

“Yes, I am that one.” 

“My father’s plantation is at Winchester, not far from Greenway 
Court.” 

“Tve purchased land near Winchester myself, to the north, on Bull- 
skin Run.” 

“Of course. I remember now. I saw you one day going out in Lord 
Fairfax’s gig.” 

“Yes’—he smiled—“though I prefer the speed of a saddled horse 
myself.” 

Jane laughed. “But you looked very elegant’ in the gig.’ 

Hollis returned with the wine. The name of Lawrence Washington 
had worked a change in him; he was now the apologetic, ingratiating 
host. It amused Jane to see that Mr. Washington’s young brother was 
embarrassed and discomfited by the attentions. 

“No doubt,” Mr. Hollis said, “you want to look over the new build- 
ings? Check on the accounts?” 

“Not at all, sir,” he replied engagingly, to allay Mr. Hollis’ anxiety. 
“I am sure you have everything in the best of order. I want only to get 
my rest tonight and move on as fast as possible to Williamsburg.” 

“If only you can persuade them back there,” Frazier commented, 
“to act in time. If they’d move quickly, we might present an impreg- 
nable face to the French and they’d withdraw.” 

“Thats what we'll hope for,” Gist said. 

Frazier’s lips tightened with wry contempt. “They'll probably sit on 
their backsides, though, till we’re annihilated and the colonies slowly 
forced into the sea. The English are so damned slow.” 

Hollis flushed uncomfortably. But Major Washington smiled and 
said, “Aren’t you English, Mr. Frazier?” 

“I’m Scotch,” he said. “There’s a difference.” 

“I thought the Scotch were the canny ones who took their time.” 

Frazier lifted a dark eyebrow and grinned. “Only when it profits 
them to delay. But we'll never be caught when it’s a matter of drawing 
a weapon in time.” 

The food was ready and Jane went around to help the girls put it on 
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the table. Bowls of soup, corn pone, the reheated hominy grits and 
pork from the noon meal. 

The men finished eating and Major Washington asked to retire. Mr. 
Hollis offered him the warmth of his office, but he preferred to go to 
Mr. Gist’s cabin. Dorkey went with him, carrying a scoop of coals to 
start the fire in the fireplace; Christopher Gist would join him after a 
smoke with John Frazier and Mr. Hollis. 

Hollis was perturbed. “But the brother of Lawrence Washington! 
He is used to fine beds. They tell me—” 

Gist reassured him. “He has slept also in the worst of ways. After 
the trip we’ve had, the warmth and the cleanliness tonight will seem 
luxurious—even to the brother of Lawrence Washington.” 

John, who had been standing with his back to the fire, began to 
pace the floor. His arms were crossed over his chest, one hand holding 
his pipe, his long legs taking him from wall to wall and back. 

“At the moment,” he said, to no one in particular, to the room at 
large, “that young man is almost our only hope.” 

“The Major?” Hollis asked quickly. “He seems very young.” 

“He is young. But he’s got a head on his shoulders and he’s got the 
favor of the Governor.” 

Jane had poured mugs of brandy, and as she handed one to John 
Frazier she asked, “Do you think he is just interested in profits for his 
company, or do you think he has some feelings for us settlers?” 

“I don’t give a damn,” John answered forcefully. “I swear I don’t 
give a damn why he or anyone else does anything, just so somebody 
does something—before the French have really run us out.” 

He swung his leg over the bench and sat down at the table. 

Jane, seated across the table from him, looked past him and said to 
Mr. Gist, “Tell me, how is everything out at your place? Have they 
got their cabins built?” 

He told her about the storehouse there, and the little cabins dotting 
the clearing or concealed in the shelter of surrounding forest; he an- 
swered her questions about the Oddies, Teeny Twait and Henry, the 
Cassys and the Deals, the strange Mr. Sipes and his sister. i 

Jane’s chest began to ache as she listened, to ache because she held 
it taut, fearing they might suspect the degree of her emotion. She 
should have had one of those cabins, she was telling herself passionately, 
she should have been out there herself to see old Mrs. Oddie wandering 
fearlessly through those untrodden wilderness forests, and to know 
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about the planning for the crops. “Do the animals fare well in such 
bitter cold?” she asked. Every detail, she must know every detail. 

Christopher Gist, rubbing his poor numb fingers, smiled at her 
eagerness. And John Frazier was amused; it was in the occasional 
twinkle in his eyes, in the thin wide smile of his lips that deepened the 
crease in his cheeks. 

Cinthy had finished her chores and she sat beside Jane, but her wide 
eyes were heavy with sleep and she went off gratefully to bed when 
Jane caught her nodding. 

Dorkey sat on the stool next the fireplace, her dark eyes glittering as 
she watched Mr. Frazier. Twice Jane saw her there, and at last, smiling 
inwardly, she said, “Dorkey, you too must be tired. You may go now.” 

Dorkey gave her a quick look. But she said nothing; she left. 

Jane poured the men more of the brandy, and then she put her hands 
under the table so no one could see how tightly they were clenched. 
“Mr. Gist, when are you going out again? I want to go with you. I 
want more than anything in the world to live out there. I'll do any- 
UNMS o a 

John said leisurely, “You wouldn’t like it so well when your feet 
froze and the food ran out and the damned French began sending 
Indians full of rum to steal your horses and your scalps.” 

“Yes, even then.” 

Unexpectedly she caught his glance again. There was laughter in his 
eyes, that glowed like dark coals with hidden fire. His voice was deep 
and rich and taunting. “What, woman, have you no fear?” 

“None,” she said, and lifted her head an inch. 

He raised his eyebrow. “Have you not even the timidity that is 
woman’s?” 

Without a flicker in her eye, nor the faintest change of muscles in 
her face, she rose and turned her back upon him. There was conscious 
slow grace in the sway of her hips as she walked to the food closet. 

“Ay,” she heard John say to Chris with crude half humor. “Ay, she 
has a woman’s ways.” 

She closed the door of the closet behind her; stood for an instant, 
her chest rising with the deep breath she permitted herself now to 
draw. John. John Frazier. She liked his name, his face, his speech. She 
remembered how at home they had talked about traders: lawless, un- 
couth, unscrupulous, ignorant. But she didn’t care. She liked even his 
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crudity. There was something plain and honest and earthy in his man- 
ner and his crudeness. John Frazier. A man like that... 

She brought the container of dry unsweetened cakes for the men to 
eat with their brandy. She set it on the table, bade them a solemn good 
night, and turned toward her room. She paused just long enough to put 
more wood on the fire. 

John Frazier was saying, “Chris, why do you go on? You've had a 
hard trip, you need rest. My men will be here in a few days, they will 
take the horses through for you. You stay here, and when you're ready 
to go back to your place Pll go with you.” 

So Mr. Frazier would not be going on at once. Jane went to her room 
without speaking further, nor looking back. 

Quietly, so as not to disturb Dorkey or Hyacinth, she undressed. 
In her night rail she climbed into bed beside Cinthy. Dorkey, at the 
other side of the room, slept like one dead, without ever a sound of 
breath; but Jane could hear Cinthy breathing, the soft even rhythm of 
a child’s dreamless sleep. 

Jane settled into the deep feather mattress. She could feel the warmth 
of her body spreading into the woolen sheets. This fatigue at the end 
of a busy day was something that—strangely—she enjoyed. There was 
in her, despite the physical weariness, a satisfaction, a kind of exulta- 
tion. This working, this providing for oneself and for others the very 
substance of life was good. 

Oh, yes, she would stay. She must stay. This was English land and 
the English would save it some way from the French; and then there’d 
come a time—she'd go on out there, she’d take up new land, she’d be 
part of the great wonderful movement westward. 

... A house standing by itself among forests and rivers and moun- 
tains. A house you had built with your hands, shelter from storm, 
warmth in the midst of cold, protection from wild things. Where you 
rose before the sun, with work to do—hard work else you would not 
eat. Killing game for your meat, growing your vegetables, your flax, 
your corn; finding berries and greens and nuts in the woods; hot breads 
and fragrant steam from soups. A bed with woolen sheets woven from 
the wool of your own sheep, quilts filled with the down from your own 
fowl. 

A bed— Alone? 


She smiled into the darkness with secret, knowing candor. How 
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shocked the others would be; but she had never really visualized that 
wilderness without a man to share it. 

Not a weakling like Edward, nor a golden youth like Reason Miller; 
not a fusty Mr. Hollis. . . . But a mate whose blood ran with the same 
fires as her own. 


O 


HE HAD NO sooner closed her eyes, it seemed, than 
it was morning, and she was wakened by Dorkey dressing. Jane 
stretched and turned over. 

“You don’t need to put on your best dress for breakfast,” she said 
to Dorkey. “The Major won’t notice you.” 

Dorkey’s small mouth tightened and she went on, struggling into 
the gray and yellow plaid, her fingers too clumsy with cold to fasten 
it properly. 

“Come here,” Jane said, and raised herself on one elbow to fasten 
it for her. 

When Dorkey had gone, Jane prodded Cinthy. “Come on, sleepy. You 
must send off the Major with a pretty smile for the Governor.” 

Major Washington and Christopher Gist presented themselves before 
breakfast was cooked; Mr. Frazier did not come till later. They sat at 
the table discussing their plans. It amused Jane to note the willingness 
and alacrity with which Cinthy and Dorkey served them. 

Cinthy, returning to the hearth, asked in a whisper, “What’s the mat- 
ter with his face?” 

“Those are pockmarks,” Jane replied. 

Dorkey stared from behind Cinthy. “What are pockmarks?” 

Jane gave her a look. “From smallpox.” 

“Where is the other man?” Cinthy asked. “The one who was with 
him before? He was handsomer.” 
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“Oh,” Jane answered carelessly, “he fell off a raft into the icy river 
and drowned.” She handed them each a bow] of mush. “Here, put these 
on the table.” 

The Major was to go on alone that morning, to carry the message ta 
Governor Dinwiddie. He could go faster alone, he said, and he was in 
haste to get the word back, and to start the forming of an army to bring 
back with him. 

Mr. Gist prayed him Godspeed, Mr. Hollis hoped anxiously his report 
on the settlement at Will’s Creek would be satisfactory. John Frazier 
gave him a hunting knife of unsurpassed sharpness. 

Mr. Gist had fever, and he returned to his cabin. 

Mr. Binney came in asking for corn meal and hominy grits. “And,” 
he hoped, smiling cherubically, “a morsel of deer meat from the buck 
Climbing Bear got yesterday?” 

Jane was angered. “Mr. Binney,” she said, “it’s time you were foraging 
for your own food, or doing work to earn it.” 

“My back—” he began. 

She’d heard that before: he had pains in his back which prevented 
him from digging earth or cutting wood or carrying; they had seen 
little frizzle-haired Mrs. Binney struggling back to their cabin with pails 
of water, and carrying in the firewood; alone she had done the washing 
and emptied the big tubs. And Mr. Binney, it was learned, “hated fire- 
arms,” and “could not abide the trapping of poor little animals.” 

Jane gave him the corn meal and the grits. “You'll have to do without 
meat,” she said. “Our supply is getting low.” 

He stood staring at her, a big man with a shabby wig over his bald 
pate, his round pink face and blue eyes puzzled and hurt and helpless. 

She tightened her mouth in exasperation. “Very well,” she told him, 
and went for the freshly butchered venison that Dorkey was making 
ready for the smokehouse. She gave it to him, and then she stood, hands 
on hips, watching him go off with his booty. His step was surprisingly 
springy for so big a man, and his wide posterior swayed happily. She 
laughed and shook her head, and turned to go back to her work. 

John Frazier stood behind her. There was laughter in his eyes. 
“Maybe we'd better do something about replenishing the larder.” 

Jane had stopped shortly; she felt some warning to be on guard, to 
be wary. 

“I sent Climbing Bear out an hour ago, for squirrel,” she said. 
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“With his musket or his bow and arrow?” 

“His musket.” 

“Then he may bring you bear meat, but he won’t bring you squirrel.” 

“No.” She laughed. “And the last time he couldn't even hit the bear. 
He chased it till it was caught in a pit and then he threw his knife 
att. 

John indicated the gun in his hand; he had been cleaning it. “T'll get 
you squirrel. Want to come along?” 

At the edge of the forest Jane said, “May I see your rifle? I shan’t 
ask to fire it.” ; 

“I might invite you to—liking admiration of my craft.” 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful?” She turned it in her hands. The long stock 
of curly maple was heavily carved, the flat ornate holder for the grease 
patches was highly polished brass. 

“A true lover of guns,” he said, “looks first at the barrel and the 
sight and the lock. The carving on the stock is only for vanity’s sake.” 

“But it catches a woman’s eye.” 

She held up the long heavy gun, sighted down the barrel. 

“Here,” he said, “let me see you fire it. You boasted once of your 
aim.” 

He took it from her and loaded it, ramming down the powder and 
the bullet with his rod. “I do not really need grease patches,” he said. 
“I make my bullets to the exact fit of the rifled barrel.” He put the 
powder in the pan and returned the weapon to her. 

She told him where to place the rack and she rested the gun upon it. 

“Do you see that knothole in the tree trunk?” she asked. “That’s my 
mark.” 

“If you hit it squarely, I'll give you a gun. Not this one, but one 
"most as good.” 

“Tl hold you to that,” she warned, her eyes flashing with excitement. 

“T hold myself to any promises I make. Now let’s see you fire.” 

She set her feet, she moved the gun slowly and with sure touch while 
she sighted along the barrel. She was steady and nerveless when she 
dicked the lock. The powder flashed in the pan, the gun jumped, 
smoke rose in a round puff. 

“By jings, I think you hit it,” he said. They moved toward the tree. 
The bullet had made a hole at the outer rim of the knot. 

“T wouldn’t have dared to miss,” she said. 

“All right, when William comes you shall have your gun.” 
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Three days later William Fix came. John selected a gun from those 
William was taking to fill orders in Williamsburg. “Tell Young I'll 
fill that order next time,” he told William. He grinned. “Tell him I 
was doing errands for the Governor and it ran me short on time.” 

It was a beautiful weapon; Jane was excited about possessing it. 
They went at once into the woods to try it out. They brought in an 
unbelievable number of turkey and squirrel. 

Christopher Gist was still too ill to travel, and so William and the 
other men from Frazier’s were to go on, with the goods and guns from 
the post, and they would return the horses Gist had brought, as well 
as those Washington had left behind. 

The morning of the day they were to leave, Jane gathered courage 
to speak to John of her parents. 

There was snow on the ground and the air was still and cold, but the 
sun’s direct rays were mild. She and Almida had been at Mr. Gist’s 
earlier, caring for him. He needed rest and warmth and, when his 
appetite returned, plenty of good fattening food. But now she was go- 
ing back there alone; this time to see John Frazier, who had promised 
to stay close and keep the fire going. 

She passed Reason Miller’s cabin; and there, beyond the next two 
empty ones, was Mr. Gist’s. John Frazier sat against one of the posts 
at the top of the three narrow steps to the porch, smoking. 

He watched her come. He did not speak or wave or nod, yet in his 
affable waiting gaze there was welcome. 

“Mr. Frazier, I’ve come to speak with you.” 

eves?” 

He nodded toward the post across from him. She climbed the steps 
and sat down there. 

“Could your men,” she asked, “return my father’s horses without 
letting him know I am here at Will’s?” 

He eyed her, one eyebrow lifted, and did not reply. 

Jane drew back her head, discomfited. “They think I am out at Mr. 
Gist’s,” she said. “If they knew I was here, a widow, they would send 
to fetch me.” She looked quickly into his face, and there was passion 
in her voice and in the sudden clenching of her hands. “And I couldn't 
bear to go back. I simply couldn’t bear it!” 

He did not speak for a minute. Jane looked down at her hands in 
her lap. Had she spoken too emotionally? She was asking him to abet 
her in a lie. She could not blame him if he refused. 
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His voice was calm, almost disinterested: “Very well. Ill instruct 
William. You can trust him.” 

“I—I hate to ask him to lie for me.” 

“He won't lie. He just won’t know anything. He won’t even know 
your name.” 

“Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

She relaxed against the porch post, leaning her head back. She sighed. 
“You make it very simple,” she said. “But I hate duplicity.” 

John Frazier thwacked his pipe. “You need not be ashamed. One 
must lead his life.” He made a careless gesture and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “If you’re not strong enough to stand up to them . . .” 

She turned quickly. “But they have everything on their side.” 

“Everything? Have you nothing on yours?” 

. She paused, and smiled. “Only the yearnings of a bad and willful 
heart.” She drew a deep breath, and passion rose again in her protest: 
“And because I hate that life. I’d die if I had to go back to it.” 

“Why?” 

“Why?” she repeated, a little startled. “Because—’ She gave up. “I 
don’t know.” 

“I know.” His knees were drawn up and his forearms rested on 
them. “Because you want to be where things are happening. Excite- 
ment, danger—the thirst for it is in your blood.” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully, and looked at him. It was wonderful 
his knowing; he understood even better than did she herself. “Yes, 
that’s it. In Winchester—you’ve no idea how deadly it is. Did the pud- 
ding turn out well, how straight was the wick in the candle, fullness 
only in the back of the skirt or all the way around—day after day, those 
are the vital questions. And all the zhings—new fashions in every mail 
from England, foods and jewelry and footwear. Oh, I felt I should 
suffocate.” 

“I’m sure I would too. Thats what I like about living out at my 
post.” 

“Tell me about Turtle Creek.” Her eyes were alight with quickened 
interest. 

He described to her the neat commodious house at Turtle Creek 
and its loft crammed with stores; of the magazine and the shop where 
he worked at his gunsmithery, the barns. And when she demanded 
every small detail, he took out his hunting knife and scratched the 
plan of it on the raw wood of the porch. From the house he could look 
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down on the flat pasture by the river where he kept his horses—there 
were more than a hundred and fifty of them. At night a guard was 
_always on duty, watching lest the Indians try to steal them. There were 
eleven men in all, his clerk, his trappers and traders, the two grooms, 
two servants—one of them, he said, the best cook in the province. 

“You live like an earl,” she said. 

“I like good food,” he said. “And soft beds. And beautiful women.” 
His glance was as careless and as intimate as the brush of fingers across 
her flesh. 

She gave no indication of her heightened pulse. She spoke quickly, 
boldly: “But you’ve never married?” 

“No. I never found the woman I’d care to marry who could also be 
a trader’s wife.” 

There was challenge and laughter in Jane’s gray eyes. She asked, 
“What kind of woman would you care to marry?” 

He gave a brief but thorough glance. “You would do.” 

Jane gasped. 

But John was going on: “Or that girl Dorkey. It would be something 
like training a mountain cat, but feed her well and give her things and 
shed do all right.” 

Jane caught her breath again. “Dorkey,” she scoffed. “That little 
weasel. Why, she will do nothing unless she is told.” 

“I could tell her.” 

“She’s greedy. She’s never had a kind or an unselfish feeling in he 
life.” 

“You don’t want a woman with soft feelings out in a place like 
Mirtle Creek.” 

“You couldn’t trust her. She—” 

He chuckled. “I see you don’t want me to marry Dorkey.” 

Jane stood up. “Don’t want you to marry her!” she exclaimed. “What 
does it matter to me if you marry her?” 

“That’s what had me puzzled,” John said. “What does it matter to 
you?” 

Jane stalked off. 

She could hear him laughing behind her. The audacity, the arro- 
gance of him! 

But before she had turned the corner of the blockhouse, she had be- 
gun to laugh too. 
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OHN FRAZIER STAYED on at Will’s Creek all through 
January. He gave no excuse for remaining, save once, when he laugh- 
ingly remarked that there was no hurry for him to return to Turtle 
Creek. “There’s no profit,” he said, “in sitting around swapping jack- 
knives with myself.” 

Christopher Gist grew well and anxious to be off, but John per- 
suaded him to wait. “At least until William Fix returns. There may be 
word from Major Washington.” 

The workmen finished the Reverend Inglehart’s cabin, and all but 
three returned east. Reason Miller was one of the three remaining at 
Wills; Mr. Jones the carpenter another, and Mr. Barndollar. The 
Joneses and the Barndollars would go back with Mr. Gist and take 
up land of their own. Reason Miller gave no explanation for his stay- 
ing, but it was apparent in the furious blushing that overtook him at 
the mere sight of Hyacinth Hollis. 

Day after day, while Jane and the girls were busy with their chores, 
John Frazier sat sprawled in the wide chair by the blockhouse fire, 
talking with Hollis or the others, carving a gun stock or repairing a 
gun, or merely smoking and gazing into the fire. 

She was never unconscious of him there, though she pretended 
scarcely to notice him. And when he would grow restless and say to 
her, “Can’t you leave that now?” she would look up guilelessly from 
her work, as if surprised that he had asked, that he even spoke to her. 
“Why?” He always had something planned: a ride up to Devil’s Lad- 
der to see Old Will, or shooting quail, fishing through the ice, help- 
ing Pafe set traps. She went with him freely, taking care that he did 
not see that it meant any more to her than apparently it meant to him 
—a way to while the days. For he was a strange man: he treated her as 
if she were not a woman, as if she were no more than a companionable 
boy. Despite the time he had looked over her woman’s figure, and the 
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time he had said, “Ay, she has a woman’s ways,” he seemed no longer 
to note those facts. 

Was he merely cautious? For surely there was no pretense in him. 
He was a trader, she reminded herself often, and she had never known 
men like that. 

But she loved the excitement of going’ with him, of the adventures 
they shared. She was coming to know the country, to understand it, to 
live in it and wrest a living from it; and if her companionship with 
John Frazier brought her nothing morc this was enough. 

They rode along the bank of the Potomac one day and made the 
crossing east of the settlement. It was a precarious crossing with ice 
still in the river. She reached the opposite bank ahead of John. An open 
field lay before her, the pasture where they would, in another month, 
bring their beeves from the settlement. As they reached it, Jane drew 
one knee across and dropped her foot so that she rode astride her horse. 
She pulled her skirts around her, tucked the reins loosely into the 
saddle, flung out her arms, and Maryland Maid went flying with her 
across the stretch of field. Oh, it was wonderful! She had never known 
anything so wonderful, so exhilarating. The great muscles of the horse 
as she galloped, the sting of cold air against her cheek, into her chest, 
in her nostrils and her throat. To run like this forever . . . 

John Frazier was directly behind her when she slowed the Maid at 
the edge of the woods. He looked at her and smiled. He knows what I 
feel, she thought gratefully, he knows the magnificence of this freedom. 

It was deepening dusk when they reached the gates in the palisade. 
Almida Quandt was milking her cow; Climbing Bear, at the far end, 
was bedding down the horses. Pafe and Than’l appeared as if by magic 
at the horses’ heads, asking to lead them back to the shed. Flickering 
fire and candlelight showed at the windows of the blockhouse. This is 
my life, Jane told herself. This is my life. PIL never go back to Win- 
chester. There was no defiance in her declaration; she felt strong, in- 
vincible. She knew what she would not do; and nothing, she told her- 
self, can make me do it! 


They were going to ride up the mountain on the other side of the 
river, following the steep cliffs that bordered Will’s Creek. Furley Ann 
asked to go with Jane, and she took her. John on Vango, his mahogany 
stallion, and Jane on the black Maryland Maid. Furley Ann wanted 
first to ride with John, but when the cold air had made her sleepy she 
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reached her arms to Jane, cuddled against her, and slept as they jogged 
along. “The pet,” Jane said, kissing the top of her head, “the little sugar 
pet.” 

John grinned lazily. “You should have children of your own.” 

Jane lifted her head a bit and replied easily, “I know it. I shall some 
day. I'll have a big family.” - 

“I believe you will. And the father of them? Or doesn’t it matter to 
you who fathers them?” 

She would not’ be teased. “Of course,” she said. 

“Tell me about him.” 

The blood rose in her, but she answered lightly, “How can I? I don’t 
know myself yet.” 

Their horses were leisurely climbing. Pale yellow winter sun sifted 
through bare branches and fell on the spots of snow beneath them. 
Jane rode sidesaddle, her cape drawn about the sleeping child in her 
lap. Tendrils of her dark hair escaped the warm woolen cap tied be- 
neath her chin. Her gray eyes had the depth and the sultry lucidity of 
clear quartz. 

John told her idly, “You should take care, the kind of man you 
marry. Women like you who love children so passionately are apt to 
get a husband who’s no more than another child.” Faint amusement 
underlay his careless reflections. “A woman has two kinds of love, 
mother love and mate love, and sometimes one is stronger, and some- 
times the other. But if she chooses a husband when it’s the mother love 
that’s stronger, she chooses a man to mother, and then God help her 
and the man.” 

“Why?” 

“Because when she needs a mate, she has only children, her husband 
has never quite become a man. You should always remember, Jane, a 
woman like you needs a mate. Don’t let your mother passion blind 
you to that.” 

Jane, he called her. And what he said disturbed her deeply. Should 
I permit him to speak to me like that? 

They reached the top of the rise. The horses stopped. Furley Ann 
stirred and wakened. John dismounted, lifted the child to the ground, 
helped Jane down. They hobbled the horses and walked to the edge of 
the precipice. They looked over the edge, at the water frozen in the 
creek bed below. 

John drew two dried apples from his pocket. 
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“Burley Ann, would you like to feed these to the horses?” 

Furley Ann took the apples and ran back to the horses. 

“That was a ruse,” he said to Jane, and smiled and moved toward 
her and put his arms around her. 

She looked up, startled. He was smiling, his face coming closer. His ` 
lips were on hers, hard against her mouth. His arms were iron bands, 
tightening about her. 

The blood swelled in her veins, beat against her ears. Her heart 
thundered. She was weak, and she was strong with sudden surging 
strength. 

His lips moved from hers; pressed again. She raised her arms and 
put them around him, returned the hard pressure of his mouth. 

She was sinking into dark swirling depths ... when he released 
her. 

She swallowed; focused her eyes. His smile was wide and white 
across his dark face. “There!” he said. “That’s the way you should feel 
about a man you'll marry. That’s not mother love, that’s mate love. 
Think you can tell the difference now?” 

She could only stand, staring, mouth agape. 

He reached out and took her hand, led her back to the horses. 

Furley Ann turned toward them as they came, smiled hesitantly. 
“They ate them all up.” 

John swung Jane up onto Maryland Maid, mounted Vango, swerved 
his body down, and caught up Furley Ann to ride with him. 

They did not speak on the way back. They reached the settlement 
and Jane was still dazed. 


A messenger had come through with the mail. There was a letter 
for Jane from her parents. It was just what she’d expected: her father 
and mother were shocked and grieved at the news of dear Edward’s 
death. They had written Uncle Horace, and of course Aunt Alice 
would be inconsolable. They would dispatch a servant to bring Jane 
back, but were unable to make arrangements, and her father had an 
ailment of the joints and could not himself make the journey, but they 
knew there was traffic to and from Will’s Creek, and they ordered her 
to return at once to BowBells. 

She read it through the ence, and tore it up. 


John Frazier . . . ]ohn ... His name was an impassioned litany in 
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her ears. The constant awareness of him was fire in her veins and 
energy in her fingers. A week went by. She rose early, she worked furi- 
ously, she felt agile and strong as she never had before. 

And yet . . . she was puzzled and self-conscious. For John hs 1 gone 
back to treating her exactly as he had before he kissed her. Cou. 1 it 
have meant nothing to him? She had only to shut her eyes and recail - 
that moment, that lost moment when his lips were on hers, to feel 
assured that he had himself been moved—if only for that instant. It 
could not be that he felt the same now. Was he taunting her, testing 
her, watching to see if she would make some gesture toward him? 
Poosh, she told herself and tossed her head, then he’s waiting in vain. 

She pretended indifference to his presence, she went with him as if 
with only idle interest—though never was she unconscious of the deep 
stirring within her which was more than ever like a turbulent hot 
spring below a river’s cold, slow current. 

They talked of the horses, of the weather and trees and animals; 
they laughed together over Hollis’ fusty uncertainty at their comings 
and goings and Almida Quandt’s patent disapproval. Sometimes when 
John rode ahead, his spare limber length easy in the saddle, the narrow 
head with its long brown hair balanced with such indolent grace on his 
shoulders, she could feel her body crying to be close to him again, her 
lips hungering for his kisses. 

And then one day as they were riding through the forest, she threw 
discretion off with a burst of recklessness. They were riding along, the 
Maid and Vango neck and neck; Jane flicked the Maid and rode on 
ahead. She dismounted a short distance beyond and stood there by the 
trunk of a giant maple. She knew what she would say to him when he 
came up. She would look up at him challengingly, tauntingly. “Are 
you only half a man,” she’d ask, “that you do not know when a woman 
hungers for your kisses?” He would spring from his horse, he would 
take her in his arms. . . . The blood hammered in her head in a wild 
rapture of anticipation. 

He came into sight through the trees; wheeled up beside her, sprang 
to the ground. “Quick,” he whispered. “A buck. Take aim. You can 
get him.” 

She did get the buck. He was the largest buck that had ever been 
brought into the settlement. Everyone admired it extravagantly. But 
there was irony in her acceptance of their praise. 

What had he meant by that kiss, there above the Narrows? Was he 
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in truth only showing her what a kiss could mean? Could he rouse 
her as he did, and feel nothing himself? 


Her birthday came late in January. It was a beautiful day and the 
baking had been done the day before. John sat absorbed with his carv- 
ing not far from the fire. They did not need more water, but one of 
the pails was empty and Jane took it down and went out of the block- 
house toward the spring. If John followed her, she would tell him it 
was her birthday, that she was nineteen today. Perhaps he would plan 
some special excursion in celebration. Up the creek again? She caught 
her lower lip with her teeth. 

The new palisade had been extended far enough to enclose the rocky 
grotto, and the water ran slightly warm even in the coldest weather. 
Pafe Quandt was there, floating a seed pod like a little boat in the pool. 
Furley Ann and Than’l watched him. 

Furley Ann’s silky golden hair blew in wisps from under the shir- 
ring of the white woolly hood lined in blue. Oh, the sweet, the pet! 
Jane’s arms ached to hold her. “Come here, Furley Ann.” She sat down 
and: held the child close. Furley Ann snuggled against her. This 
passion of tenderness—mother love that should have children of its 
own. 

She looked up at the sky, the fat, round, white clouds like fleecy 
sheep wandering over blue fields. And thus days were going by—days 
and weeks and months—and no children of her own. No husband. 

“Wait, wait!” Pafe jumped up and ran toward the gate. 

A man and woman on horses, and Pafe hurrying to open the gate to 
let them through. 

John Frazier and Dorkey. 

Jane stood up, letting Furley Ann slide to the ground. Dorkey. She 
felt like a tree split open by lightning. She watched them pass through 
the open gate, watched Pafe close and bolt it behind them. 

She picked up her pail and walked back to the blockhouse. She 
stood, stunned and quaking, before the coals in the fireplace, before 
the neat board under the row of clean kettles. Then she jerked the 
shawl from her shoulders and went to the food closet for supplies. She 
would make rum cakes. Shed make rum cakes till every bin was full 
and overflowing with them. 

She worked in a fury of concentration. At last she set the oven over 
the coals, the cakes were baking, she had to wait now till they were 
done. Her fingers quivered with more unused energy. 
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Had they gone up the slope? Would they stoop to peer over the 
precipice? Did he have his arms around her? Was he kissing her thin 
red mouth? 

A trader! she told herself violently as she steel and washed the 
bowl and the wooden stirring pin. How could she so have forgotten 
herself that she would go vine with a trader? And let him kiss her. 
She was riven with disgust and humiliation. 

And how the people would talk. “He squired Jane McClain. Then 
he threw her over for Dorkey.” ; 

Dorkey, the little trollop. 

It’s what I deserve, she told herself furiously, for going about so 
freely with a man like John Frazier. 

Hyacinth came in. “Jane! What are you doing?” 

What did it look as if she were doing? Jane snapped an answer. 
Then, at the quick wide-eyed hurt in Cinthy’s face, she as suddenly 
melted. 

“Oh, Cinthy, I’m sorry. I’m just a hateful old bear. I’m making rum 
cakes for your father, that’s what Pm doing. And maybe you'd like to 
pack a box of them for Reason.” 

Cinthy blushed prettily. “That would be nice, Jane.” She came closer, 
put her arms around Jane. “You're not hateful, Jane dearest. You're 
generous and good, always.” 

Jane gave her a quick squeeze, commented dryly to herself that she 
should be ashamed of deluding such an innocent, and stooped to see 
if the first batch of cakes was done. 

It was almost dark when John and Dorkey returned. Dorkey’s lips, 
Jane noted with satisfaction, were blue with cold and her teeth 
chattered. 

Jane had a feast ready. Nat had come in during the afternoon with 
his catch of pelts; and just behind him, on the lame and ancient horse, 
Old Will the Indian. They were there in the blockhouse, invited to the 
birthday feast; and Almida and the children and Reason. Jane had 
venison roasted with hazelnuts and barley, the last of the squash, beans 
with brown sweet sauce, sliced apples cooked with spices in a deep 
crust, the rum cakes, and nog. 

“Ist a party, Miss Jane?” Than’l asked, dancing around her skirts 
like a sprite. “Party?” 

“Yes, it’s a party. With Dorkey out from underfoot, it’s wonderful 
what I can get done.” 
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“It’s Jane’s birthday,” Cinthy said. “The bad girl, she didn’t tell us.” 

Jane happened at that moment to see John’s hands, slapping their 
fur mitts. She looked up, saw the laughter in his eyes, and turned away, 
furious again. K 

She had put on the cotton brocade print, and her cheeks were as red 
as the big red flowers in it. When she came out Cinthy had said, “Jane, 
you're beautiful!” and she had felt beautiful, then. But now, with John 
laughing at her, with Dorkey furtive and apprehensive, and Almida 
taking in the low draped neckline, she was sickeningly, maddeningly 
uncertain. 

The table was laid with her white napery and pewter candlesticks. 
Sprays of pine lay in scallops down the center and scattered clusters of 
the crimson berries. 

“Ies a party,” Than’l was telling Furley Ann, and Furley Ann, 
big eyes solemn as she watched Jane, obligingly clapped her small 
hands together and reiterated tonelessly, “It’s a par-ty.” 

Cinthy was speaking to Reason and he was blushing painfully. Mr. 
Hollis said, “Well, now, this is fine. Well, now,” and moved the bench 
out a bit and moved it back again. Pafe Quandt had gone for Mr. Gist 
and they came in; and Jane, seeing that Mr. Hollis wasn’t going to 
bring out his old Madeira, poured mugs of the red Spanish wine from 
the supply in the food closet. 

She had set a place at the table for Dorkey. She sent Dorkey off to 
clean herself up, and let her manner say as plainly as possible that since 
Mr. Frazier was going to make Dorkey his lady . . . 

Mr. Hollis looked slightly disconcerted at his servant eating at his 
board, but he said nothing. Dorkey was silent and inconspicuous, and 
No one made any comment. 

Dorkey ate with surprising grace. You have to credit her that, Jane 
thought, she wants to learn, she’s quick and she’s smart. A trader, Jane 
told herself with wry satisfaction, could be pleased with a wife like 
Dorkey. She was pretty and she liked nice clothes, and in a not too 
observant company, she could almost pass for quality. 

Old Will the Indian was watching Jane. She caught his eye and he 
grinned toothlessly. “What is it?” she asked sharply. 

He shook his head and pointed to her spoon. “Will think that thing 
too small,” he said. “White woman’s arm get heap tired before belly 
full.” 

The others laughed; but Jane put down her spoon and folded her 
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hands in her lap. Old Will was right, her arm did get ured; she was 
tired all over and her hands were trembling. She wasn’t hungry any- 
way, her stomach felt empty, hollow, but it shuddered against the 
thought of food. 

When the evening chores were over, Jane went to sit near Mr. Gist. 
Cinthy and Reason were on the platform at the outer rim of warmth 
trom the fire, holding hands in an agony of fright and embarrassment. 
Old Will, stuffed to stupidity, dozed by the fire. Almida had twice 
told Pafe to stop running and sliding on the floor; and now she had 
him over her knee, whaling his backside. When she finished, he would 
stand up, unmoved by the punishment—but he would not run or slide 
again. John was taking turns the length of the room. 

Little Than’l caught on to John’s leg and rode his foot, shouting 
with glee. Furley Ann edged over to Jane and hung to the arm of the 
chair, her small body swaying slightly, while she stared at first Jane 
and then Mr. Gist as they talked. 

Mr. Gist was restless to be back at his place; he feared the Indians 
would become a menace. 

“But,” Jane said, glad of conversation, of being able to ignore John, 
“you said the Indians around you were friendly.” 

“They were, yes, but how long will they remain so, with the French 
stirring them up against us?” 

“But the Indians promised you they would not molest any English 
east of the Ohio.” 

From the corner of her eye she had seen John stop within hearing; 
he gave Than’l a coin and a pat on the head; then he swung a chair 
around, straddled it, and, facing them, said, “Have no fear, if we 
whites are going to be at war with each other, the Indians will be 
around, picking off their share of scalps and plunder.” 

Furley Ann went quietly off, to try to get a look at Thans coin. 

“But why,” asked Jane stiffly, “why our scalps? Would they not be 
on our side, against the French?” 

He arched his brows. ““They’ll want to be on the side that’s going to 
win. From the look of things at the moment, that will not be the | 
English side.” ; 

“I wonder,” she said, turning again to Christopher Gist, ostenta- 
tiously ignoring John’s pessimism, “how the young Major is faring 
with the Governor.” 

“Successfully, I hope,” Gist said. 
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John had laid his forearms across the back of his chair; now he rested 
his chin on his arms and commented dryly, “If the English don’t do 
something soon, IIl have to go over to the French myself.” 

Jane gave him a sharply scornful look. “The French are our ene- 
mies.” 

He shrugged. “No use giving up a nice profitable business.” 

Her brow cleared and she raised her head. “I forgot,” she said scath- 
ingly, “you're a trader, and no man’s an enemy to you if he’s got goods 
to barter.” 

“That’s fact,” John agreed easily. His eyes met hers. 

When he looked at her like that, with open laughter in his eyes, she 
had either to laugh or to snub him rudely. She stared at him woodenly 
for an instant; turned her head away. 

“Mr. Gist,” she said, leaning toward him and speaking earnestly, “let 
me go out with you when you go.” 

“Not a woman alone,” he replied. “I could not take a woman alone 
with things as they are now.” 

“But I don’t mind being alone. PH work, '—” 

He shook his head. 

“Mr. Gist, what am I to do? I can’t stay on here indefinitely, Pm not 
going back to Winchester—” 

John interrupted, with mock secretiveness: “You could get married.” 

She was startled by the sudden indiscreet thundering of her heart. 
She dropped her head, hoping to conceal the flush on her face. 

He asked her pointedly: “Had you never thought of that?” 

She faced him. Let him see the flush of her cheeks if he must. “Yes,” 
she said, “I have.” 

“Well, now’—he spoke with his usual careless drawl, and the laugh- 
ter in his eyes was like the embers in a dark fireplace—“I haven’t got 
a wife. I could use a wife out at my post. A woman’s hand at arrang- 
ing, linens for the table and pewter spoons . . .” You could hardly 
tell he was smiling, except that the creases in his cheeks were so deep. 

She lifted her head and looked at him with exaggerated calm and 
with appraisal. “I’m sure,” she said, “that some other way will present 
itself.” 

Then he did grin, broadly, and he shook his head. “No other way 
half so interesting.” 

“You think a great deal of yourself, don’t you?” She lifted her head 
still higher. 
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He said, “When you sight down that long nose of yours, I feel I 
ought to hie for cover.” 

Furley Ann had wandered over to John’s chair. Now he caught her 
and lifted her onto his lap. Her white cap was set on the top of her 
head and her hair hung down behind and spread across her shoulders. 
Almida had brushed it till it gleamed like spun sugar in the firelight. 
Jane, from under half-raised eyelids, saw John’s lean brown hands 
ruffling the pale golden strands. 

“Chris,” John said, “how about taking a run down to Cresap’s to- 
morrow? He may have some news.” 


“Very well,” Christopher said. 
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ORKEY WOULDN'T GET up in the morning, 
and Jane was annoyed. That’s what came of John Frazier taking her 
out yesterday and their letting her eat at the table; she developed a mis- 
taken idea of her own elegance. 

“You get out of that bed,” Jane ordered her. “Get out or I'll take a 
length of hickory to you.” 

It was language Dorkey was accustomed to; and she got up. 

Christopher Gist and John Frazier and Reason rode off early for 
Old Town. They would remain at Cresap’s till tomorrow. This was 
not the week for washing, but, Jane thought, a good job of clothes- 
scrubbing should be good for Dorkey. When servants get lazy and 
unreasonable, you have to remind them of their duties. She stripped 
the beds and collected the soiled linens and piled them near the out- 
side door. It would be warm enough to wash outside; there was sun, 
and the water would be heating over fires close by, and good hard 
scrubbing would do its share to keep one from getting cold. Dorkey 
was sullen, but Jane kept her working. 

Cinthy stretched the linens on the bushes and over the dry forked 
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branches that Climbing Bear cut and brought in and set in the ground. 
Jane used the hot water from the clothes to scrub the floor in the 
blockhouse. It was hard work, but it assuaged her conscience for driv- 
ing Dorkey so hard. 

The washed clothes dried, except the heaviest petticoats, which the 
girls brought in before dark to hang near the fire. The next day Jane 
and Dorkey took turns at ironing while Cinthy mended, and by 
nightfall when the men returned, everything was put away. Jane had 
even had time to make up a recipe of ink with the copperas and gum 
arabic she had got Mr. Hollis to order for her. 

Dorkey had washed her hair at noon and now she had it dressed, 
laughably like Jane’s, with the addition of two fashionable curls down 
the back. She wore the gray and yellow plaid, and with it a new shift 
that showed a narrow ruffle of white at neck and sleeve end. 

Jane scorned changing from the dress in which she had worked all 
day. She put on a clean apron, she washed her face, she tucked more 
combs into her hair. 

Out in the big room, she set herself at once to the task of preparing 
the meal. Dorkey looked very pretty indeed, with her shining brown 
hair and the becoming dress. Almida had given her a long apron, and 
she wore that, but even so, she was so fearful lest she soil her dress she 
was not much help. 

It was odd: all through dinner John Frazier seemed scarcely to 
notice Dorkey. He talked to them about Cresap, and ignored the girl 
who kept putting herself in the way of his attention. 

“Cresap believes,” he said to Hollis, “that your Ohio Company is 
largely responsible for our difficulties with the Indians now.” 

“I suppose he thinks,” Hollis said shifting uncomfortably in his 
chair, “it’s because the free traders stir them up against our Ohio Com- 
pany traders.” 

“Yes. Your company has made some pretty bitter enemies.” 

“You're a free trader, Mr. Frazier. We've treated you well, haven’t 
wer” 

John answered with good-natured amusement, “Yes, because my 
posts have been useful to your men, and because I’ve supplied them 
with the best guns in the territory. But you have to admit you’ve used 
pretty ruthless measures to squeeze out the others.” 

“It’s our land!” Hollis blustered. 
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“Tt was the Indians’-—until your company began to draw its own 
lines around the spots it wanted.” 

Mr. Hollis was peevish. “We paid them for it.” 

“If you call it payment,” John said carelessly. “If you believe a man 
is satisfied with baubles when he’s had to give up his home.” 

Hollis shifted anxiously. “They have the whole country beyond the 
Ohio and in the north!” 

“The French are there.” 

“The French!” 

“Yes, Mr. Hollis. The French.” 

Jane had been taking it all in. With what skill and yet with what 
good nature, John could put the point of an argument beneath a man’s 
skin! Despite herself, she admired him. 

As soon as they were through eating, John went out to see about the 
horses. Jane took her bag of knitting and sat in Mr. Hollis’ tall chair at 
the head of the table. It was almost out of the warmth from the fire, 
and she put a shawl over her shoulders. 

She was knitting a wool stocking. She disliked knitting almost as 
much as she did spinning, but Hexie had insisted she learn from the 
time she was big enough to hold the needles. She knitted well, and 
sometimes took pride in the handsome stockings she could make, but 
it was a craft too limited for her vigor and her impatience. 

Dorkey came out of Mr. Hollis’ office carrying his quill and sand 
shaker and a piece of paper. She seated herself at the foot of the table 
and began ostentatiously to write. Jane looked at her with disdain: 
She need not think she’s so smart; every bound child has to be taught 
reading and writing. 

Hollis and Gist were talking amiably together while they cracked 
nuts and ate them. Cinthy and Reason, just beyond, were looking with 
painful ecstasy into each other’s eyes. 

Jane knew when John came in, but she lowered her eyes to her work 
and did not look his way. Nor did she look up when he threw his leg 
across the bench at the side of the table and sat down, his elbow within 
easy reach of her hand. 

She could feel him watching her, the rhythmic swiftness of her fin- 
gers. She became uncomfortable; she should say something. . . . 

“Do you know, Jane McClain,” he said lazily, “that you are a right 
handsome woman?” 
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She caught her breath and the knitting needles got mixed up. She 
was at once furious with herself: That I should let anything he does 
jangle my nerves! A trader, a man you cannot trust, a man who is far 
too free with his fancy phrases. She lowered her head, working indus- 
triously to straighten out the tangled stitches. I’m a woman, a widow; 
it ill becomes me to act like a silly romantic girl who has never been 
told she is pretty. 

Climbing Bear came in with his wooden bowls. Jane rose and went 
herself to fill them generously from the food remaining in the kettles. 
He would carry them back to his quarters and eat there alone squat- 
ting by his small fire. 

As she turned to give the bowls to him, he was standing by the table, 
watching Dorkey, a vapid grin on his face. Dorkey, with renewed in- 
dustry, embellished the paper before her with flourishing lines and 
letters. Even for a dirty, stupid Indian, Dorkey would flaunt herself. 

Jane returned to her chair, took up her knitting again. 

“The Maryland Maid was complaining to me while I was out there,” 
John said. “She wants to go out tomorrow. With Vango, and you and 
me.” 

Jane looked at him quickly. She forced a laugh. “Are you sure,” she 
asked, “you wouldn’t rather take Dorkey?” 

He grinned. “Jealous?” 

“Indeed not.” 

“I ask the one I prefer to take.” - 

“Me tomorrow and Dorkey the next day?” 

“Now, Jane McClain,” he chided teasingly, “would you begrudge a 
girl a bit of an outing?” 

So that was why he had taken Dorkey riding—he felt sorry for her. 
It was kind of him, she thought, and she was curiously glad to be for- 
giving. I was a fool to let myself be nettled. And certainly she would 
not let him believe a ride with him was important enough to decline. 

“Very well, if the weather is nice.” 

He put his chin in his palm. “I’m sure the weather will be consid- 
erate.” 

He was laughing at her. Jane looked beyond him, seeking some light 
remark to make. 

Hyacinth’s thin high voice came across to them. She had gone to 
fetch a light for Reason’s pipe and now they heard her fluttering laugh 
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as she hovered over him like a foolishly indulgent mother, and drew 
up a chair for him to put his feet on. 

“Poor Hyacinth,” Jane said patronizingly. “She’s so in love, and 
Reason doesn’t pop the question.” 

John turned on the bench, leaned his back against the table, his 
elbows pushed out behind to support him. He shook his head in dis- 
approval. “If she’d quit treating him as if he were a helpless child, he 
might wake up to the fact that he’s man enough to take himself a 
wife.” 

“Why, I think it’s sweet the way she fusses over him.” 

“Tve a total objection against it,” he said flatly. He turned toward 
her, his manner quarrelsome. “It’s what I was trying to tell you: This 
mother love, this passion of tenderness, is bad for a man. Reason’s an 
able man, but he’ll never get over his foolish bashful ways if she keeps 
this up. I ought to talk to him.” 

She was amused at the truculence in him. “What would you tell 
him?” 

“Td tell him to knock her down and rape her. She’d find out he was 
a man then, and so would he.” 

She could feel the scarlet race into her face. How mortifying that he 
should speak before her with such boldness! She glanced quickly at 
Dorkey, but Dorkey was absorbed with her writing and could not have 
heard. Jane made herself very busy with her knitting; and then she 
rose and bade the others good night and went to her room. She un- 
dressed and went to bed. 

She was angry that she could not get to sleep, that she was still un- 
settled and indignant. John Frazier had no right to say such things to 
her. Men thought because a woman was a widow ... knock her 
down and rape her. . . . The phrase fascinated and excited Jane. Maybe, 
she told herself when her heart would not stop its mad pounding, 
maybe Papa and Mamma were right, maybe there is something wild 
and wicked in me... . 


They had to bake again in the morning, and it delighted Jane to 
see John becoming more and more restless as the morning passed. He 
was almost fretful when, after midday dinner of meat pie and corn 
pudding, she told him she could not go till she had shown Dorkey how 
to make the wine sauce to steep the meat for supper. 


John had Vango and her black Maid saddled and waiting; he was 
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telling Pafe and Than’!, who stood by listening attentively, how he had 
broken Vango to the saddle. Pafe ran to open the gate, and Jane and 
John rode through. 

They followed the river to the lower fording place, and Jane drew 
her weather skirt tight over her petticoats as her mare plunged in to 
wade across the icy current. At the opposite bank, the Maid plunged 
ahead into the thick underwoods. 

A branch caught at the saddle, the mare twisted suddenly, and Jane 
slid off. She grasped at the bush near her, barely avoiding a fall. The 
Maid was prancing and the saddle hung, its buckles pulled loose from 
the leather. 

John came, quickly dismounting, quieting the mare. “Are you 
hurt?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “I’m not.” 

She stood and watched him as he cut the leather back to make a 
new hold for the buckle. John Frazier, John Frazier. Her heart thun- 
dered his name. His broad shoulders, the laxly poised head, the com- 
petent movement of his hands. He was a man, a man with blood as 
wild as her own. He would finish, he would turn to her, he would 
take her in his arms and kiss her as he had kissed her before. This time 
she would return his kiss. She would yield the curves of her body to 
the lean hardness of his. . . 

“There now,” he said as he slipped his knife back into its sheath. 
He patted the Maid. “Quiet, girl.” 

Jane was breathing deep hard breaths, but she kept them silent. He 
would turn, he would see her eyes, her parted lips, the promise of her 
Body.... 

He turned. He saw it all. He raised an eyebrow, he grinned indo- 
lently. “You look downright bloodthirsty,” he said. 

The surprise was shocking. 

And then she laughed. She took a quick step toward him and raised 
her hands in fists and pounded his chest. “You fool,” she cried, and 
could not stop her laughter. “You fool, I wanted you to kiss me.” 

He shook his head and mischief brimmed from his eyes. “Too much 
meat pie and corn pudding,” he told her. 

“John Frazier, I hate you.” 

He helped her on her horse as if she were not a woman, as if there 
were no lightning sense of touch between them. 
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They rode like the furies the rest of the afternoon, their horses mirac- 
ulously finding footing over the wild rough terrain. 


William Fix and the other men returned from Williamsburg, with 
supplies, with mail, with the silver for Jane from Edward’s commis- 
sion—with news. Major Washington was gathering together an army, 
and the Governor had been promised two hundred thousand acres of 
land around the Forks of the Ohio to be divided among the officers 
and the men who would build a fort there. i 

John was pleased. “We’ll help build the fort, and PI ask in payment 
the confirmation of my title to the land at Turtle Creek.” 

They would start on in the morning. Christopher Gist sighed loudly 
and said, “I’m more than ready to go.” 

John slapped his back. “We'll go see Trent at the place on the 
Monongahele, and assure him there are soldiers coming. Perhaps we 
can bolster his courage enough to get him started north.” 

Reason Miller decided to go along; Jones the carpenter and Barn- 
dollar the mason agreed that it would be worth their while to lend 
their services at the fort and to get a parcel of land in payment, up 
there where the land was richer and the trading so profitable. 

When the supper had been served, amid all the chatter and confu- 
sion and excitement, John leaned across the table and said to Jane, 
“Don’t eat too much.” 

She looked up, surprised and questioning. 

He shrugged coaucedy and indicated his trencher, still heaped with 
food. 

She would not give him the satisfaction of thinking she understood. 

. But she did not eat much. I could not anyway, she assured herself, 
what with all the serving that must be done. 

The meal over, the men were sitting together checking off lists of 
supplies. The Governor had sent instructions to Hollis to give them 
from the storehouse all the supplies that could be carried to the men 
at the Forks, and they had decided to send all the horses on. 

John rose and put his hand on William’s shoulder. “Speak for me if 
I’m needed,” he said in a low voice, and moved away. 

He caught Jane’s eye, beckoned to her with a tilt of his head. She 
hesitated a moment and went toward him. 

“Hyacinth!” 
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That was Mr. Hollis, in sharp reprimand. 

Ses Pagar. 

Hyacinth and Reason had stopped on their way to the outside door, 
and they stood now side by side, looking back at Mr. Hollis with the 
faces of guilt-stricken children. 

“Where are you going?” Hollis demanded with unctuous parental 
authority. 

Reason gulped but could not speak. 

“Out for a walk, Papa,” Cinthy said. 

“Ies cold out.” 

“I’ve my coat on, Papa.” 

“The ground is damp. You'll catch your death.” 

“Tve overshoes on, Papa.” Her wide kitten eyes filled with tears. 

“Very well,’ Mr. Hollis said pompously, and added over his shoul- 
der as he turned back to the men: “But be prudent, be prudent.” 

Cinthy and Reason scuttled like frightened children for the door. 

Jane, coming up behind them, heard John say in a low voice to Rea- 
son, “Aye, the night is cold. Are you not man enough to keep her 
warm?” 

Reason’s step faltered, and then he went out. The door closed behind 
the pair, and John was there, smiling at Jane. “Come, lass, you’re going 
for a walk too.” 

She paused, half turned back. “I must get my cloak.” 

He caught her wrist. “You'll have no need of a cloak, Widow Mc- 
Clain. You’re going with me.” 

She cast him a laughing, challenging glance as she stepped through 
the door. “How you boast,” she said when they were outside. 

“That’s not boasting, that’s fact.” 

“You and your facts!” The scorn in her tone was light, but she was 
excited. 

“Did you see how little I ate?” he asked. 

“You'll be hungry before long.” 

“Perhaps you'll give me something to eat then. But I could not be 
too full of food when again there was kissing required of me.” 

“Kissing required of you!” she exclaimed. “Hear the man!” 

‘Tm going in the morning and it may be many weeks before I come 
back. I must kiss you thoroughly so it will last.” 

“Well!” She stopped and put her hands on her hips. 
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He stopped too; in the darkness she could see only the tilt of his 
head as he looked at her. 

“And what if I don’t care to be kissed?” she demanded imperiously. 

“But you do,” he told her with matter-of-fact confidence. He moved 
toward her, put one arm around her waist, and with the other hand he 
lifted her chin. She was conscious of the warm crescent of his upper 
arm and shoulder in which her head rested. “Don’t you?” he asked. 
His voice was low and deep, his mouth tantalizingly close. 

“Yes,” she said recklessly. i 

He did not kiss her. He let her go. “Come on.” He caught her hand 
and drew her along as he walked toward the spring. 

“So—” he said, pursuing a conversation she had almost forgotten, 
“so I left my good food in my dish. And you did, too.” 

She laughed softly. “John Frazier, you have no delicacy, no gentle- 
manly finesse.” 

“Tm no gentleman.” 

She sighed extravagantly. “No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Afraid not? You're glad not. You’re no lady.” 

She halted again. He went ahead a step or two into the shadow of 
the palisade, and then he halted and turned, facing her. 

“I am a lady,” she declared. “Pll have you know—” 

“You look the lady,” he conceded. “But scratch the surface and—” 

“Yes? Scratch the surface and—what? What am I?” 

He caught her arm and swung her to him. His hands pinioned her 
arms to her side. “A devil,” he said, his lips tight. “A wench. A woman, 
thank God.” 

She could feel his body against hers, his lean long body sprung taut. 
She could feel his warm breath on her face, and her arms ached under 
his hard strong hands. 

“A woman with red lips. And white arms and black hair and eyes 
like storm clouds with lightning through. A woman to drive a man 
mad with wanting her.” 

And then he kissed her. One arm around her shoulders; the other 
drawn up, forearm pressing against her forehead, pushing back her 
head, curving hard over her hair. His mouth hard against hers, the 
pressure of his bony chin. He kissed her till her lips burned, and till 
the strength dissolved from her body. 

She rested in his arms, her head dropped forward against his chest. 
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His lips touched her forehead, his cheek lay for a moment against her 
hair. 

They sat on the bench that Reason had made near the grotto. Side 
by side. John played with her hand. 

“You're right,” she said. “I’m not cold.” 

He chuckled. “I told you you wouldn’t be.” 

He said, “We'll go up and get that fort built, and then I’ll come for 
you. The Lady of Turtle Creek.” 

“Lady?” 

“To the rest of the world.” 

“And to you?” 

“My woman. My creature.” 

She laughed softly. 

“You'll like Turtle Creek,” he told her. 

“I know I will.” 

He rose. “So it’s all settled. Are you glad?” 

“Never so glad in my life.” She leaned toward him, her face lifted 
for his kiss. 

His kiss this time was affectionate and easy. 

“Now,” he said, “how about some food?” 
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OHN HAD BEEN gone more than a month, and still the 
thought of him was a dizziness in Jane’s head and madness in her 
blood. She thought about Turtle Creek a great deal, visualizing the 
buildings, the walnut grove, the junction of the creek with the Monon- 
gahela, seeing herself there as mistress of it all. The dismal days of 
early spring were enchanted by her dreams. Sometimes at night she 
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walked out to the shadow of the palisade where John had kissed her 
before he went away; and she gave herself up to the recollection of 
him. Of his hands gripping her arms, his mouth pressed to hers, the 
lean tautness of his body. 

It was as dazzling as it was unexpected. She had thought when she 
married Edward that she would be concerned for the rest of her life 
with nothing more than bearing and rearing children, with making a 
home, thinking wholly in terms of food and clothing and shelter... . 
And here she was, caught up on a mighty tide of emotion. It was 
startling, it was unsteadying. But she was not frightened. It was won- 
derful, and she welcomed all of it. 

Jane had been in Hollis’ office refilling the lamps. She stepped out. 
Dorkey was slipping across the room. 

“What have you got?” Jane called. 

Dorkey, who had almost reached the outside door, stopped short. 
Jane could see by the tensing of her back that she involuntarily set her- 
self to receive the sting of a rod. 

Jane walked up to her, around in front of her. “What have you got?” 
she asked again, eying the bulge under Dorkey’s cape. 

Dorkey would not reply. Jane pushed back the cape, disclosing a jug 
of wine. “Where are you taking that?” 

Dorkey’s thin little red mouth tightened. 

Jane sighed in exasperation. “To the Binneys, I suppose. The 
leeches!” 

Dorkey’s eyes moved from side to side, like a small animal seeking 
means of escape. 

“Wait here,” Jane ordered her. Jane went to the food closet, took 
down the chest of rum cakes, put sugared nuts on top. “Here,” she said, 
giving them to Dorkey. “Have yourself a party. Only next time, ask 
for what you want, don’t sneak it out.” 

Dorkey took the chest, but her frozen features did not thaw. Jane 
left her there and went to the hearth. When she turned around, Dorkey 
had vanished. 

Jane set out her pewter candlesticks to clean. That Dorkey, she 
thought, she’s getting into careless ways, these days when there is so 
little to do. She spent a good deal of time at the Binneys’, stealing out 
furtively, appearing again in time to eat—but when most of the work 
was done. She did the cleaning up after meals, at least; and she was 
neat and efficient about it. 


Cinthy had been moody lately, and Jane had left her a good deal to 
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herself. She’s in love, Jane mused, and people in love are always diff- 
cult and selfish. 

Am I not in love too? she asked herself. Am I difficult? And selfish? 
She sighed. Perhaps I am. 

“Cinthy,” she called. “Cinthy!” But Cinthy didn’t answer. Jane 
would finish cleaning the pewter and then she’d find Cinthy and 
they’d go for a walk. She’d take her gun, and get Climbing Bear to go 
with them. Maybe Cinthy would like to learn to shoot. No, probably 
not. Pafe Quandt had a bow and arrow; Cinthy might enjoy that. 

Jane put the candlesticks with fresh candles on the mantel and went 
to the bedroom for a cloak. 

Cinthy was curled in a ball on the bed. Jane laughed. “You sleepy 
kitten,” she said indulgently. “I called you. I thought you might like 
to go out for a while.” 

Cinthy was awake, but she did not reply. 

Jane sat on the bed. She leaned lightly against Cinthy, put her hand 
on the soft hair, twisting a strand around her finger. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Cinthy pet? Do you love him so much?” 

With a violent wrench of her body, so unlike Cinthy that Jane was 
shocked, Cinthy pulled away, and was on her feet on the floor. 

“No!” she cried. “No, I hate him, hate him! Oh, go way and leave 
me alone.” 

She had her hands to her face, her body quivered. 

Jane rose slowly and went to her. “Cinthy darling.” She put her 
arms around Cinthy, felt the slender body tense and quaking. “Tell 
Jane,” she urged soothingly. 

Cinthy shook her head. 

And then Jane knew what the trouble was. Had she been blind that 
she had not seen before? All the evidence gathered itself together in 
her mind at once: Cinthy’s moodiness, her crying in the night, her re- 
fusal to eat breakfast, the darkening bruises beneath her eyes—and now 
this sudden hatred of Reason. 

“You're going to have a baby, aren’t you, Cinthy? You and Reason.” 

Cinthy lifted her head and gasped, eyes wide and stricken with ter- 
ror. “How did you know?” l 

“I guessed it—just now,” Jane said gently. 

“Oh, Jane!” Cinthy’s voice caught with fright. “What will they do 
to me?” 

“Nothing. They won’t do anything.” 

“But you told me yourself about that girl, that Elizabeth in Winches- 
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ter that they beat with a whip twenty-five times when she had a baby.” 

“Those were the church wardens who did that. There are no church 
wardens here, praise the glory.” 

“But Papa will kill me when he finds out. And Dorkey, and Aimida 
—oh, Jane, I can’t bear their looking at me and whispering!” 

“There’s no need of any of them finding it out, Cinthy dear,” Jane 
said calmly, and put her cheek against Cinthy’s. 

“You don’t hate me? You’re not—horrified?” 

Jane shook her head. “No,” she said, and wondered, herself, that she 
was not. “Maybe what you’ve done is a sin,” she said, “but it’s a very 
human sin, when people are in love. And you and Reason love each 
other very much.” 

“No!” Cinthy cried. “No. I never want to see Reason again.” 

Jane drew her to the edge of the bed and they sat side by side. “Now, 
Hyacinth, you listen to me. You’re a good girl, a sweet girl. If you 
hadn’t loved Reason very much, you wouldn’t have let him have you. 
Now, would you?” 

“No,” Cinthy said, and turned her head away. “But I wouldn’t have 
loved him if Pd known—” 

“Yes, you would. Having a baby is part of loving a man. You should 
have been married to him, that’s all. No reason why you shouldn’t 
have been. You two have been looking at each other like doves in a 
cote for months now.” 

“I know,” Cinthy said, “but he was so bashful. I kept thinking he’d 
ask Papa. And then that night before he left ... oh, Mr. Frazier 
teased him, and”—she looked aggrievedly at Jane—‘‘and you hurt his 
feelings.” 

Jane remembered: His age had been mentioned and she had said to 
him with exasperated incredulity, “You’re twenty-two! You're three 
years older than I am, but you seem like an infant.” Cinthy had flown 
to his defense, while Reason writhed in embarrassment. 

“Tm sorry,” she said now. “I like Reason. Though he wears my pa- 
tience thin sometimes when he stands with his mouth open and blushes 
and doesn’t say anything.” 

- Cinthy sat up and said indignantly, “That’s not his fault. He’s got 
awfully soft feelings, and he gets hurt, and then he can’t—he just can’t 
speak!” 

Jane smiled faintly, affectionately. “All right, Cinthy, so you felt 
sorry for him.” 

Cinthy settled back. “And we went out for a walk,” she continued, 
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“and then we stopped by his cabin to replenish his fire, and we sat 
down in front of it, and pretty soon he got a blanket to put across our 
backs——He was so shy and sweet, and he was so hurt. And—and—” 
She paused an instant; then she went on recklessly, beginning to cry, 
“and I wanted him to have me! I was glad. And then he told me he 
loved me, and he was going to ask Papa if he could marry me. But 
they were leaving next morning and he couldn’t get a chance to speak 
to Papa alone, and now—” 

Cinthy buried her face in her hands. “Oh, my poor mother,” she 
wailed. “If she were alive, if she found out about her daughter... 
oh.. o” 

Jane spoke sharply: “Stop torturing yourself, Hyacinth.” 

Cinthy, startled, stopped crying and looked up with wide eyes. 

“Be sensible,” Jane said sternly. “This is the time for straight think- 
ing. The past is done, and the thing to do is to decide what can be done 
mext.” 

“What can I do?” Cinthy asked, helpless and anxious and trusting. 

“We'll send for Reason and you and he will be married. Your baby 
will be born in wedlock. A little soon, but that’s nobody’s business.” 

“But how—” 

“Never mind that. I'll manage to get him back here. Meanwhile, you 
are in love with him and pining for him and that’s why you’ve been 
crying, that’s why you look so peaked and woebegone.” 

Cinthy broke down. The tenseness left her body, she wilted against 
Jane, her cheek against Jane’s bosom. She gave in to weeping, to great 
sobs that gathered from every frightened corner of her body and her 
mind. Tears flowed freely and unheeded over the pale cheeks and onto 
the dove-gray wool of her sack. 

Jane sat, eyes closed, arm around the slight trembling figure, one 
hand moving through the tumbled fair silky hair. She did not weep, 
though she felt her nose begin to smart, and the scalding heat of tears 
beneath her eyelids. Her heart pained her with the pity she felt for 
Cinthy. It was the first time she’d known true anguish for another’s 
sorrow. It was the first time she was conscious of the strength and 
hardiness of her own spirit; and she wished ardently she might suffer 
in Cinthy’s stead. 

The sobs lessened. Cinthy drew a long uneven breath. “Poor Rea- 
son,” she said, and sighed, “he'll be so embarrassed, he’ll just about 
die.” 

Jane rose. “You wash your face and we'll go over and see Almida.” 
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She laughed lightly. “You might as well get used to a house full of 
young uns.” 


Two weeks passed, and Jane had found no way to get a message to 
Reason. And then, when she had begun to get anxious, William Fix 
and Bradley and Obadiah came in from the Forks. They had been dis- 
patched to fetch supplies and whatever news of reinforcements might 
await them here at Will’s Creek. So, Jane thought, they will be going 
back in a day or so, and I can send a letter to John, praise the glory.- 

The fort at the Forks, they said, had been named Fort Dinwiddie; 
the work was going slowly because of the severity of the weather. 
Trent had received his captain’s commission, and he had made John 
Frazier a lieutenant. Two of the men had died with congestion of the 
lungs; there was no food left but corn. 

Mr. Hollis hr-rumphed with importance: he had news for them, it 
had come through by messenger within the week. Ten thousand dol- 
lars had been appropriated for “protection of the settlers,” and with 
that to go on, plus the promise of the two hundred thousand acres, 
Major Washington, now Lieutenant Colonel, was in Alexandria rais- 
ing an army. He would be coming through ’most any time now on his 
way to the Forks. 

“You see,” Hollis finished smugly, “the English protect their rights. 
You can tell the men at the fort they have nothing to fear.” 

The men began to stock up with supplies; they would start back the 
next day. Jane hurried to write a letter to John telling him of Cinthy’s 
predicament and urging that Reason return at once and the marriage 
banns be published. Would he talk with Reason, she wrote, prepare 
him? Jane smiled as she sealed the letter with wax, knowing well that 
John would read between the lines and be amused. 

She gave it into William Fix’s hands herself; it must fall into no 
other hands, she told him. Would he take every precaution with it, 
please? 

“Everything’s going to be all right,” she assured Cinthy. They would 
spread the word among Almida and the Binneys and even to Papa 
Hollis himself, that the letter Mr. Fix had brought to Cinthy from 
Reason had conveyed his intent to return as soon as possible, and that 
he and Cinthy would be married then. 

Mr. Hollis was indignant: Mr. Miller had not obtained paternal con- 
sent, and who was Reason Miller anyway? 

“He came to you well recommended by your company,” Jane argued. 
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“And a young man to have been given a scholarship at William and 
Mary College. Oh, surely, my dear Mr. Hollis, you have no doubt 
of Reason Miller’s worth.” 

“Hyacinth’s mother and I were betrothed four years . . .” he began 
fustily. 

“This isn’t England,” Jane said. “We have no time over here for 
quiddities.” 

He was not pleased, but he became resigned. The banns were pub- 
lished, and Hyacinth began to bloom with anticipation. 

During the second week in April Captain Trent himself arrived at 
Will’s Creek from the Forks. The reinforcements still not here? he 
protested. But he needed help. Mr. Frazier’s men had heard from the 
Indians that the French were planning to come down the Allegheny to 
take the new fort. 

Of course he had to have reinforcements; he’d promised money and 
land to any of the back settlers who would aid with the building of 
the fort, but they had not come; he had only the men he had taken 
with him and Lieutenant Frazier, forty in all. If the French came 
armed for battle, even surrender might not save them, for the savage 
rum-soaked Indians who trailed with the French would use any pre- 
text to collect English scalps. 

No, he had brought no word from John or Reason. Captain Trent 
stared bleakly when Jane, with Cinthy clinging to her, tried to question 
him. He shook his head and went on, his attitude plainly dismissing 
women’s foolish interests. 

Hyacinth went to her bed and cried herself to hysteria, certain that 
Reason would be lost to her and her sin revealed. 

Jane sat beside her. “Stop it,” she ordered sharply, “or you'll be giving 
it away yourself. Wait and see what happens.” 

The door opened and Dorkey appeared. Jane frowned and motioned 
her away. 

Dorkey stood, head lowered, quick dark eyes peering up. 

Jane said, “Leave the room. Now.” 

A momentary pause while Dorkey, head rigid, cast a furtive search: 
ing glance around the room. Then silently she went out. 

“Oh, Jane,” Cinthy whispered. “Do you suppose she guessed?” 

“Of course not. You could be crying about any one of many things, 
you could be crying for Reason’s safety and not for yourself. Let it be 
a lesson to you.” 
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The very next day more news came through from the east. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Washington had organized two companies and had left 
Alexandria for Will’s Creek on April second. 

Then he should be here very soon. 

Captain Trent, fretful and uneasy, decided to wait at Will’s till 
Washington arrived. Jane looked at him with ill-concealed contempt. 

Oh, well, she told herself, John is at the Forks and he’d be more use 
in an emergency than Trent anyway. There was no use being over- 
anxious. Colonel Washington would come and then there would be 
some action. 

Three days later, he still had not come. But two men arrived from 
the Forks, a Lieutenant West—and Reason Miller. 

Despite the gravity of the news they brought—that an army of 
French and Indians in canoes had been sighted on the Allegheny above 
the fort—Jane laughed to herself. “And who chose you to come with 
the messenger?” she asked Reason. “John Frazier?” 

His jaw clenched and the blush rose to the roots of his yellow hair, 
but he met her gaze unflinchingly. “Yes,” he said brusquely. 

“Good lad,” Jane said, and took him, still soiled and weary from his 
journey, to Hyacinth. 

She'd have liked to stay to see their meeting; the way he walked into 
the blockhouse, he might even, she told herself, be masterful. But she 
was too busy getting Dorkey and Almida out of the way, outside where 
they could neither hear nor see nor surmise. 

When she returned to the blockhouse, she entered upon a scene. 
Hollis was planted firmly in the wide-armed chair, his face dark with 
a choleric flush; Reason and Hyacinth stood before him. Reason, for 
a wonder, was not blushing. Despite his yellow hair and his clear beard- 
less skin, he looked a man. Hyacinth, pale and wide-eyed, clutched 
frantically at his arm. Hollis was speaking in a choked voice: 

“.. . some dignity. My daughter should have .. .” 

Oh, so that was it. Jane stepped forward. She stood beside Hollis. 
“What’s all the fuss about?” she asked innocently. 

Hollis looked up in indignation. “I would see my daughter wed with 
less unseemly haste.” 

“But,” she answered lightly, “the banns have been properly posted. 
This does not come as a surprise.” 

“There is no need,” he argued stuffily. “Mr. Miller is going back to 
the Forks ...” 
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Jane checked her exasperation and continued her mollifying argu- 
ments: “But perhaps he will wish to remain there, to claim his share 
of the land and get a house built, suitable for Hyacinth.” Over Hollis’ 
head she caught Reason’s eye, dropped one deep eyelid in a wink of 
understanding. “It would be well she be married to him, so that she 
might go out to him when he is ready.” 

But Hollis was not to be easily persuaded: he wanted Hyacinth to 
be married Ly the Church of England; he had sent for the chest of 
belongings her mother had left her. His daughter . . 

In the bedroom where Jane led Cinthy she said, “Don’t fret, my pet, 
he'll come around.” 

But Cinthy was frightened. “Will I have to tell him?” she implored. 

“Of course not. Leave it to me.” 

She drew a small trunk from under the bed. “Your father wants 
you to have a wedding that has dignity and a kind of fashionableness. 
He does not know how quickly we can contrive one.” 

She took out the dark red silk dress and tossed it on the bed. 

“Jane,” Cinthy exclaimed, “I didn’t know you had a silk dress.” 

“I have two,” Jane said, grimacing. “My mother packed them. She 
couldn’t imagine an English gentlewoman without table linens and 
china and at least two silk dresses.” She stood up and shook out the 
flowered silk in which she had been married. “Try it on,” she said to 
Cinthy. And when Cinthy had slipped out of her morning dress, Jane 
dropped the flowered silk over her head. Stiff silk it was, cream- 
colored with clusters of bright flowers, the front panel embroidered in 
gold thread, the line of the Watteau back flowing from shoulder to 
floor. Jane surveyed it critically. With capable hands she lifted the waist. 
“Take it up here, shorten it. Yes, it will do.” 

“For me, Jane? For me?” Cinthy cried ecstatically. 

“The small flowers were too dainty for me anyway,” Jane said. And 
then, sternly, though she laughed: “Here, don’t squiggle so.” 

Before she put the trunk away she took from it an embroidered 
pocket; bluets and pinks on a white ground in fine stitches, and blue 
satin for lining. 

“Tt’s exquisite,” Cinthy said. 

“You keep it. It suits you; the bluets are just the color of your eyes.” 

“Oh, Jane, you’re so good to me.” Cinthy threw her arms around 
Jane, and her wide soft eyes filled with tears. “I don’t know what I’d 
do without you, Jane. It seems silly, when you’re not even three years 
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older than me, but I feel about you as I think Pd feel about my mother 
if she’d lived.” 

Jane, half touched, half vexed, drew out of Cinthy’s clasp and stooped 
to close the small studded pigskin trunk. 

It was wonderful, Jane thought, how much you can do right under 
a man’s nose and he does not take notice. By the very next noon Mrs. 
Barndollar and her sister were busy fitting the flowered silk. Almida 
had taken it upon herself to clean one of the cabins for Reason and 
Hyacinth. It had been occupied by a succession of soldiers and settlers. 
“Verminous rabble!” she exclaimed, and went to work scrubbing every 
inch of it with her strongest lye soap. Jane, with Dorkey helping, was 
doing an enormous quantity of baking. Reason sent one of the men 
with a message to Reverend Inglehart. Just how they would spring it 
on poor Mr. Hollis, and how he could be made to accept it all, Jane 
was not sure, but she did not let that deter her. 


And then came word that Fort Dinwiddie had fallen. 

Jane heard it first from Pafe Quandt. She was at Almida’s, helping 
to quilt the coverlet for Hyacinth when Pafe came running in. 

“Frenchies has took it, Frenchies has took it!” 

“Has took what?” Almida demanded, while Jane could only stand 
and stare. 

Pafe hesitated; his mouth opened stupidly. “I dunno, but they’s 
took it.” 

' Suddenly Jane moved, pushing past Pafe. She ran out and toward the 
gate. 

Men were coming up from the river, gathering on the bank. She 
scanned their faces. Mr. Jones, Mr. Barndollar, Trent’s men... 
“Where’s John Frazier?” she asked. 

He was, they told her, at his post at Turtle Creek the last time they 
knew, he and his men. 

What did it mean? She looked at Captain Trent, and she looked 
back at the men who had just come in. They were paying no attention 
to her. Ensign Ward was telling his story: 

A thousand French and Indians had come down the river in canoes. 
Lieutenant Frazier was at his trading post and only Ensign Ward in 
charge at the fort; there seemed nothing to do but surrender. .. . 

The men moved on, crowding into the storehouse. She could not 
follow. 
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What did it mean? John was a lieutenant, Trent had left him in 
charge. Why had he been at his trading post? She must know more. 

But the men were busy among themselves. They had no time for 
women’s questions. She went to bed that night with her questions still 
unanswered. 

Reluctantly she recalled a number of things: criticisms John had 
made of the English; and the French had warned him at Venango so 
that he had lost nothing of his stores when the French came down. 
Why had he been at Turtle Creek? 


Colonel Washington came next day with his two companies, a hun- 
dred and fifty men. He was excited and anxious about the fall of 
Dinwiddie, dismayed that there were not the pack horses and baggage 
wagons waiting here for him as had been promised. 

The soldiers encamped in the clearing outside the palisade. Jane 
could see them but she could hear nothing of what was said, and she 
chafed at being so left out of things. 

Rumors ran like wildfire through the settlement, but one could be- 
lieve noching. There came to Jane’s ears in whispers the name of John 
Frazier. Were they angry with him? Suspicious? Oh, she had to know! 

Surmise was rife that Half-King had taken his Indians and gone 
over to the French cause; someone said that Washington was furious 
with Trent for deserting the fort; it was parried whether or not Wash- 
ington would return to the coast and let the French come down into 
the Ohio Valley. . . . But he must not do that! 

Days passed, however, and Washington still remained. The settle- 
ment was overrun with soldiers. Not only were they encamped in 
tents outside the palisade, but they filled the cabins, slept in the loft 
over the storehouse, and even some of them on the platform in the 
blockhouse. They passed in and out the gate constantly, they were 
noisy and demanding, and they ate prodigious amounts of food. 
Colonel Washington put them through drill in the mornings, and as- 
signed as many tasks as he could find to keep them in hand, but at 
night they made the storehouse like a tavern, drinking and smoking 
and gambling at cards. 

Dorkey’s time ran out; Hollis paid her her freedom dues of three 
pounds ten. Although she agreed to go on working for a wage, she was 
never around when there was work to be done; she was at the store- 
house or meeting soldiers at the spring or outside the gates or at the 
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Binneys’. Jane scolded and threatened but that gained nothing. Mr. 
Hollis warned Dorkey against misconduct, threatening to send her 
back with the express if she gave cause. She listened to him, small 
white face tight, and when he had finished she scurried away. 

Jane saw her meetings with soldiers, and was astonished at the 
change in her. Jane had never before, she realized with surprise, seen 
Dorkey smile. But she smiled now, flirting and flaunting her body. 
Jane placated Hollis, “Let her alone. Let her have a little pleasure for 
once in her life. Cinthy and I can manage.” 


The wedding was planned for the next day, and they had, finally, 
to tell Mr. Hollis. He was difficult about it; there was, he said, no 
longer need for hurry. Reason was not leaving the settlement to go 
back to the fort as had been planned before. But Jane and Reason sat 
with him long after dinner, and Jane kept his mug filled with wine till 
he was comfortably mellowed. 

“These are critical times,” she told him, “and love is young and im- 
pulsive. .. .” She impressed him with the extent of the plans for the 
ceremony, but he was obstinate. She longed to shake him till his teeth 
clattered. 

And then she had an inspiration: she told him that Colonel Wash- 
ington and his officers would attend—if the ceremony were held be- 
fore they left. That did it. Hollis blinked owlishly. You can see him 
thinking, Jane told herself, amused, what it would mean to have the 
brother of Lawrence Washington attending... . 

He pretended to begrudge his consent, but he gave it. Jane exchanged 
a glance with Reason, and they made haste to change the subject. 

“What,” she asked Reason, “do you think is keeping John Frazier?” 

“T cannot guess.” 

“Do you think the French may have taken him prisoner?” 

“I doubt it. He is too wise a woodsman for the French, and the In- 
dians like him.” 

Hollis started to speak, but Jane, determined not to get in another 
argument about the wedding, raised her voice: 

“Do you believe the Indians have gone over to the French?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Would it really matter so much if they had?” 

“Yes, I fear it would matter seriously,” Reason began. But by this 
time Hollis’ head had begun to bob with sleepiness; the wine had 
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taken hold. Jane gave Reason a quick smile and left. There were a 
hundred things to do for the wedding tomorrow. 

The blockhouse was festive with pine branches, there were candles 
everywhere, and the long table board was piled from end to end with 
food. Cinthy was in the bedroom, her hair in curling rags, her hands 
and voice aflutter. The flowered taffeta lay ready across the bed; and 
beside it, the dark red silk she had insisted Jane should wear. Dorkey 
had a new dress too; it had belonged to Mrs. Binney, but Mrs. Jones 
had generously given it to Dorkey—in return, no doubt, Jane sur- 
mised dryly, for the jug of brandy that was missing from the topmost 
shelf in the food closet. 

Jane was giving last-minute instructions to Dorkey and Climbing 
Bear and to the cook the Colonel had lent them. Reason Miller was in 
the corner talking with Mr. Hollis and the Reverend Inglehart. Reason 
wore the knee trousers and silk stockings, the flaring plum-colored 
coat and lace ruffles he had worn when, last year, the Duke visited 
Williara and Mary College. Mr. Hollis’ coat was worn, his trousers 
tight. Jane had put a gusset in the back of his waistcoat, and Cinthy 
had ironed the starched ruffles into a shimmering frill. He had a new 
wig of which he was extremely conscious. 

They heard shouts from the river. Jane was the first to reach the 
door. 

She saw John at once, coming out of the forest across the way. She 
recognized Vango and the slack jauntiness of John’s long figure in the 
saddle. She caught her breath. And then she started to run. 

The soldiers had sighted him also, and a party of them awaited him 
at the crest of the riverbank. His men were with him, and the long 
train of horses with full pack baskets. 

John was grinning and his fur hat sat waggishly over one eye. He 
prodded Vango, and the stallion plunged and reared and wheeled on 
hind legs as he climbed the bank. “If those French drive me out of 
many more places,” he announced cheerfully, “I might as well turn 
peddler.” 

He rode up to where Jane stood. He swung off his horse and said 
with a low sweeping bow, hat in hand: “The Widow McClain. Greet- 
ings.” 

He turned to the others. 

Jane laughed. Excitement was rising within her. It was like a fresh 
cold wind racing through her veins. 
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John drew away from the men and their questions. He took Jane’s 
arm and they started toward the gates. 

“So you're safe,” she said. 

“Does it matter?” 

“A ereat Cea” 

Reason Miller had come down, and now he joined them. “Did you 
have diffculty?” he asked John. 

With lifted eyebrow John surveyed Reason’s garb before he replied, 
“Didn’t see a single French nose.” : 

“Did you get out most of your belongings?” 

“Everything I could move. Even my smithy.” 

Jane halted. “But are the French going to be at Turtle Creek?” 

“They’re at the Forks,” John replied, “only a few miles away. They’d 
be at Turtle Creek if they thought there was plunder to be had there, 
the thieving weasels.” 

Hollis was with them now, asking questions. 

So, Jane thought, the French are our enemies still. “Damn them,” 
she said aloud. 

Hollis looked at her, startled. 

“Damn the French,” she said. She caught John’s eyes. He knew what 
she meant: Turtle Creek was theirs; the French had no right there. 
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HEY DELAYED THE ceremony till John had had 
time to go to Mr. Gist’s cabin and dress. He appeared with fresh 
trousers buckled above polished jack boots, and a hunting smock made 
of elkskin as soft and white as milk. It was startlingly becoming against 
his dark skin and brown hair. 

Colonel Washington was there with Captain Trent, Captain Hog, 
Dr. Craik, and Captain van Braam, the handsome one who had gone 
through with Washington en route to Venango. Colonel Washington 
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was apologizing to Hollis for their appearance, “Not having brought 
with us,” he said, “clothes to do honor to the occasion.” 

The Reverend Inglehart stood by the altar that had been contrived at 
the end of the room. And so it came about that for a second time Jane 
and John Frazier stood across a circle from each other while the Rev- 
erend Inglehart read a service. This time, Jane knew that John watched 
her. She dared not look his way. 

Reason and Cinthy stood side by side, as picturesque as a pair of 
porcelain figurines. Cinthy, all pink and blue and cream, clutching 
tightly the small prayer book that had been her mother’s. Reason 
earnestly intent upon the words falling from the Reverend Inglehart’s 
mouth. 

Mrs. Jones was there, weeping moistly into her shawl, though her 
husband’s staunch Church of England spirit had not relented suf- 
ficiently to permit his attendance. He and Mrs. Jones had quarreled 
bitterly this morning about her coming; everyone in the settlement 
had heard it. But she had come anyway, with her brother and his wife. 
Mr. Binney, standing beside her, a fat rosy man, shifted his weight 
from one foot to the other and twisted at the matted wig covering his 
shining pink pate. Mrs. Binney sneezed faintly at intervals. Mr. Hollis 
hr-rumphed sternly at every sneeze. Almida’s children were stricken 
silent. 

Dorkey stood with head slightly lowered, but her eyes never ceased 
their greedy traveling from face to face of the men gathered atten- 
tively around the bridal couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barndollar and Miss Bruner, Mrs. Barndollar’s twin 
sister—though which of the two big women was which, no one could 
guess—stood shoulder to shoulder, a solid wall, their faces round and 
flat and solemn. The officers and Dr. Craik stood together; and just 
beyond them, a little to the side, John Frazier. 

His eyes never left Jane. 

She stood near Hyacinth, the folds of the dark red silk damask catch- 
ing in a thousand places the glimmering light of the myriad candles. 
The low drape of her bodice disclosed the sloping line of her shoul- 
ders and the rich full rise of her breasts. Her throat was full and firm, 
and in its curve to her chin was the faint fast throb of pulse. 

A hush fell on the big room. The resin-filled log in the fireplace at 
the far end gave a mighty hiss, and was still again. Reason and Hya- 
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cinth were turning toward each other in the last moment of the cere- 
mony. Jane raised her deep eyelids and her smoke-gray eyes looked 
straight into John’s. The impact was as vivid as if he had reached 
across and touched her. 


The wedding feast was over; the guests had escorted Hyacinth and 
Reason to their cabin, crowding in, drinking toasts to their happiness, 
their longevity, their productiveness. The officers had gone back to 
their quarters, the settlers returned to their cabins. John Frazier’s men 
were unloading the saddlebags and bringing in the contents. Those 
that John would take back to Turtle Creek when again he returned 
there went up to the loft. Mr. Hollis was making room in the store- 
room for the perishable supplies and the articles that were to be sold. 
William Fix stood near the door listing in a ledger the articles as they 
were carried past him. John was standing by in apparent indolence, 
but Jane knew that nothing escaped those eyes of his. 

Then she saw him move away from the others and come toward 
her. She tried in vain to still the frenzied beating of her heart. 

“It’s you I want to see,” he said when he was close enough to speak 
in a voice too low for other ears. “I want to talk with you. Alone.” 

She looked into his face, but could not speak. 

“TIl get away as soon as Pm able,” he said. “Will you come to me 
then? To Chris’s cabin?” 

He pressed her hand, he gave her a quick look—as if she had 
promised, as if she had said she would go to Mr. Gist’s cabin to see 
him. 

She stood motionless as he walked away, torn by confusion, by inde- 
cision. I cannot go like that, to a man’s cabin, alone. Mr. Hollis warned 
us not to leave the blockhouse after dark while the soldiers are here. 
And what would anyone say if I were seen? 

Minutes passed. The last of the goods had been disposed of. A keg 
of drink was brought out and some of the men started a game of cards. 
Then John Frazier’s eyes met hers, across the bustle and movement in 
the room. He gave a brief meaningful nod, and left the building. 

She hesitated. Shall I go? Ah, but I must. If I’m seen, I'll tell— 
Almida or whoever it is, that John and I are betrothed. It will be a 
scandal, so soon after Edward’s death, but I cannot help that. 

I will not go at once, however. I do not wish him to believe me 
overly eager. 
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She waited till her excitement was too clamorous to deny longer. He 
will be waiting, she thought, and was faint with the expectation. Even 
now he is sitting in Mr. Gist’s cabin waiting for my step... . 

She went for her cloak, folded it over her arm, and walked with 
measured casualness toward the door. If Mr. Hollis calls to me, TIl 
ignore him. He has, she assured herself, no rights of jurisdiction over 
me. 

She reached the doorway unobserved, slipped through and closed 
the door behind her. She let herself breathe the hard deep breaths she 
had been holding; felt her body tingle. She put her cloak about her, 
took a step down. She could almost hear her mother’s voice saying, 
as she had said so often: “Jane, you’re a bad and willful girl.” I’m bad 
and willful, Jane acknowledged, with exultant satisfaction, else I 
would not now be going to John. 

Some of the soldiers had built a bonfire at the side of the storehouse. 
They sat around it talking in loud voices and tilting jugs; several 
voices were raised in hoarse, uncertain intervals of singing. 

Between her and the fire, two figures were silhouetted. A man and 
a woman, standing close, their profiles almost touching. He had a 
hand lifted, holding her arm. 

Jane stopped, looked again. - 

John Frazier and Dorkey. 

Dorkey again. She was suddenly trembling, in an ague of jealousy. 

She had to move, to get away. She turned and walked back toward 
the stables. Oh, how could he? How could he? He asks me to come, 
and when I do not come running, he takes up with her, with that 
little trollop. 

What did he want? Only a woman? And the one nearest, and easi- 
est to get? 

Is there no honor in the man? No honor at all? He promised 

me... 
Ah, but no, he promised me nothing. Easy enough for him to say 
hed come for me, take me to Turtle Creek. Now the French have 
Turtle Creek. Perhaps he knew, even as he spoke, that the French 
would have it. 

She reached the stables and would have gone in to stand by the 
Maryland Maid to gain some comfort from the creature’s warm and 
nuzzling nose; but some of Frazier’s men were there, working on the 
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saddles. She circled on past, coming up on the dark deserted side of 
the blockhouse. 

Perhaps he is a traitor. The whispers may not have been false. Then 
why did he come back? If he let the French take the Forks when he 
could have been there, could have stopped them, why did he not stay? 
Why pack his belongings and come here? Unless— Could he be serv- 
ing the French yet? 

That was a dreadful thought. But do I owe him any loyalty? she 
asked herself bitterly. A man who could speak to me as he spoke, and 
then be standing there with that piece, that Dorkey who attracts men 
as a scent-baited trap draws the male beasts. 

He teased me, laughed at me, kissed me, she told herself in a fury 
of contempt. Oh, I’ve been no better than a public wench in an ordi- 
nary, letting him kiss me, without ever so much as a solemn word, a 
promise, an oath of love. 

She passed Reason’s darkened cabin, where Hyacinth must now be 
cuddled in blessed connubial bliss. Around the end of the blockhouse, 
outlined by the glare from the bonfire, she saw John’s figure approach- 
ing. She halted, quivering muscles jerked to sudden tautness. He did 
not see her there in the dark shelter of the big building. 

She heard his step on the porch of Mr. Gist’s cabin. She saw his 
outline again for an instant when he opened the door to the flickering 
firelight. He stepped inside. 

She stood there alone. Her feet were painful with the cold, and in a 
single moment, all fury and contempt and indignation seemed to flow 
out of her. She sank slowly, completely, into a mire of great melan- 
choly disappointment. For all these months she had dreamed of him, 
trusting him, believing in him ...andnow... 

She braced herself. PI go to him. Pll tell him I saw him with 
Dorkey. I'll let him see how little it means to me. I too, I'll tell him, 
have only been passing heavy time. III be cold, and haughty, and then 
I'll leave him, sweeping out, leaving him forever. He can have Dorkey. 
She’s good enough for him. Jane smiled to herself, a smile seasoned 
with malice. She’s welcome to him. PI tell him so. 

Her step was light on the porch. She knocked, quick light taps. She 
heard his feet hit the floor. He was at the door in a bound, the quick- 
ness in him that always surprised her. The door was open; his hand 
on her arm, drawing her in. The door closed behind her. 
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He stood smiling down into her face, his hand still grasping her 
arm. “So,” he said, “you were not afraid.” 

“No,” she said, and met his gaze with imperious directness. “Of 
what might I be afraid?” 

His smile was so white on his dark face; his grasp on her arm was 
like the touch of fire. Oh, it was not going at all as she had planned. 

She drew free of him, backed to the door. “I saw you out there with 
Dorkey.” 

“You did?” He lifted his eyebrows, grinned—with infuriating au- 
dacity. “You saw me being the Valiant Knight?” 

“Valiant Knight,” she repeated scathingly. “I suppose you were 
rescuing her.” 

“I was. From a soldier with lust in his eyes and brandy under his 
belt.” 

Perhaps he had been. After all, she had only seen . . . Oh, quick, 
quick, she thought, I must not give in, I must not forget how I was 
going to speak to him. 

“John Frazier,” she said accusingly, “there’s talk that you weren’t 
at Dinwiddie when the French came.” 

“I wasn’t,” he said. “I was at Turtle Creek.” He grinned again. “But 
if we are to talk of such matters, won’t you sit down?” 

“No. I want to know. Why weren’t you at the fort?” 

With maddening slowness he stooped and picked up his pipe from 
the arm of the chair. He stepped to the hearth, stood there, pipe in 
mouth, hands behind him, and answered leisurely, “When they made 
me lieutenant, I told them I’d accept only if I were free to divide my 
*ime with my post. I had no intention of letting my business go.” 

“But it was more than that,” she persisted. “They say you knew 
the French were coming.” 

“Of course I knew they were coming. So would any man with two 
eyes in his head. They were coming down the river in canoes.” 

It was like pounding a feather mattress with your fists, her standing 
across from him, thrusting her charges into his nonchalance. But she 
would not give in. “They say you had friends among the Indians who 
warned you”—she watched his face—‘“as they did at Venango.” 

He drew the pipe from his mouth, gazed at her speculatively a 
moment before he spoke. “Just what are you trying to say to me?” 

“I want to know, were you running away when you should have 
stayed?” 
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He lifted an eyebrow with contemptuous humor. “That’s what they 
say, is it? And you believe them?” 

She hesitated. 

“And what good would it have done if Pd stayed?” he demanded. 
“Forty untrained Englishmen against a thousand French. Ward could 
surrender as well as I could. Better, maybe. If I'd been there, they 
might have taken a few good shots at us; it wouldn’t have taken 
many. And tell me why this damned skinny Trent was waiting 
around here? The rotten coward! At least I was down taking care of 
my business.” l 

She had done him an injustice. No matter how she felt about him 
herself, she must be fair. “I’m sorry, John,” she said. “I didn’t really 
believe—” 

She didn’t «ant to believe—that’s what she meant to say. Because it 
was coming over her again, that terrible, overpowering attraction to 
him. She wanted to be able to trust him. She wanted to forget Dorkey, 
fovexcuse him... . 

“But here, enough of this talk,” he said, moving toward her. “It is 
not what I brought you here to say.” 

What did he bring me here to say? But she could not speak, for her 
heart was like a terrified bird beating against the cage of her breast. 

“Come sit down.” He drew her to a chair before the fire. 

She sat down. She let him untie the bow at her throat and spread 
her cloak back over the chair. She still wore the silk dress, and above 
its deep garnet richness her skin was pale and gleaming. He drew up 
the other chair for himself. They sat, making a triangle with the fire. 
He leaned forward, his elbows on his thighs, looking into her face. 

She turned away, letting her glance move around the cabin, over 
the baggage piled high against the wall, at the blazing fire. 

She must speak. She must speak casually, trying to deny with her 
tone how shaken she was. 

“It—it is pleasantly warm in here.” 

“I do not need the fire on the hearth.” 

At something in his tone she looked at him. He was not smiling, 
but there was wicked mischief in his eyes. 

“By jings,” he said, and got to his feet, “I forgot, I brought some- 
thing to you.” 

From the baggage against the wall he brought a fur hood. “I bought 
it from a squaw. Do you know why?” 
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He came toward her, put it over her head. Muskrat, pelt side out, 
the small skin sewed with coarse even stitches, and a horseshoe of 
long-haired gray fox framing her face. 

“Because,” he went on, “I wanted to see your face with this gray fur 
around it.” He stood off to appraise it. “Just as I thought, it brings 
out the gray of your eyes.” 

She dropped her eyes. It was a strange feeling, as if she lacked 
breath and could not speak, as if she were sad to the point of tears, 
and yet through it, like a rainbow through rain clouds, the promise of 
excitement and joy. 

He came back to her, put his fist under her chin, and lifted her face. 
“Smile for me, lass.” 

She could not smile. Not yet. She spoke in a whisper: “Thank you— 
for the hood.” 

“Ies nothing,” he said. “It wouldn’t buy you one good meal from 
an Indian.” 

“But it will be wonderfully warm and comfortable.” 

“Tt’s the least a man can do,” he said teasingly, “to see that his wife 
is kept warm and comfortable.” 

His wife. A wave of excitement crashed over her head. So he had 
meant— So he had not been— OA, John. 

He came to her and took off the hood. He paused with his hand on 
her hair, drew her head to him, pressed it for a moment against him. 

He moved to the bundle of twigs next the fireplace, took a twig, and 
reached it to the fire for a flame for his pipe. She watched his every 
move. He stood, half turned away from her as he drew on his pipe. 

“John,” she said, “what did you bring me here to tell me?” 

“I don’t know that I’d better tell you, not tonight anyway.” 

“Why?” 

“I think perhaps Id best take you back to the protection of the good 
Mr. Hollis and the noisy claque at the big house.” 

Jane smiled a little, provocatively. “Maybe I don’t want to go.” Her 
mouth was wide and straight, its beauty was in the swift mobile 
movements of her scarlet lips when she talked, or when, as now, she 
smiled and they parted over her square, even, creamy teeth. 

He pretended to frown. “That’s a very unladylike suggestion. You 
feel entirely too safe with me, I fear. Come.” 

She laughed and stood up. He drew her cloak from the chair and 
tied it under her chin for her. 
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“You treat me like a child,” she said. 

“You are a child, Jane lass.” He finished the bow, pressed his hands 
briefly on her shoulders. “Come now.” 

She held back. “John, you have not said you love me.” 

“Love?” His eyes laughed at her. “You weren’t bargaining for love, 
lass, you were bargaining for a husband.” 

“But I don’t want a husband without there’s love too.” 

“Such youthful fancies. But then,” shrugging, “as I’ve been saying, 
you are a child.” 

“Tm nineteen.” 

“No! Well, now, at nineteen a woman ought to be able to face the 
fact that if she has to have a husband, she’s lucky to get one; she 
oughtn’t to be expecting love*thrown in on the deal.” 

She liked his teasing. But she wanted him serious too. She had to 
say it. She raised the deep lids from over her smoky eyes. “I love 
you.” 

“What more can you ask?” John said gaily. “You want a husband, 
and you get one, you get a man you love.” 

“I want to be sure he loves me.” 

“Look you now, lass, would a man’s saying the words convince 
your” 

“Well, he ought to tell me.” 

He sat down in his chair by the fire, drew her to him, perched her 
on his knee as if she were a child. “The first thing you must learn, 
lass,” he counseled with mock gravity, “is never to believe a man’s 
words of love. Men are fickle creatures, and ’tis easy enough to win 
themselves a wench when they want one, with soft words.” 

“T like soft words,” she persisted. 

He caught her to him in a swift tight clasp. “You like hard kisses 
better.” : 

Before she could move or speak he was kissing her, with a violence 
that stunned her. 

Her body stiffened. But his clasp bent that stiffness to the curve of 
` his body. His lips crushed so hard against hers, he could not have told 
whether or not she returned his kisses. 

Nor could she. 

For after the first instant’s resistance, everything vanished. Every- 
thing but the awareness of him. Awareness that rose like a hot foun- 
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tain from the core of her; rose to her mouth, filled her mouth with 
its heat and its force. 

She shut her eyes. Her lips flamed. 

The fountain subsided at last. They drew slowly apart. 

For a brief poignant moment they looked at each other. Their faces 
were relaxed, supremely solemn. 

Then he stood up, spilling her from his lap; holding her arm till 
she caught her balance. 

“Out you go,” he said. “Fast.” 

He led her out the door, down the three steps, across the hard 
ground, and up the rise to the blockhouse. 

“Good night, Jane McClain—Frazier,” he said at the door, and 
there was a chuckle deep in his voice. 

She halted, eyes shut, for one brief moment before she opened the 
door. If only her face would not be too telltale. 

The men were seated not far from the fire. They were well sup- 
plied with sack and schnapps. No one looked her way. 

In the bedroom there was no Hyacinth. Only Dorkey’s eyes, small 
and dark and alert, peering over the top of her bedclothes. Jane ig- 
nored her, prepared for bed, blowing out the candle before she re- 
moved her underclothing and slipped her night rail over her head. 

John, John Frazier, she thought. You are my man. I don’t care 
whether you are Scotch or French or heathen, I don’t care what you’ve 
done or not done, or what they say about you—you’re my man. 

It was not till next day, midmorning, that she remembered that he 
never had told her he loved her. But wife, he had said, my wife. 
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LMIDA CAME TO get some bitters from the food 
stores. Furley Ann had commenced a cough; and bitters, Almida said, 
would pare the roughness from her throat. 

Colonel Washington, she added with the satisfaction of the purveyor 
of news, had sent for Mr. Frazier early this morning, and they were 
together now in the headquarters the Colonel had set up outside the 
enclosure. 

So that was why John had not been in. What does Washington want 
with him? Jane wondered. Will he take him to task for leaving the 
fort when Trent was gone? 

No, John told her when he came in late in the afternoon, Washing- 
ton understood the reservations with which John had accepted the 
commission, and he agreed that his presence at the fort would not 
have altered matters. 

“He kept you so long,” Jane said. 

“It was a long process. He was preparing messages to win Indians 
to our side.” He shook his head and continued dryly, “If we had half 
the army his message to the Half-King implied, we’d have no cause 
for fretting. But no doubt the end justifies the exaggeration.” 

“Is it so important to have the Indians on our side? Surely they are 
not good soldiers.” 

“They know how to fight in the woods and how to kill.” 

“Could we not win without them?” 

“Only if we had a much bigger army than the colonies seem to be 
inclined to give us.” 

“Then why does not the royal government send us soldiers?” 

He shook a long brown finger teasingly in her face. 

“Don’t you know that this is not war? That the king could not do 
such a thing?” 
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“But why don’t they call it war? Surely better that than the French 
coming in our territory like this.” 

“There may be other ways to do it,” he said carelessly. “We'll see how 
Washington’s way works out. He has large ideas, that young man. I 
daresay if anyone can wring juice from the dried berries of politics, it 
would be the young Colonel. At least no one can ever rightly accuse 
him of not squeezing hard enough.” 

“He is not going to give up and just let the French come down?” 

“No. He has to wait orders from the Governor before he can go 
out, but he’s wasting no time. We go across the river tomorrow to 
plan the laying of a road to transport the artillery he’s expecting. When 
the orders come through, he’ll have a good start.” 

“And when will they come?” 

“Could be soon.” There was laughter in his eyes. “No time to be 
awasting, lass. Come to the storeroom with me.” 

From a corner of the storeroom he dragged a stuffed bag. He 
crouched to untie the cord and looked across at her. “I want you close, 
Jane, my lass, but not too close, lest I forget the reason for which I 
came.” 

She laughed and leaned against a barrel of salt, her arms folded. 

The bag was filled with furs. He brought out two great bunches, 
One of the smooth brown mink, hundreds of skins tied together like 
a catch of fish; the other the neutral-toned otter. “I debated at length 
between the two,” he said, “then thought I should bring both and let 
you decide. I want you to have a cloak lined with the fur. It gets very 
cold at Turtle Creek.” 

So he had been thinking of her when he was out there, thinking 
about a cloak for her to wear. She took first the one bunch and then 
the other, feeling the rich softness of them. “John, they’re beautiful. 
Which do you like best?” 

“Im too used to looking at furs with an eye that calculates profit; 
I’m no judge of the fashion.” 

She held the mink to her, looking down over it. 

“Women,” John said, “usually prefer the mink.” 

She cast him a quick glance. Women? What women did he mean? 
No, she would not choose the mink. 

“Mamma is fair, and she wears brown, but I never have,” she ex- 
plained, and set aside the smooth brown skins. 

“The otter is more durable.” 
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“Yes. I shall have a cloak of forest green, lined throughout with the 
fur. And a hood. Will Mr. Fix take it to Winchester for me when he 
goes? He can leave it with a letter at Miss Tyfort’s. Miss Tyfort is just 
off Main Street. She does all our sewing, Mamma’s and mine.” 

“Why not send the mink too and have a cloak made for Mamma?” 

“John! I fear you are overgenerous.” 

“T have to get in Mamma’s best graces.” 

Jane laughed. “That’s the way to do it, with Mamma. Oh, it should 
be saffron-colored, with trimmings of gold, the brown fur inside, She 
likes things well ornamented.” 

“Unless,” he said, eying her gravely but with one eyebrow lifted, 
“unless you’d rather I’d give it to Dorkey.” 

She dared not let him see how she began at once to tremble. She 
tossed her head and spoke rapidly. “If you want Dorkey, John Frazier, 
you can have her. And glory knows you won't have to give her furs, 
either. You need only crook your little finger, she’d come running.” 

“You make a right tempting suggestion.” 

“Only this, I warn you: If you ever do want Dorkey, you can’t have 
me. I'll never share my man with any woman.” 

He took out his pipe and his tobacco pouch with indolent motion. 
“Its dangerous to say you'll never do a thing. That’s usually just the 
thing you have to do.” 

“PII never have to do that. Because I wouldn’t, that’s all. Now, do 
you want to give the mink to Dorkey or to Mamma?” 

“Oh, give it to Mamma, by all means.” 


John didn’t take Dorkey out again. It was pitiably obvious the way 
the girl tried to put herself in the way of his attention. She chose 
always, when on an errand, to go by the path next the cabin where he 
stayed; and when John was outside, she went without being told to 
fetch water or to carry food to Climbing Bear. Jane saw it all, but said 
nothing—till the day the young Englishman came into the settlement. 
He was a slender, quiet boy on a fine horse. “There,” Jane said to 
Dorkey, “there’s a nice husband for you. Now maybe you'll stop 
shadowing Mr. Frazier around.” 

Eulit Ames was his name; Mr. Hollis told them about the letter he 
had brought from the office in Williamsburg asking that everything 
be done to favor him. He was just come from England, from a family 
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well attached, “Well attached indeed,” Mr. Hollis emphasized with 
pompous satisfaction. 

He seemed ill-suited to frontier life, but he made clear his intention 
to stay. He was an extremely polite young man and he seemed to have 
plenty of money to spend. He insisted, despite Mr. Hollis’ protests, 
upon paying the legal tavern rates for his lodging; and when his be- 
longings arrived, there was all he would need to set himself up on his 
own land. 

He had a gun; the man from whom he bought it, he told Mr. Hollis, 
had assured him it was the best money could buy. John Frazier looked 
it over. “I made it,” he said. “It’s one I made when I was with Schmidt 
in Lancaster more than ten years ago.” 

Jane laughed. “No doubt.” 

“Tl show you how to tell,” he said. 

But he handed the gun back to Eulit Ames and beckoned Jane to 
follow him. They walked outside; it was a clear cold night. Through 
the window of Christopher Gist’s cabin faint firelight gleamed. John 
turned smartly toward it, drawing Jane with him. 

Protests began at once to churn through her mind, but he was too 
quick for her; they were on the porch, the door flung open. The fire 
was low, but the room warm. William Fix rose sleepy-eyed from the 
mattress spread on the floor. He was fully dressed except for his boots. 

Jane did not see the look that passed from John to William, but 
William nodded, and with his boots in his hand he went out. She 
heard him pause on the porch to pull the boots on, and then his foot- 
steps going away. 

“Where has he gone?” she began. “I wouldn’t—” 

“The storehouse will be warm,” John replied, kicking back the mat- 
tress. He drew the chairs near the fire. 

“What will Mr. Fix think of me?” Jane asked, troubled; but she 
sat in the chair John held for her. 

“Don’t fret yourself,’ John said, and stooped to build up the fire. 
“William knows me.” 

Jane smiled. She gave an extravagant sigh. “Then I fear my reputa- 
tion is damaged beyond repair.” 

He laughed, and turning, pinched her chin. “You minx.” 

He took up a partly carved stock and sat down, and began, in the 
slow sure way she had watched him use so often, to carve at the wood. 
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The pitch pine which he had tossed on for its quick warmth crack- 
led and spit. Aside from that, the cabin was very still. 

After a moment he leaned toward Jane and showed her what he had 
carved. “It’s the secret mark by which I can always tell one of my own 
guns,” he said. “You'll always find it hidden somewhere in the design.” 

It was a J and an F put together on their side: “They'll be your 
initials too,” he said, “Jane Frazier.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes darkening with excitement, her red 
lips parted. Jane Frazier. 

She looked away. A moment passed in silence. The excitement 
ebbed in her. She leaned back in her chair, relaxed and comfortable. 

“John,” she said, “tell me about yourself. I know so little. Tonight 
when you said you were from Pennsylvania, it shocked me a little that 
I had not known.” 

He toldsher of his Scotch-Irish parents, of being orphaned at twelve. 
“I wanted to make guns,” he said, “so I apprenticed to Schmidt in 
Lancaster. I worked hard, but I enjoyed it: I was doing what I wanted 
to do, and in the evenings I had my friends. 

“When I was twenty I took up land in Paxtang on the Susquehanna 
and I went in for myself, trading and making guns. I liked living on 
the frontiers and I liked the profit it made.” 

“Did you never want to live in the cities?” she asked. “Did you 
never think it would be fine to dress yourself up in coats of fashion 
and ruffles and wear a wig?” 

He chuckled. “I did once. It was the year I made my first big profits. 
I was twenty-two and I had real money to jingle. I went to Philadel- 
phia and bought the whole outfit, even to a carriage with matched 
bays. I took a house, stocked in servants and supplies, and was going 
to present myself to society.” 

Jane could picture him at twenty-two, swashbuckling and handsome 
and adventurous. “I'll venture you made the hearts of mammas and 
maidens palpitate.” 

“I didn’t wait to find out. I went to one ball, and I decided it wasn’t 
the life for me. I got Young, my partner, to come up from Williams- 
burg and dispose of my splendor and I hit for the woods again.” 

“You like it better there?” 

“Tt’s my life.” 

“My life has been so different,” she said thoughtfully. “I never did 
the things I wanted to.” 
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“Tell me about it,” John said. 

“It will sound very tame to you,” she said. “Pretty clothes, and my 
mother’s ideas of propriety, correctly grateful letters to the rich aunt 
in England who sent me things, church and the Reverend Mr. Par- 
tridge, and Mr. Partridge my tutor through the week.” 

“So,” he said teasingly, “a tutor.” 

She eyed him sideways and went on with amused scorn. “Three 
hours every morning nine months of every year.” 

“You must be very learned.” 

“Poof! He and his wife had nine children and a two-room house 
that was hot in summer and cold in winter and always noisy and con- 
fused. He used most of the three hours at Father’s big desk, in the 
study where it was comfortably temperate in all weather, to write his 
long dull sermons.” 

“And you?” 

“I was supposed to be doing lessons. Sometimes I read, sometimes 
I sat and daydreamed. He never scolded; I had only to glance at his 
roll of writing paper and he didn’t dare. Then, too, at eleven Hexie 
always brought him a small glass of wine, and at twelve she served 
him dinner. For which I was, he’d assure my father, a splendid 
scholar.” 

“You fraud!” 

She laughed. And then she was serious again. “It was very dull— 
all of it, every day. And frightfully lonely.” 

“You had no sisters or brothers?” 

“No one.” 

“Friends?” 

“There were only two girls in Winchester whom my mother con- 
sidered proper companions. One was a frump, the other was a ninny. 
Once I went out with some girls from the tavern I thought I liked— 
Violet, the tavern keeper’s daughter, and her cousin and a new girl 
from the kitchens. I was supposed to be going for my weaving lesson, 
but I hated weaving, and I went with them instead. For a picnic. They 
had men along, and a man for me. The food was coarse and I could 
not eat. They drank too much and I was afraid to take any. They 
made loathsome jokes, and pretty soon they started off in twosomes. 
The man they left with me was daring and strong. I was frightened. 
And just then Hexie came . . .” 

“Hexie?” 
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“Our slave woman. We’ve had her all my life; she runs everything.” 
She paused. “In a way—it seems a funny thing to say, but in a way, 
Hexie was the only friend I had. Anyway, that day she was a friend. 
She came riding out. I don’t know how she’d found where I was, but 
there she came like an avenging black angel on a winged steed.” 

“And took you home.” 

“Yes. My mother found out I hadn’t gone for my lesson and she 
told my father. He locked me in my room to stay a week, and then 
he took out my musket and hacked it to pieces with a hatchet.” 

Finishing, she turned to John with a curious desperate hope that 
he would not be laughing at her. 

“Come here, lass,” he said, and held out an arm. He was solemn as 
an owl. 

Jane rose, hesitantly, wondering what he would say. 

He drew her to his lap. He didn’t say anything. ... He didn’t 
need to. His arms, the good, clean, warm, tobacco-y smell of him, the 
weight of his cheek against the top of her head—they were enough. 

The fact that Jane and John were much together seemed to elicit no 
comment. Mr. Hollis was too busy with the accounting necessitated 
by the constant sale and exchange of supplies with the soldiers. Al- 
mida was confined to her cabin, with all three children down with the 
cough, hacking and vomiting day and night. Dauntlessly Almida 
stuffed and restuffed the recalcitrant stomachs with mush and milk 
and johnnycake and stewed apples, and cleaned up after them when 
they, as undaunted as she, rejected each new stuffing. 

Reason and Hyacinth were engaged in setting up housekeeping. 
Cinthy was a born homemaker; she had utilized everything that came 
to hand to make the tiny crude settler’s cabin into a home. Her father 
had sent for the chest which Cinthy’s mother had packed before she 
died, a dozen years before; and now Cinthy had placed the pewter 
and the glass and the linens where they showed to best advantage. 
There were three comfortable chairs Reason had made, and wolf 
robes covering the floor. Already they were discussing the cost of a 
pig and how much milk a cow should give; Reason was digging and 
planting the thawing ground next the cabin. Hyacinth had become as 
domestic as a laying hen. “My husband says—” she would say; “Mr. 
Miller says—” smugly possessive and much too concerned with her 
own affairs to have eyes or ears for Jane’s. 

John made Reason a wedding gift of one of his rifles. “To protect 
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the little woman from Indians and wild animals,” he said, adding in 
an undertone that only Jane and Reason could hear, “Perhaps her 
father should have had it a while ago, to protect her from the wild 
young boar from the coast.” 

“Sh-sh,” Jane said; but Reason didn’t even blush. 

Reason purchased a young gelding for Cinthy, and encouraged her 
to ride whenever she could so that she might n:: suffer too greatly 
when the time came to take the long ride to the Forks. She and Jane 
went out almost every afternoon, staying within hearing distance of 
the settlement, unless one of the men could go with them. 

John’s men did their own cooking, on open fires out where they 
were encamped adjoining the sheds, and sometimes John ate with 
them; but more often he came to the blockhouse for his meals. 

Eulit Ames had volunteered to aid Colonel Washington’s men on 
the Nemacolin trail, and he went out with them every day and, return- 
ing, ate at their mess and slept in the loft of the storehouse. 

Christopher Gist arrived in the midst of a spring rain. He brought 
encouraging news about the Indians. The Governor had sent a man 
named George Croghan to gather a band of Indians and proceed to 
the Forks while Treat was there. He had never been seen by Trent’s 
men, and it was feared for a while he might have arrived after they 
left and been injured or imprisoned by the French. But now Christo- 
pher brought the news that Croghan had heard about the French at 
the Forks in time to halt his journey. “Ever since,” Gist said, “he’s 
been going among the Indians, persuading them not to desert us, even 
though the French seem at the moment to be the stronger. He’s not 
having too easy a time of it and has sent for me to come and bring all 
the articles I can to help them make up their minds.” 

“The trouble is,” John remarked, “the French are giving them rum. 
And the English are such moralists when to be otherwise will slim 
down their purses.” 

Jane stood up. “Oh, glory, glory.” She marched across the room. 
“People are so stupid, so blind! A fine government we have, let us come 
out here and starve or be scalped, our land taken, and not a finger 
lifted to help. The French don’t want war, either, but they send 
soldiers.” She gave one last expostulation of anger and disgust, and 
left the room. 

What no one else could understand—no one but John, perhaps— 
was that her anger and her concern were not for the colonies or the 
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great frontiers; they were for herself, and for that small part of the 
frontier at the junction of Turtle Creek with the Monongahela. 
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HE WAGONS FOR which Washington had sent had not 
yet come from Winchester, nor was there further word about Colonel 
Fry, who was expected with the artillery. Dissension was increasing 
daily among the soldiers in camp. The men who had returned with 
Trent had, they declared, gone to the Forks to render services for 
which they were to receive money and acreage. They were not soldiers 
nor subject to military discipline; their attitude was demoralizing the 
troops which Washington had striven so valiantly to regiment. The 
weather was disagreeable and the men much preferred the warmth 
and companionship to be had in the storehouse with their fellows than 
the tasks assigned them out of doors. Washington found himself 
obliged to set up a system of punishments and penalties before he 
could get his companies out across the river, felling trees, leveling 
ground, laying logs across the marshy places. He needed badly the 
confirmation from the Governor that he awaited. 

So certain was Christopher Gist that the confirmation would come 
through that he did not delay his journey back to meet Croghan in 
Indian territory. He took with him a truly persuasive supply of 
trinkets, beads and mirrors and needles, ribbons and pieces of tin and 
bolts of cloth. 

Washington, encouraged, had moved his men beyond Will’s Creek. 
They were making camp along the road as they progressed. Reason 
and John, preferring work to the tedium of waiting, went out with 
him, returning only over Sunday. 

They were at Will’s the Sunday that the wagons came at last. Pafe 
spotted the first rider and came to rouse the settlement. There was 
excitement and jubilation. Jane felt again that things progressed, that 
the time drew closer when she would go out. 
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But John and Reason stood side by side, arms folded, and they were 
not jubilant. Jane looked at them and felt her excitement ebb from 
her. She and Cinthy stood silently behind them. 

“... from Winchester,” John was saying. “You’d think that close 
to the frontier, they’d realize the danger. But they would not even send 
wagons and horses; these had to be impressed by law. And look at 
them, patched and rotting wagons, spavined, wind-broken nags. They 
won't stand two journeys, if, indeed, they ever get through this one.” 

“It may be there will have to be English blood spilled before the 
people take heed,” Reason commented. 

“And a fine state we'll be in if it comes to that. Virginia alone 
against the whole of France.” 

Reason and Cinthy went off to their cabin, and John and Jane 
walked toward the spring. 

“Why did you say ‘Virginia alone’?” Jane asked. 

“Who else? All the colonies so busy hating each other, trying to hog 
the trade, they cut each other’s throats in every way they can. And 
now all the fools can see is that if they help Virginia with the war, 
they'll be lining the pockets of the Governor. God damn the lot of 
them.” 

They sat on the bench by the rock grotto. It was getting dark and 
the night sounds had commenced around them: the low swish of the 
river, faint hoots of owl, the scrapy twit of a bird. 

“John,” she asked, “do you think there really is danger? I mean, 
that we might be defeated?” 

“I don’t know.” He sighed heavily. “This fellow Washington, now; 
he’s got courage, he can handle the men, he’s the one person from out 
there who seems to realize what we're up against. But—he’s spoiling 
for fight. He might be too hasty. A spark of real battle might rouse 
the people on the coast and in England to act, but also, it could come 
too soon.” 

“What do you mean, he’s spoiling for fight?” 

“He’s young; he’s fascinated by warfare—and no doubt by the 
vision of himself in the midst of it. He’s itching to bring things to 
issue.” 

“Maybe he’s right.” She sought his hand in the darkness, slipped 
her fingers through his. “It would be better than just waiting.” 

He drew his hand from hers. 
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She held her breath a moment. Why had he done that? It was like 
a rebuff. 

They walked back to the blockhouse. He told her good night, he 
pressed her hand. And walked away. 

The next week, when John and Reason returned, they brought 
Eulit Ames with them. Eulit had been bitten by a tick and his leg 
was frightfully swollen; he was burning with fever, and Dr. Craik 
had sent word that unless he were given the greatest of care, it would 
be necessary to amputate the leg. Mr. Hollis had a cot made up 
for him in the blockhouse next the door to his office. Jane at once set 
Dorkey to preparing the hot wool packs. 

The men were tired and discouraged. In the fifteen days since they 
had moved across the river they had gone through monstrous fatigues 
and had prepared only twenty miles of road. There had been the al- 
most impassable Savage Mountains, and in the low places, much 
swampland; part of the time they had been in water above their belts. 

Within an hour of their arrival Ensign Ward returned from Wil- 
liamsburg, bringing the awaited confirmation from the Governor. 
Washington was to proceed to Red Stone, preparing the road and 
piling up supplies there. | 

“But cautiously,” Ward added. “We must try to get the French out, 
but it must not be war; the King has forbidden that.” 

“Not war! That’s absurd,” Jane declared. 

“At least, the Governor says, let the French be the first to fire a 
shot.” 

He had brought more news, heartening news, and they stood around 
in the blockhouse listening with growing hope and excitement: 

Colonel Fry was already at Winchester on his way here to Will’s; 
Carolina was sending three hundred and fifty men; a royal-commis- 
sioned officer had rounded up a hundred independents and would 
soon be here; Maryland promised to raise two hundred soldiers; and 
Pennsylvania, though not sending men, would contribute ten thousand 
pounds. Massachusetts would harass and distract French troops from 
the north; she was sending out six hundred equipped men for that 
purpose. 

Jane turned to John. “The tide has turned, hasn’t it?” she cried. 
“It won’t be long now. Oh, I can just see them, gathering there at 
Red Stone. And then the time will come”—her voice rose in the ex- 
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citement she could not hold back—‘and they'll sweep down upon the 
French and it will be over.” 

“There’s a powerful number of French,” John remarked. 

“Oh, not so many. And three English are worth a dozen French.” 

“It takes only one bullet to stop a man.” And John added dryly, 
“And the French have Charleville rifles that make our farmers’ mus- 
kets seem like clumsy toys.” 

She looked at Hyacinth and laughed. “These men, they have the 
gloomiest souls.” 

Mr. Hollis had been sorting the mail, and now he brought to Jane 
a letter and a small packet. 

The letter was from her mother. She looked up and caught John’s 
eye. “I’m afraid to read it.” 

He grinned. “It’s well to get the worst over. Come, I'll sit beside 
you and lend you strength.” 

They sat on the platform away from the others. Jane opened the 
letter and let her eyes run over its pages. She looked up at him in 
amazement. “She says not one single word about my returning!” 

Now she read it more carefully. “...the fair next month... 
Hexie ... your father ... house party at Lord Fairfax’. ... She 
let her hand fall by her side, the pages crumpling. Her eyes, as she 
looked at John, shone with laughter. “What did I tell you? They don’t 
want me at home. She’s forgotten already that I’ve been ordered to 
return.” 

She picked up the small package. It too was from her mother. “Pl 
give you odds,” she said, “it’s a pocket.” 

“A pocket?” 

“Yes.” She held it for John to cut with his jackknife the stitches in 
the wrapping cloth. “The year Mamma spent at school she learned 
to make embroidered pockets. It’s the one thing she does know how 
to do. Everyone we know is by now well supplied with them. She 
packed six for me when I came away.” 

She lifted it out. Yellow silk embroidered with green leaves and an 
odd-shaped bird. 

“Ies pretty,” he remarked. 

“Yes, and beautifully done, you have to grant her that. But, glory, 
I can’t use them as she does. She even wears them to bed, to carry her 
handkerchief. She needs them, though; she’s a chronic sniffler. She 
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sniffles when she laughs and when she weeps—and she weeps at the 
least thing. For myself, my nose never runs.” 

John chuckled. His eyes on her were warm with liking. 

“You never weep?” he asked teasingly. 

“No. What use are tears?” 

He was hunched forward, his elbows leaning on his knees, his 
tobacco pouch dangling from his hands. “Couldn’t I make you weep, 
O lass with the noble sniffless nose?” 

“No.” 

“I might beat you.” 

“Td scream and kick you in the shins.” 

“T might leave you.” 

“If you didn’t want to stay with me, Pd be well rid of you.” 

“I might—make love to another woman.” 

“What woman would have your” 

“Mm—Dorkey would.” 

She stiffened. “That little pack rat!” 

John laughed. “That brought you up, eh, lass?” 

“Poosh!” She settled back. “As if I’d ever fret myself about her!” 


The next day was Sunday. On Monday John and Reason would 
leave at daybreak with Ensign Ward; henceforth they would stay 
encamped with the troops, too far ahead now to return. And in a 
short time anyway John would be going on with Washington to help 
map the route to the Monongahela, and to serve as interpreter in 
efforts to win more Indian allies. This Sunday would be their last day 
together for no one knew how long; and no one knew all that might 
happen between now and then. The four of them, Jane and John, 
Reason and Hyacinth, left early for a ride. 

It was halfway through the month of May and the sun was pleas- 
antly warm. The winter had been long and cold, and the trees were 
just now beginning to leaf out. The little flowers like Dutchman’s 
breeches were a fine silvery-green lace over the hillsides where the tall 
trees grew. Cinthy was still a bit frightened of her horse; she and Rea- 
son rode slowly. Twice Jane and John left them, urging their horses 
into a gallop. 

They returned to the settlement with their flowers and some branches 
of the red maple which Jane had wanted. They were in high spirits. 
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Too high for a Sabbath afternoon, Jane decided when she caught 
_ Almida Quandt’s pale disapproving eyes upon her. She arched her 
brows in warning at John and donned a mask of piety. 


Jane went first to Eulit. Dorkey was not about and the wool packs 
on his leg were cold; but there was water over the coals. Jane made up 
freshly hot packs and wrapped them about the leg. “It’s looking 
better already,” she said encouragingly. 

Eulit was a good patient, uncomplaining and appreciative of every 
small service, but he was rather frightened by his suffering and had 
to be frequently assured he would not die of it. 

She went then to bathe and to put on the black cotton brocade with 
its big red roses, its clusters of yellow and blue flowers. She combed 
her pompadour high, and brushed her hair into two curls that hung 
down her neck at the back. 

Mr. Hollis set aside the cup of brandy he had been drinking with 
John, and rose. “The Widow McClain,” he said gallantly. “Your 
beauty whelms me over.” 

“Thank you.” 

She went past him and took John’s arm, and they moved out into 
the fading daylight. 

“Do you think I’m beautiful?” she asked John, provocatively but 
without coyness. 

He looked at her from the corner of his eye, brow raised in amused 
appraisal. “You have that very noble nose.” 

“John!” she laughed. 

Cinthy’s cabin was warm and crowded and homelike, the fragrance 
of hot foods welcome to the appetites the day had given them. 

They ate heartily and discussed with enthusiasm the promising turn 
events had taken. 

Hollis smiled smugly. “And only last week,” he said to John, “you 
said you didn’t believe the other colonies would do anything.” 

“I'll admit it had begun to look as if Virginia would have to wage a 
war alone,” John said. “I should have known the others would begin to 
worry about being left out of any spoils.” 

“John!” Jane expostulated. “How you can take the glory out of 
things!” 

“Never was much of a hand for glorying things up. In this case, 
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I daren’t. I have to play both sides, because I want my property cleared. 
If Pennsylvania’s going to claim it, ’ve got to be a Pennsylvanian, and 
if Virginia grabs it, then I’m a Virginian.” 

“But,” Hollis protested, “that’s Ohio Company land. They—” 

John grinned. “So the Ohio Company says. There are those who 
don’t agree.” 

“But surely the Forks— Indeed, we were building the fort there. 
Our grant—” 

“Your grant is a very wonderful thing, Hollis. Five hundred thou- 
sand acres, it says, but it doesn’t say where. So the company grabs 
every really good spot they can find and calls that part of their grant.” 

“That’s not right!” Jane exclaimed. 

John shrugged. “That’s how it is.” 

And Reason said, ““They’re trying already to get it settled legally.” 

“In the meantime, [ve got the prettiest place in the whole interior,” 
John said; and then amended: “Or did have. One of these days I'll get 
it back whether I have to be Virginian or Pennsylvanian to do it, or 
Indian or Canadian or French.” 

“You wouldn’t,” Jane reproached him. 

“Why wouldn’t I? Why should I give it up just because the 
damned politicians are so busy worrying about their own skins?” 

John and Reason began discussing their plans for Turtle Creek. 
Reason had picked out land adjoining John’s on the Monongahela 
side. Cinthy a neighbor. ld like that, Jane thought. Her eyes flew to 
Hyacinth; but fortunately Cinthy was intent upon Reason, for Jane 
had no wish to make it known yet that any plans concerning Turtle 
Creek must also include the Widow McClain. 

Reason, the men went on extravagantly, would lay out roads and 
build a bridge across the river. They talked about crops and the trad- 
ing post, the possibilities of river transportation from there. 

The conversation carried on when, the meal over, they sat compan- 
ionably around the fire. Jane became restless: all this talk into which 
I dare not enter. 

She looked over at Mr. Hollis in his new wig and his second-best 
coat. His head bobbed. He had eaten too much and drunk too much 
and he was falling asleep. Suddenly he jerked himself erect, excused 
himself with unceremonious abruptness, and left. 

“I think I should be leaving too,” Jane said. 

John sprang to his feet. “I'll take you.” 
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She laughed when they were outside, the door closed after them. 
“They did not urge us to stay.” 

He pressed her hand against his side. “Nor would I.” 

They walked the long way around to the door of the blockhouse, 
calmly, companionably. 

“So you have not told them,” he said. 

“Told them?” 

“About us, that we’re going to be married.” 

“Not yet. I shan’t until I must.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s so soon—after Edward’s death.” 

His question searched her: “Do you mind?” 

“T do not, but they would.” 

“And that matters to you?” 

“Yes. They have been kind. I am truly fond of them. It isn’t only 
that they’d disapprove—I should not care about that—but it would hurt 
them.” 

As they approached the door a small shadow detached itself from 
the larger shadow of Almida’s cabin and came up the rise to the 
blockhouse. It was Dorkey, slipping silently in before them. 

Dorkey had gone straight to the bedroom, and Eulit had still to be 
tended, so Jane bade good night to John at the door. 

“Good night, Mr. Frazier.” 

“Good night, Mrs. McClain.” 

But there was no formality and no politeness in the look that passed 
between them. There was in it the pressure of his lips on hers, the close 
embrace, bodies pressed together. 

Jane and John had no opportunity for a farewell apart from the 
others. She had thought she might speak to him alone indoors, or later, 
outdoors; but indoors there was Eulit, whose reddened eyes followed 
her every move. And Dorkey shadowed John. He reached for a flame 
for his pipe, and she had one ready for him; he emptied his mug, and 
she refilled it; he started to the shed to see about Vango, and she was 
at the door before him, opening it, following him out, a bow] of corn 
pudding in her hands—for Climbing Bear. Thin, quick little Dorkey 
with her small dark eyes that missed nothing, her tight unsmiling 
mouth. And then they gathered, all of them together on the bank of 
the river, to see the men go off. 

Jane moved into Hyacinth’s cabin to stay while Reason was away. 
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She had tried to turn over to Dorkey most of the errands and services 
for Eulit, but he kept calling for Jane and she had to spend much of 
her time with him. 

It was quite plain what had happened: Eulit had fallen in love with 
her. Jane was annoyed; he was such a thin-voiced youth, so obvious in 
his adoration. When he was able to sit up wrapped in blankets, he 
wanted to be placed near her; and he would stare when she spoke to 
him, not comprehending her words, intent only on her face, his ex- 
pression solemn, his boyish eyes filled with worshiping love. 

Colonel Fry arrived, with three hundred men and the artillery. 
Jane climbed to the tower at dusk and stood looking down upon them 
encamped in the clearing outside the palisade. They had set up tents 
and gathered in orderly file the swivels and cannon and wagons of 
ammunition. A suffocating excitement rose in her. The hundreds of 
men going out to join those already out there with Washington, with 
John. They would sweep down the Monongahela, past the mouth of 
Turtle Creek; and there where the waters emptied into the Ohio they’d 
make their stand against the wretched French. It would be English 
territory again, and John would be on his place, and she’d be with 
him; Reason and Cinthy near. Oh, how can I wait ... how can I 
bear to wait! 

She climbed down from the tower and ran across to Cinthy’s cabin. 

Hyacinth had been enveloped continuously in her busy, cozy do- 
mesticity, and this morning Jane had left her busy at her weaving. But 
now as Jane entered she saw her mood had changed, Cinthy had been 
crying, her nose was pinkened and her eyes shiny with fresh tears. 

“What is it, kitten?” Jane asked, sitting upon the wolfskin before 
the fire and drawing up her knees and hoping Cinthy would hurry and 
tell her troubles so they might talk about the soldiers going out, and , 
guess how long it would be... . 

“Jane,” Cinthy wailed, “I’m getting so fat! And today Almida was 
looking at me—you know those eyes of hers—” 

Jane nodded. “They burrow like moles, very industrious, disagree- 
able little moles.” 

“Do you think she guessed?” 

“Of course not,” Jane assured her heartily. There could be no bad 
news, no misfortune today! “Girls often plumpen right away after 
they’re married. All you need to do is to start going around with that 
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smug sickly smile women put on the first time they’re in the family 
way. Let them guess it happened as soon as you got married.” 

“But when it’s born—a whole seven weeks early!” Cinthy pulled 
a handkerchief from the neck of her dress and bent her head to weep 
into it. 

“By that time we'll be out at Turtle Creek,” Jane assured her 
blithely, “and no one need know.” 

“We'll be out—” Cinthy turned puzzled eyes to Jane. 

“Im going too,” Jane said in a flat matter-of-fact tone—because if, 
for a second, she let go, she must cry out, or laugh, or jump up and 
fling herself about the room. 

“To Turtle Creek? With Reason and me? Oh, Jane, you’re so good 
to me.” 

With the simplicity of a child, Cinthy ceased her crying and wiped 
the tears away. 

“That’s better,” Jane told her. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you’d go out with me?” Cinthy began. 
She stopped; she stared. “Jane,” she asked, “are you in love with Mr. 
Frazier?” 

Jane shrugged her shoulders in an ecstasy of excitement. “I don’t 
know. But I’m going to marry him.” 

“Jane!” Cinthy jumped up so quickly that her petticoats knocked 
over her chair. “Oh, how wonderful! Tell me about it. When did it 
happen? Tell me everything.” 

For the next days Cinthy could talk of nothing else; though they 
agreed there was no need the others knowing till the time came to 
publish the banns. 

“Poor Papa,” Cinthy said. “He'll miss you.” 

And they must let him know in time to do something about a serv- 
ant. It was no use hoping Dorkey might do, without someone to 
direct her. Jane still had to plan the foods and tell Dorkey how to 
prepare them. Dorkey would not even clear up supper unless Jane 
went over to see that she did. 


Three days went by and Colonel Fry and his soldiers were still 
encamped here. Hollis told him with what anxiety the soldiers awaited 
him at the other end of the new road, but the Colonel said he must 
remain till his orders came to proceed. It was exasperating, but there 
seemed nothing to be done but wait. 
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Waiting was hard for Jane, and she had Climbing Bear dig up a 
garden plot for her and she went out early the next morning to put in 
seed. She was only half through when she caught sight of Eulit sitting 
on the steps watching her. She turned her head and grimaced in irrita- 
tion. Now that he was able to be around, she could not escape him. 
Wherever she went she would turn and find him following, or lan- 
guishing within sight to watch her. Each time she resolved to be sharp, 
to order him to leave her alone. . . . But she could never quite bring 
herself to do it. His delicate face was so thin, his humorless eyes so 
sensitive and sad. 

Jane went herself to see Colonel Fry that very evening, as supper 
was cooking in the great pots hanging over the fires in the clearing. 

He was an old man; he was austere and ungracious. Once Jane had 
gained his presence, she was shocked at her audacity. But she stood 
before him in his tent and used that first moment of silence to gather 
her resolve. 

She told him how Colonel Washington and Christopher Gist had 
been so confident of the Governor’s confirmation and so pressed by the 
necessity for speed that they had gone on carrying out the essential 
details, even as they waited. “They urged us when they left,” she con- 
cluded, “to see that any reinforcements were hastened to their assist- 
ance.” 

He fixed her with his baleful disapproving stare. He had little use 
for other than military counsel, his expression told her, and none at 
all for the gabbling of women. 

“I shall await my orders here,” he said brusquely, and returned with 
ostentatious industry to the papers on the table before him. 

Jane could not say so much as good evening. She walked away 
quickly, so that she might hold her anger. 

She looked at the soldiers as she passed them, she returned a glare 
for the pleasantry of the guard at the gate. Three hundred soldiers, and 
their equipment, so sorely needed by the men who had gone ahead, 
and here they rioted and drank and wasted their time—because a 
pompous old man awaited orders. 
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HE FOURTH WEEK in May the settlers from Gist’s 
began to pour in to Will’s Creek settlement. Why were they return- 
ing? Jane stood in the door of the blockhouse, recognizing each one 
as he came, while her mind searched for the reason. They had a stock- 
ade there on the Big Yough, ample protection; and they were to 
ay... . 

Jane ran down the slope. They had been sent back, the settlers were 
saying, because of the danger of the French. 

“Oh, surely,” she protested, “not that far south! They would not 
dare.” 

But they assured her it was true. Washington was having new dift- 
culties with his road, they said, because of excessive waters from the 
overfull streams, and he-might have to use the stockade at Gist’s as a 
fort if he could not get on to Red Stone in time. 

“But where are you going? What are you going to do?” 

Mr. Sipes replied, “We’re to wait here till they tell us it’s safe to go 
back.” He raised his eyebrows superciliously. “That is, if it’s ever to be 
safe.” 

Surely now, Jane thought, Colonel Fry will see the necessity of 
going on at once with his men and his supplies. 

The settlement became at once a wasp’s nest of activity, places being 
made to house the newcomers, to store their possessions, stable the 
horses, provide foods. Jane took Teeny and Henry to the blockhouse 
and made a place for them. 

“It be good to have me another glimpse of you, Miz McClain,” 
Teeny said. 

Jane looked at her standing there, cheeks like small rosy apples, 
round little eyes shining and cheerful though her small body was hugely 
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swollen with child. On sudden impulse, Jane put her arms around 
Teeny and hugged her tightly. 
“Oh, Miz McClain,” Teeny breathed. 


The next days were busy and noisy and filled with tremulous ex- 
pectancy of big things about to occur. Governor Dinwiddie’s express 
rider came in; the Governor himself was at Winchester. There was 
word to go on to Washington, and the orders for Colonel Fry to pro- 
ceed. A motley assortment of settlers had arrived and were camped in 
the forest east of the settlement, ready to follow the soldiers out. 

“Just give the English peasants the sight of a few soldiers headed 
toward the fortification of new free land,” Sipes remarked, “and they 
come along like rats behind a leaking corn sack.” 

Jane was busy from morning till night. She wanted to be every- 
where, to see everything. Will’s Creek, this tiny spot, encircled by the 
river, was more than ever like the waist of an hourglass, with the 
sands sifting through faster, faster. Express riders, Indian messengers, 
officers with regiments of soldiers; horses, swivels, casks of food, 
wagons, cattle, a straggle of volunteers; families of dull-minded, strong- 
bodied people seeking new land; the angry and the quarrelsome, the 
sick, the verminous, the aristocrats, servants and criminals, the re- 
ligious, the drunk, the bawdy. . . . She lived through a succession of 
experiences, of emotions. And she loved it all. 

Almida, too, was everywhere, poking her sharp nose into every- 
body’s business. And wherever she went, Dorkey was with her, the 
two of them closer to each other than bark to the tree. They made a 
curious pair, the girl with her small pretty features and dainty figure, 
and Almida, gross and bulging. Her short thick arms looked twice 
their size when swinging beside Dorkey’s thin white ones. 

Almida ferreted out every scrap of gossip, and Dorkey listened to 
it all, her quick acquisitive little mind grabbing everything. The talk 
Almida kept circulating through the settlement—one would have to 
be deaf not to hear it. Jane found it interesting. 

The Oddies, it was said, had been run out of Massachusetts because 
people there were saying the old lady had witch’s powers; that was 
why young Mrs. Oddie hated her mother-in-law so: she had not 
wished to come away from the city. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, in the short 
time they’d been out at the Yough, had quarreled frightfully, and 
twice Mrs. Jones had been really drunk—till finally Mr. Gist himself 
rebuked her. Mrs. Cassy’s son with the harelip had been born out of 
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wedlock; the harelip, they had decided, was God’s punishment upon 
her. Mr. Sipes was a scholar who had known many famous men in 
England; he hated the frontier, hated the work, hated trees and the 
people. But—and this was the worst tale of all—he’d been obliged to 
leave England. Miss Sipes, his sister, they said, was also wife to him. 
Sometimes in the nights, the Deals, whose clearing adjoined theirs, 
heard Miss Sipes screaming. The first time they’d gone to see what the 
trouble was. Mr. Sipes had been beating her, bringing blood to her 
back and to a cut over her eye. But Miss Sipes herself had sent the 
Deals away and told them to tend their own affairs. . . . And so the 
tales went, with Almida’s tongue wagging and Dorkey more silent 
and secretive than ever. 


Christopher Gist came. The settlers, he said, were only just out in 
time. The French had been at his place threatening to destroy his 
possessions and kill the cattle. 

“So,” Jane said, staring at him transfixed, “so they are really coming. 
Does—does Colonel Washington know?” 

“Yes, he knows. But what can he do, with three hundred men? The 
French, they say, have ten times that many.” 

She made a vague wild gesture toward the soldiers encamped be- 
yond the palisade. “Look at them, waiting here, doing nothing. Mr. 
Gist, you must speak to Colonel Fry.” 

He did go to the Colonel at once. The Colonel was not well, and he 
was adamant. He still lacked, he insisted, the necessary supplies for 
moving forward. 

Jane said, “But Mr. Gist, they must go.” 

He shook his head gravely. “Such matters move like the slow will 
of the Lord.” 

Unless something happens to anger the Lord, Jane thought, remem- 
bering the sermons of Mr. Partridge she had listened to as a child, 
telling of the swift vengeance of the Lord when He was angry. Cer- 
tainly, she told herself fiercely, it’s time the Lord should be angry 
about this! 


Even as they talked, the shot had been fired that loosed wrath upon 
the world. John came with the news. He rode in in advance of a party 
of forty men. Twenty-one of them, he told the soldiers and officers 
and settlers who crowded around to hear, were Frenchmen. 

“Frenchmen!” 
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Yes, French prisoners. Taken in an encounter in which the English 
had been fired upon and wounded. The English had returned the 
fire, killing ten Frenchmen and their officer, De Jumonville. 

Christopher Gist put Jane’s thoughts into words: “So it has begun?” 

She looked at the ragged men, plainly ill with hunger and fatigue; 
the English as wretched as the French. 

Colonel Fry came out and joined them at the riverbank. From where 
Jane stood, by the gate, she could not hear, but she could see them. 
There were the two English officers who had come with John, but it 
was John who did the talking. She watched his angry insistent ges- 
tures, saw the Colonel shake his head, and then the slow darkness of 
rage as it spread over John’s face. 

At last John, with total disregard for rank, swung furiously away, 
leaving the Colonel still in the midst of speech, and came toward the 
gate. 

Hyacinth left Jane’s side and ran down toward him. She caught his 
arm and began asking him questions about Reason. John nodded, he 
shook his head, but he did not speak; his lips were still clamped tight. 

They came up the slope to where Jane stood. His eyes met and held 
hers for an instant. He neither smiled nor greeted her. She felt his 
anger, understood it, and so did not mind. 

The three of them went into the blockhouse. Lester Sipes was there. 
He was a handsome melancholy man with a scholar’s manner of 
speech and the contempt of a learned man among fools. 

“Well done,” he said to John with a supercilious smile. 

John stared at him, one eyebrow lifted in insolent query. 

“It makes no difference who starts it or where,” Sipes expounded. 
“It was sure to come. If not here, then at Niagara or Crown Point or 
Nova Scotia. Might as well come out in the open with it and do some- 
thing about it.” 

“And if we are not prepared yet to fight?” John asked tersely. 

“Wed never be prepared if someone didn’t start a bit of shooting. 
The full-bellies on the coast need something to wake them up to the 
fact that they’re apt to lose their pretty satin britches. Now they'll be- 
gin to give us some assistance.” 

“I hope to God you're right,” John said, and walked on. 


They sent the French prisoners to Winchester: the Governor was 
there. It all depended now on what the Governor said when he heard 
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the French had fired on them. ... John would wait here at Will’s 
till the word was brought back. 

“John,” Jane asked, “was it Washington’s doing? You said he was 
spoiling for fight.” 

“It’s his doing, all right. Whether it will prove to have been a wise 
move or just a young fellow’s eagerness to strike flame to drying wood, 
I can’t yet say.” 

“But at least it makes it war!” she exclaimed. “It infuriates me the 
way the French have taken one place after another and called them 
diplomatic moves!” 

“So you would make it war, and line us up against each other, 
whether we're ready or not.” 

There was sharpness in his tone and she stared at him for a moment, 
troubled. “Well,” she said at last, “anything is better than just wait- 
ing.” 

He smiled a little, shook his head. “Someday, lass, you'll have to 
learn the virtue of patience.” 

“Patience? What does patience get you? I suppose it was patient of 
Colonel Fry to wait here instead of going out where he was needed.” 

He walked over to her, took a fold of the flesh of her cheek between 
his thumb and fingers. “There’s a distinction with a difference,” he 
said. “Maybe someday you'll learn to tell it.” 


Charles the peddler came in next day bringing mail. John had a 
letter from his partner Young with orders for more guns, accountings 
of sales and moneys due, taxes paid, and a great deal of questioning. 
“We hear so many tales,” Young wrote. 

Jane laughed. “He’ll be hearing more before he hears less.” 

She and John were sitting in the sun on the porch of Gist’s cabin. 
She held a letter from BowBells, and now she opened it reluctantly. 

“From Hexie,” she said in surprise, and her eyes scanned the page 
rapidly. 

“John!” She caught his arm. “John, my father is dead.” 

There were only the barest facts: On the seventeenth—that was 
more than two weeks ago—her father had died, from the inflamma- 
tion of the joints that had been bothering him; her mother was sick 
abed with grief, and begged Jane to return. 

To go back, to Winchester . . . That inevitability had been so long 
avoided, she had begun to believe it never would come. And now it 
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was a fresh demand, and her rebellion began at once to rise against it. 

She raised troubled, darkening eyes to John. “The funeral will be 
long over,” she said, as if she argued with him. “Hexie’s there. She 
can do whatever needs doing. I’d be no comfort to Mamma.” 

With vast kindness and patience John said, “But your father is dead. 
You should go.” 

She sat for a moment in silence, struggling with her conscience. At 
last she sighed deeply and said, “Then I shall go. It’s my duty.” She 
looked up at him with a flash of challenge in her eyes. “I should be 
glad to do my duty—but I’m not.” 

He caught her elbow, held it tightly for a moment; spoke with 
quiet reason. “It is well to have a visit with your mother. Once you're 
out at Turtle Creek, the trip will be a long one. You stay with her, do 
what you can for her, and when things are settled here I'll come for 
you.” 

“John, do you think it will be long?” 

“TIL do what I can to hasten it,” he said, smiling. 

“Yes,” she said and tossed her head. “The damned French. Push 
them back, throw them in the river—with rocks tied to their necks.” 

“You little savage!” 

They met Mr. Hollis just outside the blockhouse, and Jane told 
him about her father’s death. Charles, Hollis said, was to go back the 
next morning, taking the Fannons with him. She could go with them. 

So soon. Oh, but she had not wanted to go at once, she was not 
ready. . . . Stubbornness rose in her, she felt disagreeable and reluc- 
tant; even her muscles slowed down, refusing to be hurried. 

“TI go tell Charles at once,” Hollis said fussily, and left them. 

John was going off to talk to the officers in their headquarters tent. 
Jane knew she should go in and get started at her packing; but she 
could not. She would take a walk through the settlement, tell some of 
them good-by. 

Jane spoke to young Mrs. Oddie and to Almida, and then she went 
back to the blockhouse. She must get started at the packing. She would 
take only what she’d need on the journey, and Edward’s things; the 
rest she would leave here in the storeroom, and pick them up on her 
way through—later, with John. 

But the very thought of packing wearied her beyond measure. It | 
was a terrible fatigue she felt; as if her limbs were lead and she did 
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not have the strength to lift them. She went in and sat down to rest 
for a few minutes. 

Eulit was asleep on the cot, one leg big as a tree trunk with pack. 

Charles the peddler, a burly young man with a big red simple face 
and a mat of curly hair, sat at one end of the table, glutting down 
food. At the other end Dorkey was writing another letter for Mr. Deal. 
He sat waiting for it; like a man seeking always to do penance, he 
renounced comfortable chairs and sat stiffly on the hard wooden plat- 
form. Oh, she would miss them all, all these people whom she knew 
and, in a way, understood. 

Charles, done with his gourmandizing, came to stand over Dorkey, 
watching her, an interested grin on his big red good-natured face. 

Dorkey finished the letter; Mr. Deal came for it, gravely paid his 
coin, and went away. Jane saw Dorkey’s furtive, unsmiling excitement 
as she handled the coin, and lowered it carefully into her apron pocket. 

Jane rose slowly and went to the bedroom. There were so many 
things to dispose of. She walked from chest to bed, where she had set 
the box she was packing, and back again. She should label the boxes 
and trunks so she’d know where things were. But she did not have 
the energy. 

A darning ball fell from her loaded arms and rolled into the corner. 
Retrieving it, she discovered, wedged against the chest of drawers and 
hidden by the curtain that covered their clothing, a box. She frowned. 
She did not remember putting it there, yet she recognized the pieces 
of material on top: one was the strip of cotton damask she had cut 
from around her dress when she shortened the skirt; and there were 
scraps of flowered silk from the wedding dress they’d fitted to Hya- 
cinth. Jane pulled out the box and turned over the materials lying on 
top. Below was a cracked knife handle, ends of wool thread and a bit 
of silver lace; a split powder horn, a pair of worn satin slippers from 
pudgy feet—she remembered having seen some like them on Mrs. 
Jones. Then the box was Dorkey’s. 

Yes, here were papers with the writing and embellishments Dorkey 
had inscribed. And here were two letters from Aunt Alice Burnaby, 
and one from Jane’s mother, which Jane had thrown away, now 
neatly smoothed and folded. Jane almost laughed aloud. If Dorkey 
wasn’t, in truth, a pack rat! What use under the blue heavens . . . 

But she did not laugh. There was, suddenly, something infinitely 
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pathetic in a girl who had never been allowed to possess anything 
hoarding all these worthless bits. 

Quietly Jane slid the box back in place. 

The yellow embroidered pocket with its odd-shaped little bird was 
lying on the bed with Jane’s things. When Dorkey came in before 
supper Jane reached out her hand, the pocket dangling from it. “Want 
this, Dorkey? Glory, I don’t want another.” 

She did not look around. She heard the soft movement of the girl’s 
feet as she stepped nearer, felt the hesitant, then quick movement with 
which she took it. ‘ 

Nothing was said; Jane went on with her packing. But she noticed, 
after supper, when Dorkey had removed her apron, that the pocket 
was fastened at her waist, just as Jane was wont to wear hers. 


Pafe came racing through the door. “He be acomin’, he be acomin’!” 

Who now? “Who?” they asked Pafe. “Who is it?” 

He shook his head. “Dunno, but he be acomin’.” 

They were at the door of the blockhouse when the rider came into 
the glow of the lamps and candles they held. 

The Reverend Inglehart. In his arms, the prostrate form of his wife. 

“She took sick,” he said, as the men reached to take her from him. 

Frail Mrs. Inglehart was asleep or unconscious; she was very pale 
and ill-looking indeed. They must make a place for her. 

“In my bedroom,” Jane said, and hurried on ahead to remove her 
belongings from the bed. 

They laid her down carefully and all but Jane and the parson left 
the room. They watched for a while the woman’s faint breathing. 

“T must get her back to the town,” the parson said at last in a hoarse, 
breathy whisper. “I should never have taken her out there. It was my 
wicked heart, that wanted so much to go.” 

Jane felt a rush of understanding; she knew what it meant, the bit- 
terness of having to give up your plans, to go back when your heart 
was bent toward going on. She wanted to say to him that she under- 
stood. ... 

His hands were clasped against his belt, his eyes closed. “God, I 
have heeded Your sign,” he said with simple solemnity. “I have re- 
turned. May You now lift the hand of suffering from this frail woman. 
I am Your willing servant, yearning to do Your bidding, if You will 
but make known to me the path I am to tread. If You will only— 
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please, Lord”—his voice broke—“spare my dear wife, the treasure of 
my heart.” 

His humbleness, his lack of bitterness, was like a reproach to Jane. 
With sudden renewed energy she set to work, silently putting the 
room in order. 

Jane spent the night on a pallet brought into the bedroom. She did 
not sleep well. By morning she had made a decision. She would not 
go back to Winchester with Charles and the Fannons; she would wait 
and help with the care of Mrs. Inglehart, and when the woman was 
well enough she would go with them; Reverend Inglehart would 
need assistance on the journey. 

She went to Mr. Hollis’ office while the others breakfasted to write 
a letter to her mother. It isn’t, she told herself, as though there were 
anything really I could be doing for Mamma. She wondered, with a 
touch of irony, just how much grief her mother was feeling now. She 
had never known her to be held by any emotion for more than two 
days at a time. She was a woman of extreme emotions, her small body 
and mind completely snared and squeezed by the anxiety or fright or 
despair of the moment—and as completely recovered from it in the 
next hour or the next day. Surely even grief for her husband could 
not be lasting her this long. She might be still concerned with proper 
mourning clothes, with the maximum of prayers and tears in church, 
with wondering why this one and that one had not yet made their 
sympathy calls, but surely the grief would no longer be. 

She took the letter out and gave it to Charles. John stood next to her 
when, from the gate, they watched Charles’s wagon go off. 

“Tt is so kind of you to stay, Mrs. McClain,” the Reverend Inglehart 
said. “So very generous.” 

When he had walked away, John looked down into her eyes and 
lifted an eyebrow quizzically. “Are you generous?” he asked. “Or is it 
just that you don’t want to go back to Winchester.” 

She turned away with a quick angry movement. She halted, turned 
slowly back, lifted eyes bright with laughter. “I could not bear to go 
and leave you here,” she said. 
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UDDENLY THE WHOLE slow tempo of things 
changed: the men returned from Winchester. The Governor, they re- 
ported, had been mightily pleased at having the French prisoners. Now 
go ahead, he had said in his message to the soldiers at Will's, kill all 
the French you meet and let’s get this over with. He sent out Andrew 
Montour to collect two hundred Indians to aid in the advance against 
the enemy. It was war, in truth. 

That very afternoon Colonel Fry, who by now was in disfavor with 
everyone in the settlement, was thrown from his horse and killed. 
Little energy was wasted in grief. Now, the people said, now Colonel 
Washington is in command; he'll send all these men and the artillery 
out where they can be used and things will really begin to happen. 

A French deserter was brought into camp. Christopher and John 
and three of the officers conducted him to the blockhouse where they 
could talk. His clothes were torn almost off him—John sent William 
to get him others—and he was famished. He drank the wine they 
served him, he ate three enormous helpings of food, and then he 
talked. 

Two hundred French soldiers, he told them, were ready to desert. 
Yes, word of the killing of De Jumonville had reached the fort at the 
Forks, and the French officers had sworn to avenge it. The common 
soldiers, however, were weary of the wilderness and they had no wish 
to be involved in any more wars; if they could be sure of safe passage, 
they would desert. 

The men questioned the Frenchman about arms and supplies and 
plans. He talked freely. Jane watched the faces of the men as they 
‘ listened; she saw their growing satisfaction. So—it was to be a swift 
and easy victory. Praise the glory! 

John and Christopher, eager to get the news at once to Washington, 
began immediate preparations to go out to him. There was no time 
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for any but a public farewell. John said, as if to the settlers, “We'll be 
wetting our bullets in French blood and you'll be back on your clear- 
ings before planting time’s over.” But his eyes rested for the merest 
second on Jane’s, and she knew that he was telling her she’d be out at 
Turtle Creek in time to plant her kitchen garden. 

Almida, standing with the others at the riverbank, said, “I hopes 
this time they stick to the bush till they pick it clean. They been 
asticklin’ and abogglin’ till Pm plumb wore out.” 

Teeny sighed and said, “That Mr. Frazier, he be a vastly nice man, 
he do.” 

And old Mrs. Oddie’s head wove and wagged, and she said, look- 
ing vaguely toward the forest that was swallowing the figures of the 
men, “Blood, blood ... blood...” 

Yes, it would be bloody. Some of the men Jane had known here 
would be killed. But not John, no, not John, she was sure of that. 

Oh, and it would not be long! Jane turned and strode up the slope, 
her arms swinging. Glory, glory! 

At the door of the blockhouse she halted; stood stock still. 

What have I done? Only yesterday—only yesterday I was to have 
gone off to Winchester. But I would not go. I sent Charles off—with 
a letter to my mother. And now—now I must stay here and nurse a 
sick woman till she is well enough to go. How long will that be? 

She hurried across the long room, tapped gently at the bedroom 
door, and went in. 

The Reverend Inglehart rose and came silently toward her. They 
stepped outside to talk. She told him the news; she asked him when 
he thought his wife could make the trip. 

He did not know. 

She could say no more; she turned and walked away from him. She 
was sick, sick at the very thought of staying here, of delaying till she 
might be in Winchester when John returned for her. She clenched 
her hands and shut her eyes. I deserved it, she told herself fiercely, I 
deserved it, making such a pretense of generosity, when I wanted only 
to satisfy my own selfish desire. 

John knew, he saw through my little sham. Oh, but I am 
ashamed... . 

A hand caught her wrist. She opened her eyes. Eulit. Eulit, looking 
at her with moon-struck eyes. She wrenched her wrist from his clasp. 

“But you looked so unhappy,” he said earnestly, humbly. 
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So she told him that she was going to marry John Frazier. “And he 
has gone out, perhaps to be killed,” she cried. “Why would I not be 
unhappy?” She turned away from him, but not before she had seen 
his stricken face. 


She watched all that was happening as messengers and soldiers 
passed back and forth through the settlement. Montour, the Indian 
interpreter, arrived in time to go out with Muse and his company of 
soldiers; they would join Washington where he was encamped at 
Great Meadows. They had no more than gone when Captain Mackaye 
arrived with his hundred independent soldiers from South Carolina. 
So they really were coming as they’d promised, Jane said, and Hollis 
nodded smug agreement. But Lester Sipes had to put a crimp in their 
optimism. “There'll be trouble,” he predicted. “No royal officer like 
Mackaye is going to take orders from one of your colonial commis- 
sions.” 

“Never fear,” Hollis assured him. “Governor Dinwiddie will pro- 
tect Washington’s authority. They are great friends.” 

“They won’t be for long,” Sipes continued patronizingly. “Dinwid- 
die’s a King’s man, first and last, Washington’s a Virginian and a 
colonial. ’Tis not the mixture for friendships.” 

Jane was angry. Washington was a colonel and a fighter, and even 
though he held only a colonial commission, he had earned the right 
to authority; if this snobbish captain, Mackaye, was going to make it 
any more difficult than it already was... 

But her anxiety was temporary. Surely, she thought, when the Cap- 
tain gets out there and sees the need for work and for fighting, he'll 
forget such trivial differences. 


Two weeks she nursed Mrs. Inglehart, and then they decided she was 
well enough to make the journey. 

They started early in the morning. The day was hot, but they were 
glad of the heat for Mrs. Inglehart’s sake. Jane was to ride Maryland 
Maid and lead the four pack horses; Mrs. Inglehart would ride the 
pillion behind her husband’s saddle. There was a platform stirrup for 
her feet, and Jane wrapped the blanket about her in a way that bound 
her to Mr. Inglehart. 

The settlement turned out to bid them good-by. Any small event 
would bring them out, Jane told herself, reluctant to believe it mat- 
tered as much as they pretended that she was going. But they seemed 
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sincere. How different, she thought, from the farewell in Winchester 
when I left there. These are my friends. 


Six days of uneventful travel and restrained impatience. They 
were approaching Winchester and the countryside began to look fa- 
miliar. She heard the horse on the road behind her. Another express 
rider. This time, recognizing her, he stopped. 

He was coming from Colonel Washington. 

“What news?” she asked. 

“None good.” 

Her heart plummeted. “Tell me.” 

There was a good deal of it: The men were desperately short of 
food; Pennsylvania had failed in its contracts to send bread; the re- 
mainder of the beef had been improperly cured and had spoiled. The 
men were clamoring for liquor, of which there was none and appar- 
ently none available. Yes, they were still at the Great Meadows en- 
campment; Captain Stobo had named it Fort Necessity, “in honor,” 
he said, “of our empty bellies.” Captain Mackaye refused to take orders 
from Colonel Washington; he and his men sat idle while the pro- 
vincial soldiers struggled to build up some semblance of a fort; they 
even went so far as to refuse adequate safeguard, preferring to jeopard- 
ize their safety rather than lessen their royal dignity, the rider said. 
The provincials were fuming. They had discovered that Mackaye’s 
men were paid two shillings per day and they threatened mutiny unless 
their own pay was increased to an equal amount. Washington was 
trying to get on to Red Stone but he practically had to do it alone. 
Yes, Mr. Frazier was with him. The Delawares and the Shawnees had 
declared themselves turned against the English; Washington was call- 
ing them to council in a last imperative effort to woo them back. It 
looked bad, very bad. 

When he had ridden off, Jane stood for a moment in the road star- 
ing unseeingly after him. She clung to the Maid’s bridle, and then she 
laid her head against the animal’s. So it’s not going to be a swift, easy 
victory after all. Poor John, poor Washington, she thought. Poor Jane. 
. . . Oh, praise be, I did not spend all this time at BowBells. Better 
traveling like a snail along the road than waiting, mad with anxiety, at 
BowBells. 

She mounted the Maid, told Reverend Inglehart when he drew 
abreast what news the express had given her. 

They reached the outskirts of Winchester and reined to a stop. She 
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drew a deep breath and the irritation that had been fermenting in her 
breast settled into calm. There was something sweetly fascinating in 
looking upon the familiar place. Down the faint slope lay the planted 
ground of the little town. There was the curving line of Town Run 
with its unbroken bordering of trees; from each side of it the land 
rose slightly; the mountain in the distance was long and low. Bow- 
Bells was hidden by trees, but she picked out its location, and she could 
see the acres behind it laid out to tobacco. She surprised herself by the 
heightening of anticipation she felt. So long she had dreaded return- 
ing, and now, already, she was looking forward to it. “BowBells,” she 
said, speaking her thought aloud, “will be pretty this time of year.” 

“BowBells?” Mr. Inglehart inquired. 

“There are two families of Bells in Winchester,” she told him, smil- 
ing, “but we live on Bow Lane. We are the Bow Bells.” 
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S THEY CAME down into the town, a roistering 
group of young men halted them, calling out facetious insults. It was 
Fair Week, she remembered, and ‘everything but capital offense was 
exempt from arrest. How horrified Mamma would be at my being on” 
the street at such a time! 

She nudged the Maid’s flanks and rode toward the young men. They 
dispersed before the train of five horses, and the Ingleharts rode 
through behind her. 

Jane took the Ingleharts to Duncan O’Gullion’s tavern. It was the 
oldest in Winchester and the buildings were not as modern as the 
others, but O’Gullion was a staunch Scotch-Irish Presbyterian with the 
muscles to enforce his rules of righteous behavior. There would be no 
brawls in an ordinary kept by him. And the last Jane knew, his wife 
ruled the kitchen; the food was plain but plentiful and good. 

No, she told Mr. Inglehart, she did not mind at all riding on alone 
to BowBells, it was a very short distance away and too familiar to pre- 
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sent the slightest danger of inconvenience. She left his three pack 
horses with the stablekeeper, and kept hers tethered to her saddle. 

And so she turned off main street, and came to Bow Lane. 

BowBells had no fence, no gate. The wide drive curved from the end 
of the lane and circled before the two-story brick house with its white- 
railed balconies overhanging the flagstone colonnade. 

She was suddenly excited, and her breath swelled against her chest. 
She slid off the Maid, caught the reins through the ring of the hitch- 
ing post, climbed the two stone steps to the paneled white door, lifted 
the knocker, and gave three sharp raps. 

Hexie opened the door. Jane paused, looking expectantly at the gaunt 
grim-faced Negress. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Jane,” Hexie said—as if she’d been expecting 
her, as if Jane returned like this every day. “Your mamma is in de 
pahla wid Mistuh Burnaby.” 

“Mr. Burnaby! Uncle Horace?” 

“Yes, Miss Jane. He arribe yestiddy.” 

“Well!” She stepped into the cluttered hall. “How are you, Hexie?” 
she asked. 

“Pm always all right, Miss Jane.” It was almost a rebuke. 

Jane crossed to the parlor door. Before the fireplace at the opposite 
end stood a massive forbidding man; his hands behind his back, feet 
apart, snug satin trousers wrinkled over fat thighs. His handsome coat, 
fastened at the throat, flared wide over his great belly. 

Facing him from the long sofa was a small woman in a frilled silk 
that would have been more suitable to a younger and prettier woman. 

They had not yet seen Jane standing there outside the door, but al- 
ready Jane was seized by the wretched sense her mother always gave 
her, of being too large, and clumsy. She became acutely aware of the 
condition of her person and her clothing. 

Her uncle caught sight of her. He uttered a grunt of surprise, and 
his hands fell to his sides. 

Her mother’s glance followed his. She gave a little shriek. “Jane!” 

Jane stepped into the room. “Good evening, Mamma. Good evening, 
Uncle.” I 

Mrs. Bell had her handkerchief to her nose, and tears were begin- 
ning to gather in her eyes. Jane came toward her, and she shrank back. 

“Jane,” she cried in a thin shrill voice, “how hideous you look!” 

Her horrified glance traveled from the tossed hair to the ankle- 
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length skirt, to the moccasins. “You look no better than a servant.” 

Jane’s jaw tightened, but she spoke evenly. “Out where I’ve been you 
don’t wear skirts that sweep the floors.” 

She walked forward and kissed her mother’s forehead dutifully. 

Mrs. Bell’s face puckered; she dabbed with her handkerchief at her 
nose. “It must be a horrible place.” 

Jane drew off her cloak, laid it over a chair. “No, it’s wonderful.” 

They carried on a stilted conversation till Hexie appeared. “Miss 
Jane, will you have youah bath first, or youah suppah?” 

Jane hesitated a moment. Bless Hexie, she could see I was starved. I 
should have my bath first, she thought—but she said, “PI eat first.” 

She saw her mother’s look of dismay. 

“Have no fear, Mamma, I'll not eat at your table in these clothes. 
Hexie can serve me in the pantry. You and Uncle Horace have your 
supper in the dining room as you’d planned.” 

When she had finished her bath, Hexie brought from the wardrobe 
a banian which Jane had left. She remembered it almost with affec- 
tion, the loose shapeless garment of rich brocade. The hem touched 
the floor—Mamma would be pleased. 

Hexie dressed her hair. As she watched the Negress’ bony fingers in 
the looking glass combing her dark curly hair, she recalled that her 
mother’s hair was powdered. It had not been when she left. She told 
herself, I must be very kind and loving to my mother. 


Thus fortified with noble resolve, Jane descended the curving stairs. | 


“Mamma,” she said, upon joining her mother and Uncle Horace in 
the parlor, “your powdered hair becomes you greatly.” 

Her mother’s small hand flew to her hair. “Do you like it?” she 
asked anxiously. “Oh, but it is such a frightful bother, what with the 
powder getting over everything.” 

Uncle Horace surveyed Jane with the thoroughness of a paid ap- 
praiser of flesh. “You should have no trouble, niece,” he said in his 
heavy pompous fashion, “getting yourself another husband.” 

“No?” she asked coldly, and sat down so she would feel less like a 
slave on an auction block. 

Uncle Horace rubbed his hand speculatively over his jaw. “No, in- 
deed. Perhaps someone more suitable than my wife’s nephew. To be 
quite candid, I never did put much value on Edward McClain.” 

“Horace!” Mrs. Bell exclaimed. “And poor dear Edward in his 
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“No harm intended, Sister, no harm intended.” He turned back to 
Jane, tilting his head on his neck speculatively. “Put you in Alice’s 
hands, and Id not be at all surprised if she’d help you land a duke. 
A great woman for arranging things, Alice, indeed she is. Has a 
dozen friends at court, no less.” 

Mrs. Bell brightened. She blinked rapidly in an ecstasy of anticipa- 
tion. “Wouldn’t that be splended indeed? And live in one of those 
castles— Oh, my dear Horace, you don’t know how happy you make 
me. I’ve always wanted dear Jane to see England, to know the life I 
knew as a girl.” 

“England!” Jane repeated. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Bell’s smile was as sweet as too much maple sugar. 
“Uncle Horace is going to take us back to live with him and dear 
Alice—in England.” She sighed rapturously, and dabbed anew at her 
nose. 

Take her back to England! Indeed they were not! Jane felt the 
muscles through her body set into rigidity, like stubborn mules set- 
ting themselves against force even before it is applied. 

But she dared not speak yet. They would ask her what alternative 
she had. She could not tell them now. . . . Oh, this was much, much 
worse than she’d dreamed. She could have managed her mother all 
right. But Uncle Horace? What he might do if he heard she con- 
templated marrying a trader she could not even imagine. 

“When do you plan to go?” she asked stiffly. 

“Brother today called on the agent to offer BowBells for sale.” 

“BowBells for sale!” 

“Of course.” 

“And what,” her uncle asked disagreeably, “would you do with a 
place like this when you’re going to live in England the rest of your 
life? Let it rot? Let these black devils live here in idleness?” 

“But—” Jane began. She stopped, and sat, speechless, while her 
mother and uncle discussed plans. 

Mrs. Bell would start at once to pack. Jane listened numbly. They 
would sell the slaves with the place. “And I'll charge them plenty for 
Hexie,” Mrs. Bell said, nodding with satisfaction. 

Jane pleaded fatigue and went to her room. They might be ready 
to leave in a week. There was just the packing to do, the selling of 
BowBells, and they’d be off. . . . Oh, she must lay her plans and lay 
them carefully. 
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She slept till noon the following day. She had not realized her 
fatigue. She lay for a few minutes looking about her at the room. So 
familiar and yet so strange to her. The only bedroom she had known 
—till she went to Will’s Creek with Edward. The house was quiet, 
but she could hear sounds from outside. Recollections of the past and 
plans for the future began to shuttle back and forth through her mind. 

She must write to John at once. He must know so he could come 
for her before her mother and Uncle Horace were ready to leave. And 
when he came, she would go—if she had to mount Vango behind him 
and run away. 

She dressed, donning a striped morning dress she could scarcely 
remember having worn before. The cloaks from Miss Tyfort—her 
mother had not made mention of them. Mr. Fix had told Jane that he 
himself had left the skins and her letter of instructions at Miss Ty- 
fort’s. She must go to see about them. That would be the excuse she 
could use for getting to town; and she’d stop at O’Gullion’s where the 
mail was left and picked up by the rider. 

But her mother would not permit her to go. Though the Fair’s ex- 
emption from arrest had ended yesterday, there would still be, Mrs. 
Bell said, drunkenness and carousing on the streets. 

“Bart will go with me,” Jane argued. 

Her mother looked anxious and upset. Jane could have persuaded 
her; but Uncle Horace, assuming the role of head of the house, for- 
bade it. 

It angered Jane to give in to them, but she knew she would do well 
to keep their favor till she found the means to escape them. 

She had written two letters, one to John and one to Cinthy. She 
was, she explained to her uncle and her mother, writing for her be- 
longings which she had left at Will’s. That would explain the one let- 
ter satisfactorily; the other, to John, was hidden in her pocket. “PH get 
one of the servants to take my letter down,” she said. “It must get off 
at once.” 

Uncle Horace declared that if her things were too long in coming, 
they could be left behind. “You can replace them when you get to 
England.” Or, if necessary, he continued, they could go later by boat. 

So, her mother added, nodding, it would not be necessary for her 
to go out for one of the servants. 

But Jane was not to be entirely undone; she intended to get out to 
see them. “With Father gone,” she said, “I should see how matters go.” 
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“Hexie will see to all that,” Mrs. Bell said. “My precious stars, she 
ought to; she cost enough.” 

Jane turned swiftly to leave the room. If she did not, her irritation 
would set her tongue going. 

She heard her mother sniffle and say to Uncle Horace, “She’s always 
been like that. She’s a very willful girl.” 

Oh, she must take care, she must not set them against her. 

She went along the path leading from the pantry through the arch 
in the tall yew hedge. Bart was in the stable rubbing down the Mary- 
land Maid. 

“She’s a right smaht hoss, Miss Jane.” 

They talked about the Maid for a few minutes; then Jane said: “Bart, 
Hexie tells me Father sold Myrtle, that slave wench you fancied, to 
Peterson. How much did he get for her?” 

“Two hunnerd pounds, ma’am.” 

“Would Peterson sell her for two hundred and fifty?” 

Bart’s dark eyes widened. “Yas, ma’am, I thinks so.” 

“PIL buy her back for you.” 

“Ma’am, Miss Jane!” 

“And, Bart—” 

“Ma’am?” 

“I may want you to do something to help me some day soon.” 

“Anythin’, Miss Jane, anythin’.” 

She put her hand on the letter in her pocket. But after a moment’s 
pause, she went on without giving it to him. She wasn’t sure enough 
yet that she could trust him. 

She passed Hexie’s cabin that stood like a watchful sentinel at the 
end of the street. Behind it, on the sloping, newly planted ground, old 
Mathoo was taking the halter off the mule. No one could make a mule 
work as Mathoo could. 

Jane talked with Mathoo for almost an hour, about his mules, about 
the land and planting and crops. She gave him the letters, and he prom- 
ised to take them that very night to O’Gullion’s. 

Mrs. Bell had had an exhausting day, sorting out the clothing and 
the knickknacks in her bedroom. Uncle Horace refused to let her take 
a single garment of Mr. Bell’s, and she had had a weeping spell and 
then one of her heart attacks. At dinner her eyes and nose were bril- 
liantly pink, her face a fretwork of fine lines. 

For the first time in her life, Jane was glad of the vast accumulation 
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of possessions in her home. Her father as well as her mother had 
seemed to derive some comfort, some security, from the acquisition of 
things from England. They had brought a great deal with them and 
there had been a constant stream of new things coming. China and 
silver and pewter, glassware, paintings, candlesticks, tables, clocks, 
screens, escritoires, Russia leather chairs, Turkey-worked chairs, dam- 
ask napkins and table linen, brasses, carvings, porcelains. It would 
require a great deal of time to sort and pack and dispose of them all. 
And time, every possible moment of delay, was of mighty, portentous 
importance to Jane. 
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N MONDAY MORNING at breakfast, Jane, desiring 
to delay her mother’s packing, talked an inordinate amount. She spoke 
about George Washington, drawing somewhat on her imagination for 
the details of his friendship with Lord Fairfax. 

“Lord Fairfax!” Mrs. Bell exclaimed rapturously. 

It had long been Mrs. Bell’s primary social ambition to meet Lord 
Fairfax, to be a guest at Greenway Court. She besieged Jane with 
questions, plainly hopeful that the acquaintance with the young friend 
of Fairfax might mean she could at least meet the great gentleman 
before she left. If she could but once be invited to Greenway Court, if 
she could say when she returned to England that she had lived in the 
same county with no less a personage than Lord Fairfax, that they had 
met... 

I have no right, Jane reproached herself, to scorn her little hopes. 
But all those trivialities that were so frightfully important to her 
mother seemed to Jane so out of place, so unworthy in times like 
these. 

At last Uncle Horace rose, announcing he was riding into town to 
inquire for news. 
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“Oh, Uncle, and may I go with you?” 

He thought she should stay and assist her mother with packing; but 
she told him she had an errand of the utmost importance. He gave 
his consent and she ran up the stairs to change to her habit. She 
changed her garments in a fever of haste, and then sat on the edge of 
the chair, her lap desk on her knees, and wrote a second hurried note 
to John. 

Her uncle, exasperated by her dalliance, pounded on the lower step 
of the stairs for her to come. Jane folded the letter and tucked it away 
in her suit. She caught up her long skirts and ran across the balcony 
and down the stairs. 

“Jane,” her mother scolded, as she had so often when Jane was grow- 
ing up, “can you not ¢ry walking like a lady?” 

Jane knew the mincing steps, the flirting of skirts which, to her 
mother, bespoke the lady. “But I was hurrying, Mamma,” she said. 

“You could be graceful,’ Mrs. Bell insisted anxiously. “You could be 
—feminine.” 

I'd rather be womanly, Jane thought with a swift rise of energy. A 
woman. John Frazier’s woman. And hurried past her mother toward 
the open door—for the tumultuous pounding of her heart had begun 
again and she dared not let her mother guess. She lifted her chin and 
did not look back nor bid her mother good-by. She heard the sniffle, 
the faint shocked reproach, but she only smiled to herself. 

At O’Gullion’s they inquired for mail. There was none. The Ingle- 
harts, Duncan O’Gullion told them, had gone on this morning. Mrs. 
Inglehart seemed improved. 

Yes, Duncan O’Gullion said, they’d had news of the soldiers. There 
was a great food shortage and he had sent on some supplies himself. 
“Not as much as they asked,” he said, “because I’m none too sure of 
my pay.” There had been fresh warnings of the French coming down 
the valley. Mr. O’Gullion, a hearty man, recounted it all with vast in- 
difference. The imparting of news was only one more of a tavern 
keeper’s duties; what he told them had no meaning at all to him. But 
Jane was seeing in her mind John and Reason and Eulit Ames and 
the rest of them out there, suffering hunger pains as they worked in the 
heat, the hard physical labor while the “King’s soldiers” idled. Oh, if 
it would only come to a crisis and end! 


At Miss Tyfort’s the cloaks were ready. She had followed Jane’s 
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instructions. “Though when your father died,” she told Jane, “I didn’t 
know what to do about the buff-colored cloak for your mother. But 
it was cut by then, and I finished it as you directed.” 

Jane’s cloak was forest green lined with the otter, the pointed hood 
hanging down the back like a draped collar. With the fur that had been 
left Miss Tyfort had made a muff and a tippet. 

Uncle Horace examined everything and approved the fine quality 
of the fur. “I presume you buy them very cheap over here,” he said, 
and immediately began to bargain for some to take back to his wite. 

Jane agreed to write back to Will’s about them. How very neat a way 
to introduce John’s name—and it would explain other letters addressed 
to John Frazier, Esquire. It might even provide another excuse for 
delay. 

Jane took the buff-colored cloak back to her mother. Mrs. Bell was 
rhapsodic. She put it on and preened and twisted before the paneled 
looking glass. She worried for three hours about what the townspeople 
might say at her appearing in anything so handsome so soon after Mr. 
Bell’s death. But Uncle Horace reminded her how soon they would be 
leaving Winchester, and she was satisfied. 


Two weeks went by, hot endless weeks, with no word from John. 
BowBells was not yet sold. Mrs. Bell was still retrieving articles that 
must be included in the packing barrels. Uncle Horace’s patience was 
worn thin; he would stand over her as she went from article to article, 
picking them up, eying them, setting them down, sniffling, wiping her 
nose daintily, returning to them, picking them up once more. “Alice 
already has everything you'll need,” he persisted, “and it’s expensive to 
transport them.” But there was nothing, really nothing, she could bear 
to leave. The entryway, the portico, the upstairs hall were lined with 
stacked boxes and barrels, and there were still a thousand things. 

Myrtle, the slave wench, had been repurchased from Peterson and 
now shared Bart’s cabin at BowBells. Jane had seen no virtue in telling 
her mother or uncle about it. When the time came to sell the slaves, 
she would buy Bart herself, and he and Myrtle would accompany her 
back to Will’s, and on to Turtle Creek. 

On the tenth of July the news of disaster reached them. Jane was 
with her uncle in the office of the land agent when the rider came into 
Winchester. Fort Necessity had fallen to the French. Jane stood aghast, 
incredulous. She did not hear her uncle call to her as she followed the 
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townspeople into the tavern. Her uncle came after her, and she shook 
off his arm without realizing she did so. 

Many English had been killed and wounded. The French and their 
Indians had converged on the small fort in the middle of the meadow; 
and in the night the French had offered terms of surrender, which. 
Colonel Washington had accepted. 

The rider was carrying a copy of the document to the Governor. He 
did not know exactly the conditions but they were bad for the English. 
The French wanted their twenty-one prisoners released and they had. 
taken two English officers as hostages awaiting that release, 

“English officers?” Jane asked him. “Do you know which ones?” 

“No, lady.” He shook his head. 

“Was one of them Mr. Frazier, Lieutenant Frazier?” 

“T wouldn’t know, lady.” 

Where were the troops now? someone asked. 

“Colonel Washington’s taking them in to Wills, and they'll be 
coming home then, I guess. They’ve got no guns or cannons or horses 
or nothing.” 

Jane retired early and lay in the dark trying to think. Defeat. She 
said the word over and over to herself, but she felt numb and its 
meaning did not touch her. Only one thought awakened response in 
her; that was the thought that perhaps John had been captured, that 
he might not come for her in time. Delay, delay, she must play for 
every possible moment of delay. 

A week went by. Twice every day Bart went to O’Gullion’s to look 
for a letter. And then one came—from Hyacinth. 

She mentioned John—with the most infuriating casualness. He was 
at Will’s. John was at Will’s! So he had not been captured. He was safe, 
not even injured. Why did he not write or come? 

Reason had a shoulder wound. Cinthy wrote at length about that 
and about her own ill health. “Oh, Jane beloved,” she ended the letter, 
“what am I to do now?” 

Yes, Jane thought irritably, I am sorry for Cinthy, I truly am. What 
can she do? Reason will have to take her someplace; he must find 
work, a place to live. . . . Oh, but I cannot think now of her troubles! 

A second week passed. Uncle Horace, exasperated past rationality 
by the endless packing and discussion, stormed through the house. Mrs. 
Bell was quivering and anxious, and she wept all the time, and not a 
day went by but she suffered one of her heart attacks. 
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Then Uncle Horace issued his ultimatum: they would leave on the 
twenty-ninth of July. Whether the packing was completed or not, 
whether BowBells was sold or still in their possession, they would leave 
on Monday the twenty-ninth. 

Jane had to go herself to the tavern. Bart had been early this morn- 
ing, but maybe something had come in since then. Surely John would 
send some word. 

She stuffed tobacco notes into her reticule. If there were no word 
from him, she would pay handsomely for someone to ride to Will’s 
with an urgent letter for him to come. She scrawled the note in a panic 
of haste, and started off alone. 

Her mother stopped her in the entry hall. “Where are you going, 
dear?” 

Jane hesitated, debating the advisability of truthfulness. 

“Not off the plantation, dear,” her mother said. 

“Perhaps.” 

“But Jane,” her mother remonstrated, tears springing to distraught 
eyes, “you’re the widowed daughter of a widowed mother. Do you 
think it proper to go off the place unattended?” 

Jane sighed and tried to curb her vexation. “Mamma, for a year 
I’ve been going where I chose, except when there was danger of Indians 
-scalping me. Surely in the safety of Winchester itself . . .” 

She went, leaving her mother a martyr with her face buried in a fine 
cambric handkerchief. 

Jane had not taken time to change her frock. She had put on her 
bonnet, a lacy shawl about her shoulders, and her mitts. With every 
moment her anxiety, her fearful anticipation grew. When at last she 
reached the tavern she was walking rapidly and her face was flushed, 
her pulse a thundering gallop in her throat. 

On the counter were four letters and a parcel crudely sewn with 
twist. None was for her. She had not known to what certainty her 
hopes had carried her. Till now. She was suddenly as flat as a skirt 
dropped off its hoop. 

She turned, blind with despair, and started out the door. She saw 
only the fat figure of a man against the sunlight, and she did not 
recognize him till he spoke. 

“Mrs. McClain! Well, now!” 

It was Mr. Binney. 

She asked him the correct questions, gave him reasonable answers. 
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How was Mrs. Binney? And Mrs. Jones? When had they left Will’s? 
Yes, she was well, and thank you... . 

“Have you seen Mr. Frazier?” Mr. Binney asked. 

“Mr. Frazier?” She lifted her head, and for the first time looked with 
comprehension into the fat pink face. 

“Oh, you haven't?” He waggled a pudgy finger at her, and his blue 
eyes twinkled. “Tsk, tsk, you’ve lost your beau.” 

She lifted her head higher and stared at him down the length of her 
nose. “My beau’”—distastefully. 

“I told Cora,” he confided, chuckling, “that that girl Dorkey—” 

“Dorkey.” Her voice was like a frozen pond. 

“Yes, Dorkey came up with us, and Mr. Frazier was along. She was 
going to stay here in Winchester with us, but I told Cora what with 
Mr. Frazier going on—” 

“Im sure none of this interests me in the least,” Jane said, praying 
that her voice was not as thin and shaky as it felt and that her knees 
would not give out completely. “How long,” she inquired with cool 
politeness, “have you and Mrs. Binney been here?” 

A week, he told her, and when he launched into some talk of their 
trip she murmured an excuse and left. He came after her to ask where 
in Winchester her home was, but she pretended not to hear. 

So John had come through Winchester a week ago—and gone on 
with Dorkey! 

He didn’t even try to see me, he sent no word. . . . By the time she 
reached home she was trembling with rage. Her mother called to her 
as she started up the stairs, but Jane would not trust herself to reply. 

Very well, she decided an hour later, lying prone on the floor in her 
room, very well, I'll go back to England with Uncle Horace. 

She rose swiftly, threw herself into an orgy of packing. The twenty- 
ninth was three days off. She would be ready to go. She would be glad 
to go. She’d never come back. 


She did not change her clothes for supper next day. Her mother 
said plaintively to Uncle Horace, “I try so hard to uphold the English 
traditions. I feel it is my bounden duty to bring some elevation to life 
in the colonies.” She sighed tremulously. “But Jane is so unmanage- 
able.” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday, Mamma,” Jane reminded her, “and the next 
day we are to leave. There is still a great deal to be done.” 
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Her mother’s mind was instantly diverted to the things yet to be 
done, and Jane’s appearance was ignored throughout the remainder of 
the meal. 

The three of them stood in the living room after supper, making 
final plans for the packing of the furniture. A pickaninny shouted 
outside; there was the sound of a horse’s hoofs. Mrs. Bell moved to 
the window and peered out into the twilight. 

She squealed. “Quick, quick! Oh, I do believe it is Lord Fairfax!” 

Jane went to the other window. A cantering horse drew a gig; a 
gentleman sat erect on the chair, with a small liveried darky perched on 
the seat behind him. Lord Fairfax had the only gig in the county. But 
this was not he. 

Mrs. Bell had a solution worked out as fast as she could’ utter 
the words: “It’s the young friend, the Mr. Washington,” she surmised. 
“Do you suppose he has come to call? Or perhaps he wants to buy 
BowBells. Oh, my precious stars, and this dreadful-looking house. 
Oh, surely he will understand we are preparing to leave. Quick, Jane, 
call for Hexie or Lou. Or no, I do believe I shall go to the door my- 
self. . . . And Jane—” Turning, she gave a little shriek. “Oh, Jane, you 
in that untidy dress, that working dress. Oh, my stars, what will he 
think!” 

But Jane was paying little heed to her mother; she was staring out 
the window. The darky had sprung down and run around to tie the 
horse. The gentleman was stepping over the great spindly wheel of 
the vehicle. He moved with strangely familiar limberness and grace. 

It could not be—it cannot be—John Frazier! 

Her mother pulled her from the window. “Jane,” she whispered 
frantically, “do you not hear me? Don’t stand there staring. He will 
see you.” 

A sharp rap at the door. Mrs. Bell paused an instant, anxiously 
smoothing the front of her skirt, lifting her hands to pat her hair. 

Jane, in benumbed bewilderment, followed her mother into the entry 
hall, and stood where she could see the door opened. 

“Good evening?” Mrs. Bell said to the gentleman standing in the 
doorway. 

He wore cocoa-brown satin with a saffron vest and gold lace. He was 
extremely handsome, and tall and graceful. He greeted Mrs. Bell, call- 
ing her by name. He bowed when she invited him in. 
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It was John Frazier. 

John, a gentleman. Grave and gallant and charming. 

But Jane saw the smirk in his eyes; she knew the significance of the 
deepened creases down his cheeks. She was bewildered, she was ex- 
cited, her anger and her hurt were not yet dead within her—yet she 
could not restrain the wild leap of merriment at his audacity. 

“John, you jackanapes!” she said under her breath as they crossed 
to the parlor. 

He acknowledged the introduction to Uncle Horace Burnaby with 
the exactly proper deference; he accepted Mrs. Bell’s fussy apologies for 
the state of the house. He bowed Mrs. Bell to her chair, and he seated 
himself with a flourish of coat skirt. 

Mrs. Bell was dazzled and delighted. She asked if she could offer him 
food. He had supped, he replied. Uncle Horace rose and poured thick 
liqueur from the decanter. John lifted the small crystal glass and said 
to Mrs. Bell, “To the charming mother of a beautiful daughter.” 

John, John! Jane thought, and wondered if she could hide her grow- 
ing amusement. 

He was handsome indeed. His wig was powdered, the hair tied into 
a brown silk bag at the back of his neck. Two precise rolls of hair lay 
like twin fingers above each ear. Silk stockings on his shapely muscular 
legs, buckles on his shoes. 

He inquired with lordly solicitousness about their plans, and listened 
with flattering attention. There was nothing ingratiating about him, 
and yet with sure easy approach he was winning them both over. 

He mentioned Colonel Washington and the distressing defeat by the 
French; he said that while further military arrangements were being 
made, he would occupy himself with his own business. 

“And your business, Mr. Frazier?” Uncle Horace asked. “May I 
inquire what engages you?” 

Jane looked quickly at John. Was his elaborate pretense equal to 
this? 

“I am a merchant,” he said, with a contemptuously apologetic flick 
of his ruffled wrist. 

Mrs. Bell gave Jane an arch and meaning glance. Jane could read 
her mother’s romantic thought: A merchant prince. 

“My daughter,” Mrs. Bell said to John, “has not told us about you, I 
fear.” 
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“No?” He raised one eyebrow and looked at Jane. 

She said loftily, “I met so many people at Will’s Creek.” She turned 
to her mother. “It was Mr. Frazier who made us a gift of the furs.” 

“Oh, Mr. Frazier . . 7 

Mrs. Bell told him at length how she loved the mink, what a beauti- 
ful cloak it was, her hesitation at wearing it what with her poor dear 
husband so recently in his grave, thousands of thanks. . . . And Uncle 
Horace queried him about the market for furs, their source, how to de- 
termine excellence, and was getting around to discussing the coat and 
the purchase when Jane interrupted him. 

“And what,” she asked John with honeyed propriety, “do you hear of 
Miss Fannon?” 

“Miss Fannon?” He leaned forward with exaggeratedly polite at- 
tention. 

“Miss Dorkey Fannon.” 

“Ah, yes,” he remembered dramatically. “Er—Miss Fannon is— 
traveling, I believe.” 

“Alone?” Her gaze was as direct as a saber thrust. 

“Well, no, now that you mention it. Last time I encountered her she 
was with a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman?” 

“Oh, a very handsome gentleman.” 

“Was it—quite proper?” 

He tilted his head, lifted one rakish eyebrow. 

“I mean,” she said, and ostentatiously twisted her fingers together in 
her lap, “after all, Miss Fannon—” 

He laughed, a short embarrassed laugh. “Well, not—quite proper, if 
I may make so bold.” 

“Why, Jane!” her mother exclaimed. 

“Oh, Mamma, we talk quite plainly about such things these days.” 

“Yes,” Uncle Horace averred. “I understand the colonies to be quite 
uncouth, quite uncouth indeed.” 

They invited John to spend the night at the plantation. He had his 
luggage at the tavern, he told them; it would be no inconvenience to 
return there. But Mrs. Bell and Uncle Horace urged him to stay and 
he accepted at last, dispatching the small darky for his baggage. 

It was a small and handsome traveling trunk. John had overlooked 
no detail. Bart carried it to the room at the head of the stairs. John 
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asked to be excused for a moment; he wished, he explained charm- 
ingly, to fetch an article from his trunk. 

“Jane, Jane,” Mrs. Bell whispered excitedly when John had disap- 
peared around the frame of the door, “why did you not tell us about 
this Mr. Frazier?” 

“Sh-sh, Mamma,” Jane warned. 

But her mother did not heed. “I do believe he admires you,” she 
continued. “Do you suppose he could be courting you?” 

“Mamma,” Jane exclaimed, and dropped her eyes to hide their 
laughter, “you are so indelicate.” 

“Oh, my precious stars, if only we were not going so soon! Dear 
Horace, do you think we could postpone our trip—a few days, at least, 
if we can persuade Mr. Frazier to remain... .” 

John was returning. Mrs. Bell flashed a significant look to her brother 
and to Jane, and busied herself with a fold of her skirt. 

“I hope you will accept a small token,” John said, proffering the 
article he carried. 

Mrs. Bell unwound the silk in which it was wrapped, revealing a 
minuet fan of carved ivory and cream satin. Painted on the satin were 
three exquisite medallions, miniatures of the French court. Mrs. Bell 
was entranced. They all examined and exclaimed over it. She thanked 
him extravagantly. 

They visited a short time more, and then Mrs. Bell rose. She was 
greatly fatigued, she explained, and must retire. “Horace, you will 
come also?” She gave him an arch look. She turned to John with 
ostentatious sweetness. “You and my daughter have, no doubt, many 
friends and events to discuss. You will pardon our leaving you.” 

Jane looked up in amazement from the fan she had been holding. 
How could her mother be so transparent? Under no circumstance had 
she ever before left Jane alone like this, not even with Edward. 
Mamma was thinking about leaving on Monday, and the need to 
hasten any intentions the gentleman might entertain! Jane opened the 
fan and tilted its edge against her forehead to conceal her smile. 

But when she and John were alone, Jane ceased smiling. There 
were, after all, many things to settle. 

There was the sound of her mother’s footsteps, and her uncle’s, as 
they went up the stairs and around the balcony to their rooms. John’s 
eyes, rolling upward and across, followed their course. When first one 
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door and then the other closed, he looked across at Jane and grinned. 
A wickedly mischievous grin. He rose and came toward her. 

She turned away her head. “No, do not kiss me yet.” 

He sat beside her on the long sofa, bent forward, and leaned his 
elbows on his thighs. “No?” 

“First you must explain to me why I have not heard from you be- 
fore. And what you were doing, traveling with Dorkey.” 

'Youshad my letter... -" 

“Indeed, I had no letter, none at all.” 

“But I wrote you. I wrote you twice, once from Will’s, and again 
from the ordinary here in Winchester. I left it there for you myself.” 

“T got no word.” 

“That’s very strange.” 

“John, are you sure you wrote me?” 

“I swear it,” he said, laughing at her. 

Jane stiffened and refused to smile. “And Dorkey?” 

“Oh, Dorkey.” 

“Yes, Dorkey. What of her? Don’t tell me, John Frazier, you were 
rescuing her!” 

“No, by jings. I was the one that needed rescuing that trip.” He 
chuckled. “Not that my charms were too beguiling. Just that Dorkey 
wanted to get away from the Binneys, and she didn’t want to spend 
any of her four pounds seven.” 

“What four pounds seven?” 

“When Dorkey left Will’s she had four pounds seven. It looked good 
to the Binneys, I guess, for they were making great plans for living all 
together, sharing everything. ... But when Dorkey got to Win- 
chester she still had her money, all of it, though Binney’s tongue was 
hanging out. If I know Dorkey,” he added, amused, “she’s still got 
her four pounds seven.” 

“She did not travel with you?” 

“We left Winchester together, but at the first turn-off I went north 
to Philadelphia and she followed the road to Alexandria.” 

“You did not see her again?” 

ENO 

Jane paused. It was time now for John to ask if his explanation had 
sitisfied her; time for him to override her protests, take her in his 
arms and kiss her... . She could feel the flush overspread her face 
at the thought. 
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But he sat idly, still leaning forward, gazing into space. 

She forced the conversation: “The fan you brought Mamma was very 
handsome. It was most thoughtful of you.” 

He answered dryly, “When you want the calf, you give a nubbin to 
the cow.” 

“John!” 

He reached beneath his coat to the pocket in his vest. “I brought a 
nubbin for the calf also.” 

Carelessly he put into her hand a piece of jewelry, a locket on a 
chain, intricately carved silver with decorations of enamel and three 
rubies. 

“John, it’s beautiful.” 

“Tt suits you.” 

He showed her the small key that fitted into a hidden lock in the 
floral pattern of the silver and enamel. The locket opened. 

“It’s for snuff—or for poison,” he said. “But I thought you might 
carry a lock of my hair.” 

She flashed him a quick look from under her brows. “I ought to carry 
poison to drop in your wine.” 

He laughed and stretched out his legs, lolled back on the sofa, his 
head resting on the hard stiff back. 

She continued to examine the locket and the heavy carved links of 
chain. “I shall have to hide it,” she said. “Mamma would think me 
indiscreet, accepting jewelry from a”—she gave him a quick look—“a 
gentleman.” 

“Come here.” Without altering his indolent posture, he reached out 
and drew her to him. Drew her closer, till their lips touched. He kissed 
her briefly, and pushed her away from him. 

“You only look like a gentleman,” she said. 

He grinned and deliberately eyed her. “You don’t even look like a 
lady.” 

“Tve been working,” she retorted. “Packing. I had given you up. By 
Monday, I’d have been gone.” 

“But now I’m here, you can unpack again.” 

“Tm not sure I shall,” she said. 

He ignored her words. He glanced down over his satin garments. 
“How do you like em?” 

“They’re magnificent. Wherever did you get them?” 

“In Philadelphia.” 
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Vango, he told her, was at the livery stable. He had ridden him 
down from Philadelphia, and paid the man who owned the gig to 
drive it down. “None too comfortable, on these roads,” he said, “but I 
paid him well.” 

“But John, what was it all for?” 

“To convince your family I was a catch.” 

She laughed despite herself. “Oh, John, I don’t know whether I hate 
you or not.” 

“I know.” 

“How can you?” 

“I know you, lass.” 

“Sor” 

“So.” 

“And?” i 

“You don’t hate me.” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

He was on his feet with one of his swift agile motions; he had drawn 
her up beside him. She was in his arms, her body held tight against 
his. He kissed her, his mouth pressing hurtingly, excitingly against 
hers. Her head swam deliriously. His arms, his lips, his firm hard 
chin, the warmth, the strength of him. 

“No?” he asked her. 

“No.” She laughed softly. 

They heard the soft opening and closing of Mrs. Bell’s door. 

“Irs late,” Jane said. “We must go.” She paused a moment before 
him. “Oh, John, and I have not asked about half the things I must 
know. Are things going so badly? And are we ever to get to Turtle 
Creek?” 

He silenced her with an affectionate easy kiss. “Tomorrow,” he said. 
“TII tell you tomorrow.” 

They blew out the candles except the two they would carry, and went 
upstairs. They whispered good night at his door, and he pressed her 
hand. 

He stood watching her as she went around the balcony to her 
room. From their doors in the flickering light of the candles they 
waved briefly to each other, and turned into their rooms. 

Jane had no more than closed her door when she heard the soft 
padding of her mother’s feet circling the balcony to her room. The 
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faint tap, the door opening, her mother there. A small woman elabo- 
rately buttoned into her night garments. 

“Jane,” she asked in an urgent whisper, “what did he say to you? 
Do you think— Shall I try to make Brother remain a few days more?” 

“T can’t say, Mamma. He did not inform me of his plans.” 

Her mother’s face puckered. “But you were down there so long.” 

“Yes, I know, but—” She let her silence complete her sentence. 

Her mother came closer, with the busy proprietary little switch of 
her body that showed she was about to be particularly maternal. “Don’t 
you think, Daughter, you’d best come share my bed?” 

Jane looked at her with simulated lack of comprehension. “Why?” 

Mrs. Bell fidgeted. “Why—” she began. “Well, dear Jane, you are 
not enough a woman of the world to understand. A man, a dandy”— 
her anxious look shifted to the door, darkly indicating to whom she 
referred—‘“can’t always be trusted. The world, dear Jane, as you will 
find, is a wicked place.” 

Jane turned to hide her amusement. “No, Mamma, I shall stay here, 
safely enough.” 

“Promise me, then,” Mrs. Bell whispered imploringly, “that you 
will bolt your door.” 

“Very well, Mamma.” 


T 


OHN ACCOMPANIED THEM to church. Jane was as 
pleased as she was amused at the stir his appearance created. 

She did not listen to the dreary sermon; there was so much to think 
about. She had not had one moment, with all her mother’s chatter this 
morning, to ask John about Cinthy and Reason and Mr. Hollis and 
Furley Ann. And she had simply ignored the war. She did not even 
know what were John’s plans. 

And what about those letters he said he had written. Yes, she 
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believed he had. But why had she not received them? Easy enough to 
understand about the one from Will’s: mails were always uncertain to 
and from there. But what of the one he had written here in Winchester 
and left himself? Could one of the servants have picked it up and 
forgotten it? Surely no one had claimed it falsely. Who could there 
be who might pry into her affairs? Not her mother. Surely not Uncle 
Horace. 

A faint suspicion crept into her mind: Could Dorkey have taken 
them? Jane stiffened. That little trollop. She might do anything! 

John, on the other side of her mother, had turned his head at her 
barely perceptible movement, and now she caught the quick passage of 
amusement across his face. You’d almost think the man was reading 
her mind. ... Well, she told herself as she turned deceptively at- 
tentive eyes to the orating Reverend Partridge, she couldn’t read his; 
he’d have to make a number of things clear. 


She had a few minutes with him before dinner was served. He told 
her of the two weeks he had spent at Will’s, setting up his smithy, 
getting Reason and Eulit Ames to forging parts for his guns. “Reason’s 
a good man to have,” John said. Now that he had got over his youth- 
ful way, he was, John commented, sound and honorable, and no longer 
warranting either impatience or ridicule. Jane was pleased about that, 
for Cinthy’s sake. 

“But what is to be done about Cinthy?” she asked. “She can not 
stay there at Will’s much longer. Under Almida’s fishy eyes. If Reason 
is working for you, could you not dispatch him to Williamsburg on a 
pretext of business, and Cinthy could accompany him?” 

“It would be a long and wearing ride.” 

“Yes,” she answered, troubled, “it would be too hard. John, can you 
not think of some way... .” 

At dinner she asked him to tell them about the defeat at Necessity. 
He told them how the small army under Washington had progressed 
as far as Christopher Gist’s, and then, getting word of the large French 
forces approaching, had been obliged to retreat. They planned to return 
to Will’s Creek to wait till they had been reinforced, he said, but the 
horses were poor, and the weary provincials-had to drag the swivels 
themselves over the mountain roads. They reached the encampment at 
Great Meadows—the one they had named Fort Necessity—and could 
go no farther. The damned independents left there under the royal 
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captain, Mackaye, had eaten and gambled and slept, and lifted nary a 
hand to enlarge or strengthen the meager fortifications. Without sleep, 
Washington and the loyal among his men had built up what they 
could; but before there was adequate protection the French were upon 
them, coming down through the woods in all directions, converging 
upon the miserable little fort in the middle of the meadow. 

“The King’s soldiers from South Carolina fought well, though,” 
John said, “lying in their trenches in the rain.” 

He told of the terrible odds against which they had fought; not only 
were they fewer in number, but their men were fatigued and hungry, 
and too many of them drunk on the liquor the Governor had finally 
supplied; only one ramrod available for a while, and later their guns 
useless because the powder was wet by the rain. By nightfall the fort 
was littered with dead and wounded. 

“And you had to surrender,” Jane said with despair. 

“Tsk, tsk, tsk,” clucked her mother. And her uncle looked superior 
and disgusted. 

“The French,” John said, “did not call it surrender. They said it had 
been only a small skirmish to avenge the death of De Jumonville.” 

“I have heard,” Uncle Horace said, “about that unprovoked firing 
upon a Frenchman. Such damnable bungling. Don’t they understand 
over here that such an act might put us at war again with France?” 

“But when the French come into our territory, Mr. Burnaby,” John 
argued reasonably, “what are we to do then? Are we to give it all up to 
France? Do you want us closed out of here, moving back to England?” 

“There is little possibility of that,” Uncle Horace said truculently. 
“Why, I’ve seen cities and cities of English, and no French, no French 
at all.” 

“Its a very large country, Mr. Burnaby. The French are thickly 
settled in the north and along the whole Mississippi River. And they 
are French who have been sent as soldiers to take this country. The 
English, on the other hand, have come over to settle, to take up land 
for homes; they’re not soldiers.” 

“But they must defend themselves. They have no right to call on the 
home government. Why, another war would be ruinous now. Have 
you any idea, Mr. Frazier, of the cost of a war?” 

“T have indeed, Mr. Burnaby. But have you any notion of the wealth 
that lies in this country, awaiting only seizure and exploitation? 
Fortunes. Fortunes for the making.” 
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The dinner was finished, but for the first time that Jane could re- 
member they did not retire to their rooms immediately afterward. Only 
her mother claimed disaffection and excused herself. Jane and Uncle 
Horace and John moved into the parlor. It was cool there, but the 
room resembled a plucked fowl. The floors were bare, pictures and 
looking glasses had been removed from the walls leaving their outlines 
against the faded papers; the mantel, usually so cluttered, was entirely 
vacant. Only the heavy furniture remained, and a decanter and glasses 
on the table at the side. i 

John began to expound upon the possibilities of trade and develop- 
ment, the interiors, exploration, land grants. Uncle Horace, like most 
Englishmen, had looked upon the colonies as an unimportant posses- 
sion of the home country, useful as a source of tobacco and few other 
products, and as a dumping ground for England’s undesirables; a 
savage country, he had heard, and he could not get over his incredu- 
lous surprise that the coastal cities had been so civilized. Now what 
John was telling him opened still another vista. His face changed 
slowly and he listened with growing eagerness. 

“But first,” John finished with eloquence, “we have to get rid of the 
French.” 

“Surely there is room for both French and English on a whole con- 
tinent,” Horace said. “And wasn’t there an agreement .. .” 

“The Treaty of Utrecht, you mean. But that’s forty years old. And 
in the meantime, the traders have been going deeper and deeper in- 
land, they cross each other’s paths, they compete for the Indian’s goods 
and his good will; both want the hog share, they begin making claims, 
running up flags, shooting at rivals. And the first thing you know, 
somebody makes a national issue of it.” 

“But does it have to be war?” 

“Well, people being what they are, I can’t see that anything but war 
will do it. The governments have already sent each other a lot of 
polite notes that have proved useless.” 

John sat back and went on with exaggerated calm: “Now Id say 
that if we could get up an army, and a good one, and get it soon 
enough, we could get the whole matter over with quickly, and with- 
out much cost—considering the profits that could be made.” He began 
to give details. “It happens that the Ohio Company has a place west 
E NE sa 

Wills, he meant. Will’s Creek. Jane’s thoughts turned there as they 
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did so often, so readily. What was going to happen to all the people 
there if the English did not build up an army? If the French came 
down? What would happen to Cinthy and Reason? To Nat Quandt 
and Almida and Furley Ann? She must ask John about Nat; he could 
not have remained out on his clearing with hostile forces so close... . 
And what would people like the Barndollars do? And poor old Mrs. 
Oddie, who would be accused as a witch in a place less tolerant than 
the frontier... . 

John winked at her. 

Suddenly Jane’s mind was back to her surroundings, to the parlor 
of BowBells. Her uncle’s attention was momentarily on the liquor he 
was pouring, and John had given her a most significant look. Her 
mind scrambled back to pick up the threads of conversation she had 
heard but had not heeded. 

John had been giving detailed accounts of the Ohio Land Company 
methods, privileges, possibilities. John, who never aimlessly sought to 
impose his opinions or persuade, had been using the suavest, strongest 
persuasiveness. To gain what? 

“So,” Uncle Horace said as he carried a glass of the liquor to John, 
“so you think I should not permit this property to be sold?” 

BowBells, he meant. John was trying to save BowBells for her! 

“Its an ideal foothold, Mr. Burnaby. You could add acreage. You 
could make it a headquarters in the event you are able to obtain unde- 
veloped grants in the interior.” 

“But I cannot remain, and I cannot often leave my own business for 
such a protracted trip as this one.” He tapped his glass as he pondered. 
“You would not, I presume, Mr. Frazier, being so engaged with your 
own holdings, be able to manage my interests here?” 

“I would scarcely be able to do it justice, Mr. Burnaby. However, I 
have a man I could commend highly to you. I am sure he would 
undertake it if I so advise. A William and Mary man. Bright young 
fellow, trustworthy, able.” 

Reason! Jane thought. Reason and Cinthy here, at BowBells. Oh, 
John, you’re wonderful! 

Uncle Horace was agreeing; he’d leave all the details to John. John 
assured him the plantation would cost him no money. “And it is 
quite possible, with Mr. Miller here to handle the sale of the crops, 
you may realize a neat profit.” 
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- If you have anything to do with it, Mr. Frazier, Jane thought wick- 
edly, it’s sure to make a profit. 


The two men went out to walk about the plantation, and Jane was 
climbing the stairs to her room. Her mother’s door opened. She was 
shocked, she said, at seeing her brother and Mr. Frazier in such un- 
christianly activity on the Sabbath afternoon; but Jane suspected that 
the sparkle in her eyes was occasioned less by shock than by curiosity. 

She told her mother that BowBells was not to be sold after all. No, 
she admitted, meekly dropping her eyes, Mr. Frazier had said nothing 
whatsoever of a personal nature. And she went on to her room. 

The men, when they came in at suppertime, were full of plans and 
directions and financial details. Uncle Horace Burnaby brushed away 
his sister’s anxious queries with the minimum of explanation; he 
would take care of everything, he told her, he would reimburse her 
handsomely for the property, she need give it no further thought. The 
prospect of a new source of wealth had put luster in his eyes and had 
released energy that was almost youthful from his massive body. 

And then John rose. With grace and eloquence of manner, he stood 
before Mrs. Bell and Uncle Horace Burnaby. Jane glanced up with 
alarm that turned instantly into amusement, and she had to turn her 
head while he spoke. 

“Mrs. Bell and Mr. Burnaby,” he said with resonant deference, “as 
mother and guardian of Miss Jane Bell—McClain, I take the great 
liberty of asking you for the hand of that lady.” 

Mrs. Bell with a faint gasp rushed her handkerchief to her nose and 
fell back swooningly in the sofa. But Uncle Horace Burnaby at that 
moment would have consented if it were to give his niece to a sacrifi- 
cial death: he had work to do when he got back to England and the 
fewer responsibilities he had in the way of unattached women, the 
better pleased he would be. 

Mrs. Bell sat up again, fanned keli vigorously, and gasped for 
words. But even when she spoke, no one heeded her. The matter had 
been settled in almost the same instant it was launched. Horace and 
his sister, he was saying, would leave tomorrow as planned, they would 
see the pastor in the morning and arrange about the publishing of the 
banns; John was to go at once to Will’s Creek and bring back the new 
manager of the plantation. “No need to make any fuss about a wed- 
ding,” Uncle Horace said, scowling in fierce concentration. “She’s been 
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married before. The pastor—and Mr. Miller—’ He waved off Mrs. 
Bell’s faint attempt at protest. “It will be quite all right,” he told her. 

Jane sat back in her chair, shaking weakly with mirth. It was partly 
reaction: she had kept ready so much force with which to battle her 
family for the right to stay here, to marry as soon as she wished, and 
the man she chose—and now suddenly there was no use for all the 
stored energy. Chiefly, however, she laughed with her sheer delight in 
John. John, John, she thought, and dropped her face into her hands. 

“She’s hysterical,” her mother cried, and came running to her. 

Jane shook her head. But perhaps she was hysterical, she admitted, 
because she could not stop laughing though tears had begun to run 
through her fingers. 

“Hexie, Hexie,” Mrs. Bell called. And when Hexie came Jane stood 
and allowed herself to be conducted to her room. 

Before noon the next day Mrs. Bell was ready to go. She had wept 
and argued and protested and sniffled and pleaded to stay till her 
daughter was safely married; but Horace Burnaby was adamant. He 
had planned to leave on the twenty-ninth, and on the twenty-ninth he 
would leave. He set his sister to selecting only the things she would 
need for her journey; for with Jane remaining at BowBells, he told 
her, “you can send for whatever you find you'll want.” 

Her luggage was stripped to what she claimed were bare essentials, 
and her heart was shredded by the thought of all she must leave be- 
hind—there still were nine trunks and boxes. Bart drove them in the 
baggage wagon, starting off ahead of the carriage. 

The Negroes came to bid Mrs. Bell good-by. Mathoo’s cap kept 
slipping over his eyes, and he’d push it back to his forehead with his 
crooked thumb. Lou was there, keeping close watch on her three 
pickaninnies, and the other eight young ones ranged ,around atten- 
tively. Hexie looked as she always did, starched and uncompromising. 

Mrs. Bell left in a flood of tears, fluttering her handkerchief at the 
house, at the Negroes, at Jane and John standing beside the drive. 

Jane’s bodice was still wet; her mother had clutched and kissed and 
cautioned and cried over her till Uncle Horace finally took her by the 
arm and led her away by force, lifted her into the carriage and ordered 
the driver to be on his way. 

They watched till the carriage was out of sight; then Jane dropped 
upon the grass. 

The Negroes funneled back through the opening in the yew hedge. 
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John sat near Jane and laid his arms across his knees, the ruffles from 
his sleeves dropping down over his lean brown hands. 

“This is Monday the twenty-ninth,” Jane said. “I was so sure it 
would be I who would be going in that carriage—away from Bow- 
Bells.” She shook her head. “Life plays such tricks on me.” 

“nep” 

“Life and you, John Frazier.” Her eyes dropped to the ruffle over 
his hand, traveled up the satin sleeve to the silk bag tied to his pow- 
dered wig. She began to laugh tremulously. “If they could see you 
now—Christopher Gist and Mr. Hollis and the rest of them.” 

He glanced down at himself. “I think it becomes me.” 

“Indeed. But I prefer you in white doeskin—with your rifle on your 
arm.” Suddenly she was serious. “Oh, John, I had counted so much on 
being married at Turtle Creek! Those wretched French! Now we 
don’t even know when we'll be there.” 

He said lightly, “PIL have to drop a turtle in the nearest creek and 
rename it.” 

Hexie approached them from the house. “Mr. Frazier, will you 
have dinnah befoah you go?” 

“Yes, Hexie, thank you.” 

He watched her retreating form. “Before I go, hm,” he mused. “A 
polite dismissal, I’d call it.’ He turned back to Jane. “Maybe I won’t 
go. Maybe I'll stay.” 

“And compromise me?” 

“With luck,” he said, grinning. 

“Hexie wouldn’t let you stay. Mamma knew that.” 

“You wouldn’t be safe if I did.” 

“No? What makes you think I couldn’t take care of myself?” 

“Because life plays such tricks on you. Life and John Frazier,” 

Laughing they rose and went to the house. 

She sat at the table while he ate. He had dispatched Bart to the 
tavern for Vango; and after dinner he went to his room and came 
down in the familiar garments he had worn at Will’s. 

She walked with him down the drive; he led Vango. “You'll be at 
Will’s tomorrow,” she said. “How long before you think you can come 
back with Cinthy and Reason?” 

“TII come not one day before our wedding day.” 

“Ten days!” she exclaimed in dismay. “But that’s so long.” 
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“No use tormenting a starving man by dangling forbidden food be- 
fore his nose.” 

“Ten days is a long time. Perhaps TIl come after you.” 

They had reached the end of the drive, and stood in the shadow of 
the entrance trees by the head-high lilac bushes. “You stay right here,” 
he told her. “I want to know you’re waiting for me.” 

He turned to mount Vango. Then he paused, adding with a note of 
warning, “See that nothing happens to you.” 

“Oh,” she replied, tossing her head, “nothing can happen to me.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. “You're very sure. You must think you're 
someone special.” 

“I am. Have you forgotten? I’m John Frazier’s woman.” 

With a neat movement, John turned her around, pulled her to him. 
She laughed and let him draw her close. He bent his head, put his 
lips hard against hers. She expelled her breath and her body inclined 
against him. Suddenly there was hunger in his kisses. Searching, 
healthy hunger. 

His arms still around her waist, he drew his shoulders back and 
looked into her face. Through the layers of clothing, she could feel 
the strong tautness of his groins. 

His lips were folded together, deepening the lines down his cheeks; 
but his eyes shone with laughter. “Do you know what I’m going to 
do when I get back?” 

“What?” she asked with a provocative glance. 

“TII take you to the parson and then I'll hurry you home again, TI 
take that dress off you”—his voice humorously threatening—‘“and the 
petticoats and all the frippery you women wear, and I'll throw you 
into bed.” 

“Oh, no, you won't.” 

“No?” he leaned toward her menacingly. But she wrenched from 
his clasp, moved away from him. 

“No,” she told him. “Because Pll already be there, waiting for you.” 

He laughed aloud and swung into his saddle. 

He looked, down at her, and their glances held. Triumph in Jane’s 
eyes, the age-old exultance of a woman who had aroused gusty desire 
in her mate. 

In John’s eyes, admiration, frank and earthy. “You’re a brazen 
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Vango plunged away. John raised his hand in a single salute of 
farewell; and was gone. 

She watched till he was out of sight, and then she gathered up her 
skirts and ran up the drive to the house. 

Hexie spoke to her as she passed through the hall, but she ignored 
her and fled up the stairs to her room. She slammed the door behind 
her, ran across the room, and flung herself upon the bed. 

John. John. Her lips stung and flames trembled and flowed through 
her body. Life—and John Frazier. This flame and this yearning -was 
life itself. John. John. JOHN. 

Despite the heat of the day, Jane could not sleep. Her love filled her 
with a wonderful energy. She rose from her bed and went downstairs. 
She would unpack some of her mother’s things, refurbish the house 
before Cinthy came. 

The barrels had been packed in such helter-skelter fashion that there 
seemed no alternative but to empty them all and then commence piece 
by piece to place them. The task required three whole days. Jane’s 
energy and her spirits never wilted; she worked like one possessed 
and threw herself into bed at night in complete and wholesome ex- 
haustion. 

The fourth day she had Bart saddle the Maid for her and she rode, 
waiting only till she was out of sight of the house to race the mare 
across the fields; she did not stop till she reached the Shenandoah. 

She turned and came slowly back, not reaching the house till twi- 
light. It was a relief, she realized, that her mother and father were no 
longer at the plantation: she did not have to face her mother’s display 
of alarm and anxiety and her father’s pious disapproval. There would 
be only Hexie. ... 

Hexie, the spare-framed, hard-faced Negro woman. She never gave 
the slightest indication of affection, of approval or disapproval; and 
yet the incorrigibly adventurous spirit of Jane’s which had so of- 
fended Jane’s parents, Hexie seemed to accept as part of her. Even— 
it appeared so on reflection—to abet. When Jane, at twelve, wanted a 
musket, it was Hexie who produced one for her and who kept it hid- 
den where no one else knew about it for a long time. Any time Jane 
was ill, no one entered the sick chamber but Hexie, not even Jane’s 
mother—unless Hexie asked her to come. 

She had been right when she told John that Hexie seemed some- 
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times to have been her only friend. Hexie would hate to leave Bow- 
Bells, but she must take her with them when they went out to Turtle 
Creek. 

Turtle Creek and John. The two were never far from her thoughts. 
It was like living interminably in that suspended moment between 
the commencing hum of a clock and its striking of the hour, a mo- 
ment vibrant with the remembered excitement of his kisses, with the 
promise of his love, and his arms. .. . 

Jane laughed softly. Her mother would never have been able to 
understand such feelings. Nor would Aunt Alice Burnaby—nor any of 
the women who were part of this old life. Hexie would. 

It was a startling idea, this sudden sense of kinship with the black 
slave woman. But it was true. There was something dark and savage 
that Hexie and her race knew—as if their dark warm hearts pumped 
the red blood of the living, while through those others ran blood that 
was thin and cool and blue and lifeless. 

John was like the dark people. You felt the warm pulsing heart of 
him. He spoke, or he looked at you, and it was in his voice and his 
eyes. 

And I, she cried, and flung her arms about herself in a swift ecstasy, 
I have no blood that is thin or cool or blue. 


“Hexie,” Jane said when the gaunt, grim-faced Negress brought her 
night rail, “what do you think of my marrying Mr. Frazier?” 

Hexie looked at her with straight unemotional eyes. “That'd be your 
doin’s, Miss Jane. I only hopes you chooses well.” 

Hexie left. Jane stood for a few minutes, her exultance gone, her 
mood like spirit water gone flat. Choose well. Am I? ... I don’t 
know. I just don’t know. 

Was his story about Dorkey true? Can I be sure he wrote me? That 
he was not in truth traveling with Dorkey? He deceived Mamma and 
Uncle Horace—could he not have been deceiving me also? A merchant, 
he said. He is a merchant, in a way, but he’s a trader too. If Mamma 
had known that, or Uncle Horace, they would not have gone off so 
blithely and left me here to marry him. . . . And he has not said he 
loves me. He wants to marry me, it seems; he wants me, but why 
should he not declare he loves me? 

She could not rouse herself from lethargy during the days that fol- 
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lowed. Myrtle, Bart’s wench, said, “You wukked too hahd, Miss Jane.” 
But it was not that. They did not know how accustomed she had 
grown to hard work. It was the doubt. Doubt can eat you away inside 
as creatures gnaw out the heart of a tree. 

But doubt has an enemy. That enemy is the will to believe. And 
when, that morning of the eighth of August, she heard horses’ hoofs 
and ran to the balcony and looked down upon them coming—Cinthy 
like a ripe pumpkin upon her gelding, Reason with his shining yel- 
low hair, and John with the white smile in his dark face—she said on 
a breath: John, he’s my man! And she felt the most beautiful will to 
believe—to believe whatever he would have her believe. She turned 
and ran down the stairs and greeted them as they dismounted. 

Cinthy fell into her arms and clung to her and laughed and wept, 
and Reason greeted her smiling; and John, utterly shameless, took her 
in his arms and kissed her as no gentleman would kiss any woman— 
even one he were married to. 

And she returned it—as no lady would kiss any man. 

Then they stood apart, hands still clasped and looked into each 
other’s faces and laughed aloud. 

Hexie was in the doorway, waiting to show Cinthy and Reason to 
their room. 

Cinthy did not join them for dinner. Hexie had ordered Bart to take 
up bath water and she had herself bathed Cinthy and put her to bed, 
as she had put Jane to bed as a child. Hexie had no sympathy with 
indolence, but Miss Hyacinth needed care and rest, she said. Jane need 
have no slightest worry about Hyacinth’s welfare henceforth. 


The August sun was setting, its flood of coral light silhouetting the 
great trees before the house, when the Reverend Mr. Partridge ar- 
rived. John wore his brown satin with fresh ruffles and Jane wore a 
new dress of mulberry poplin with a gray embroidered shift. Cinthy 
and Reason stood beside them, Hexie in the doorway, and the other 
Negroes, like restless shadows, moved silently in the pantry and the 
hall. 

In this same parlor Mr. Partridge had married her before—to Ed- 
ward McClain. But the recollection brought no irony of repetition; 
for then the house had been swarming with guests, the kitchens were 
treasure houses of food, and she had been calm, filled with a cool dis- 
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dain. Now ... Stealthily she turned her head sideways; out of the 
corner of her eye saw him watching her, the creases deep down his 
brown cheeks. The corners of her lips turned up recalcitrantly, irrev- 
erently, and she looked hastily away. 

The ceremony over, John poured the parson a glass of wine, paid 
him his fee, and bundled him off in Bart’s care. The servants had van- 
ished. The four of them drank their wine, Reason making a conven- 
tional toast; they adjourned to the dining room where Hexie had the 
supper spread. 

“Eat light,” John said when Jane would have helped herself to a 
sizable portion of the ham. She was seized by a gust of laughter, and 
could eat nothing at all. 

Cinthy and Reason had just lifted their spoons to the serving of 
steamed pudding when John rose and drew out Jane’s chair. “You 
will pardon us, I’m sure,” John said. “I have matters of importance on 
which to consult my wife.” 

It was Cinthy who blushed like a traditional bride. Jane put her 
hand in John’s and let him lead her in a run up the stairs, circling the 
balcony to her room. 

Inside, with the door closed and the key turned in the lock, John 
swung her like a partner in a cotillion and tossed her upon the bed. 
He threw himself beside her, cast his arm around her waist and they 
lay laughing like two children. 

He turned away from her at last. “Remember what I told you,” he 
said, and began to unfasten the hooks down the back of her dress. 

“John,” she said, “you have no delicacy.” 

“You’ve said that before. . .. By jings damn!” The dress did not 
pull easily off her arms. 

“And patience,” she said. “What of the patience you think so highly 
of? Have you none yourself?” 

“Patience now? What have I had for months?” 

“Months?” 

“Since the first moment I laid eyes on you and sniffed your fra- 
grance, you black-haired wench.” 

She flung about and faced him and held his hands. “John, do you 
love me? Have you loved me from that first time you looked at me, 
there in front of the fire in the blockhouse?” 

“Love. The way you women bandy the word.” He drew her roughly 
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toward him, clasped her in his arms, bent back her head, and put his 
mouth against hers. 

“John,” she whispered through his kisses. “John.” She clung to him, 
eyes closed, forgetting—not caring—that he had not said he loved her, 
conscious only of his warm strong nearness, and of the red darkness 
that enclosed them. 


IS 


MONTH PASSED SWIFTLY and gaily. Jane and 
John rode and hunted; they canoed down the Shenandoah and walked 
through the magnificent forests of sugar maples along its banks. 

She said one day, “I could even like Winchester.” 

He teased her: “It’s only that you like being married to me.” 

She turned suddenly serious. They were in the library, emptying her 
father’s desk of old papers. She set down the handful of letters and 
dropped to the floor at John’s feet, her skirts in a swirl about her. 
“John, are you ever sorry I was married before?” 

“I never think about it.” 

“I wasn’t married before. Not really.” 

“No?” 

“I mean I never belonged to Edward as I belong to you. I was his 
wife, I used his name, I bestowed my favors upon him; but this is 
different. I am yours, nothing could ever separate us.” 

He smiled at her earnestness. “Nothing? Not even another woman?” 

She would not smile back. “John, there’ll never be another man for 
me. There won’t ever be another woman for you, will there?” 

“I wouldn’t want to make brash promises,” he said. 

“John, you're teasing.” 

“That’s true.” 

He was always like that: hed never make a promise, never swear 
a lover’s oaths; he seemed determined not to say he loved her. Usu- 
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ally this only pricked and heightened her interest, but occasionally, 
like now, it troubled her. 

She rose and smoothed her skirts, and said without looking at him, 
“I must go see Hexie about the marketing.” 

John caught at her hand. He drew her to him, his arm encircling 
her skirts. For an instant he buried his face in the furbelows of her 
bodice. “Umm,” he said, sniffing her sachet, “you smell so good.” 

And then she was in his lap, swung back in his arms, looking up into 
his face. 

“So you belong to me,” he mused, the mischievous twinkle dancing 
in his eyes. “So you’re mine, to do with as I please.” 

She lay lax in his arms, but her heart began to thunder. 

“T please to kiss you, lass,” he said, and leaned toward her. 

She saw his face lowering to hers, she was instantly conscious of his 
closeness, of his firm warm body. Desire spread out across her groins 
and down her thighs. She pressed her burning lips fiercely to his. 

The kiss was long; she could not bear to have it end. In it was the 
essence of the passion between them, the rich, warm, earthy passion. 

He drew his lips from hers at last. He set her upon her feet. He 
said brusquely, “Get you to your marketing, lass, or I'll be carrying 
you off to our room abovestairs, broad daylight as it is.” 

She laughed. She put her head back and felt the laughter rise within 
her and bubble up her throat in sheer delight. She did not look again 
at him; she went on swift merry feet from the room. 

She found Hexie in the cookhouse. Bart was there, too, and he 
looked at Jane and said, “Miss Jane, ma’am, you sure does look happy.” 

“I am happy, Bart, I am happy.” As never before. Happy. 


Unless something developed that would call John away earlier, they 
planned to wait here at BowBells till Cinthy’s baby was born, in No- 
vember. They must fill the hours with activities so that the time would 
pass more easily. They rode almost every day; occasionally Reason 
joined them, and when he did, it became a land-seeking expedition. 
The three of them scoured the countryside for likely land that Reason 
might purchase when he was able. 

John, of course, kept busy with his carving. Reason was putting ie 
resourceful engineer’s mind to trying to solve the problem John had 
set him—that of discovering a way in which a gun could be loaded 
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from the breech. The rifle that John made was much more accurate 
than the British musket; John had proved that he could hit a man- 
size target at a hundred yards seven times out of ten, while even so 
excellent a marksman as he could not hope for more than three or 
four hits out of ten with the best musket made. But the one great dis- 
advantage of the rifle was the length of time required to force the 
fitted bullet down the rifled barrel, especially when the barrel was 
fouled from previous firing. The greased patch had helped a great 
deal, but still not enough. There must be, John had said, some way to 
insert the bullet at the breech, a device stout enough to avoid the dan- 
ger of the rifleman’s being injured by his own powder explosion, and 
yet simple enough to permit rapid loading. Upon such an improve- 
ment, he told them, victory could depend. Reason was sure he could 
work out the solution; twice already he had thought he had it, but each 
time John found a flaw in the theory when tested. Now Reason, ob- 
stinate and determined, vowed to stay with it till he had solved it. 

Jane listened to all the discussions about guns: the rifled barrel, the 
replacement of pin fastenings with bands around stock and barrel, the 
short-barreled German gun, the merits of the gooseneck hammer as 
compared with the flat-faced hammer of the French rifles. She listened 
because guns interested her, but chiefly because she liked the way John 
and Reason talked things out. Reason with his theories, his learning; 
John with the practical knowledge of experience and his sound and 
logical mind. They'd start at opposite ends of an argument and work 
to common ground. 

Eulit Ames at Will’s was forging barrels, locks, and hammers, to 
which John, on his return, would give the final shaping, and would 
then assemble. Meanwhile, John spent a great deal of time in the selec- 
tion and preparation of the black walnut and curly maple he used for 
stocks. He made his own designs for the carving, some elaborate, some 
only simple patterns cut with a rounded point of blade. The finished 
stocks, highly polished, were, Jane thought, each one a trifle more 
handsome than the last. And she delighted in searching through the 
patterns of carving for the small, almost shapeless monogram with 
which John marked each one. He had started this practice some years 
before when a number of his guns had been stolen en route to Wil- 
liamsburg. Young, his partner, had asked that some identification 
known only to John and himself be upon all guns John made there- 
after. 
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“For myself,” John told Jane, “I don’t need any mark. I can always 
tell my own guns. I have only to fire them; if they are the most accu- 
rate and the best balanced, they are mine.” 

“Braggart!” she said. But she was proud of his workmanship. And 
she was pleased when Young sent word he could sell all John could 
get out, and for a very fancy price. 


Cinthy wrote frequently to her father, and Mr. Hollis replied with 
punctiliously regular biweekly letters. John and Reason had got the 
news that Maryland and Virginia had appropriated money for the 
erection of a large, well-equipped fort at Will’s Creek; and a letter 
came from Hollis telling of the arrival there of a Colonel Innes with 
a company of independents to start construction. Hollis wrote of the 
merchandise he sold to the soldiers; he gave a businesslike account of 
shortages, surpluses, and profits. A sterile letter, with none of the bits 
of news about the people there at the settlement for which Jane found 
herself hungering. 

William Fix wrote also from Will’s, saying that most of John’s men 
had got work on the construction of the fort. Bradley, he added, was 
having his old stomach complaint and could do little but supervise 
Eulit Ames’s work in the smithy. Eulit was doing well. 

“Nobody says a word about Teeny,” Jane complained, “whether 
her baby’s come yet or not. And Furley Ann ... Oh, John,” she 
cried, suddenly seized with restlessness. “November is so far away. 
Cinthy will be all right, with Hexie here. Can’t we go now?” 

“Go where?” 

“Back to Will’s, of course.” 

There was nothing to be gained, he told her, by a return to Will’s at 
this time; they’d only be marking time there too. Washington expected 
to raise a larger army; he would get word to his officers where to re- 
port. John would hear more quickly here at Winchester. 

“But how long will it take?” she asked, frowning. 

“There’s no telling.” He eyed her with amused speculation. “Come,” 
he said, “let’s ride across to Bull Run.” 

It was an excursion long enough to be fatiguing: Jane returned, her 
restlessness abated. Her cheeks were blazing from the fast riding, her 
eyes looked almost black and they shone with excitement. She breathed 
air deep into her tingling lungs. Flinging off her hat, she called for 
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cool drinks. She had forgotten for the moment that life was suspended, 
that they were only marking time. 


The end of October brought a letter from Uncle Horace Burnaby in 
England. He and Mrs. Bell had arrived safely and well. “I was no 
sooner returned,” he wrote to John, “than I heard of a Meeting of the 
King’s Council at Kensington. I immediately dispatched letters to 
two of the Members whose Wives are Friends of My Wife Alice. I 
besought them to take some Steps for the Protection of our Colonial 
Rights. I know not how much Credit I may claim, but the fact re- 
mains that on the Twenty-Sixth day of September, they voted to send 
English Troops and Officers to conduct a Campaign against the 
French Intruders.” 

“So!” Jane exclaimed. “So we are to have some help at last. Well, 
glory be!” 

Uncle Horace had written at length. The latter part of his letter was 
highly disturbing: Who, he wanted to know, was this young upstart 
Washington? Could it be he was the friend of Lord Fairfax whom 
Niece Jane had mentioned? Surely he had proved a stupid lout. All of 
France was enraged at his bold confession of unprovoked murder of 
the French officer De Jumonville. And it was told that this same 
Washington had permitted Indians among his soldiers to scalp the 
French dead. Such barbaric ways were enough to horrify and alienate 
the mother country, an alienation that must at all costs be prevented. 
“Can you not, Mr. Frazier,” Uncle Horace wrote, “use your Influence 
to gain more sober Leadership in the Colonies?” 

Reason and John and Jane looked from one to the other. What did 
it mean—Washington confessing the murder of De Jumonville? 

“And what about his Indians scalping the French?” she asked. 

“Tt’s fact, they did,” John assented. 

“You do not think that was right, surely?” 

“Washington was greatly concerned with conciliating the Indians,” 
Reason said. 

“He could have let them have the plunder,” John observed, “but I 
think he might have talked them out of the scalping foray.” 

John left the following morning for Fredericksburg, hoping to get 
further enlightenment on this state of affairs. 

Jane knew the moment she saw John on his return that the news 
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was not good. There was in his figure, as always when he was deeply 
concerned, that look of caged energy, that sprung-steel tautness. 

He sat down without speaking. It was late but Jane and Reason had 
waited up for him. They sat quiet now, till he was ready to speak. 

Deliberately he scooped his pipe into his tobacco pouch. He tamped 
down the tobacco, turned to get a light from a candle on the mantel. 
Then he faced them, teeth clenched on the pipe stem, and said grimly, 
“There’s been an almighty hullabaloo back there, and Colonel Wash- 
ington has quit.” 

“Quit!” 

“Retired to private life, to the management of his brother’s place, 
Mount Vernon.” 

“But our army!” Jane exclaimed, rising from her chair and facing 
him, her gray eyes darkening stormily. “What about our army he was 
gathering together?” 

John shrugged. 

Reason said, “But why?” 

“In his shoes,” John said wryly, “I’d have done the same.” He sat 
down then to tell them what he had learned. “They called Washing- 
ton before a council meeting that was no better than a whipping post. 
They all laid a lash across his back. Even Dinwiddie.” 

First, John continued, they castigated him for signing the Articles 
of Capitulation that confessed the murder of De Jumonville. 

“Murder!” Reason exclaimed. 

“Yes. They cannot seem to grasp the fact that van Braam used the 
French word ‘to murder’ when he thought he was using ‘to kill.’ But 
the French are making capital of that, and the English at home have 
taken it up, and of course the colonies follow. The other colonies 
blame Dinwiddie for appointing a man ‘so young and inexperienced 
and lacking in military skill’ ” 

“How rottenly unfair!” Jane protested. 

“And of course the council writhes under the criticism—as well as 
the financial loss and the defeat itself—so they are falling bitterly upon 
Dinwiddie, and he in turn falls upon Washington.” 

“Do they give him no credit for the work he did?” Reason asked. 

“None. Oh, Lord Fairfax championed him, roaring at the council 
that they should have provided Washington with a capable interpreter. 
But as far as the council is concerned, it would seem he has nothing 
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whatsoever to recommend him except that he’s Lawrence Washing- 
ton’s brother. Some members have been blatting about his bad choice of 
a location for the fort at Great Meadows. They say how could he ex- 
pect even a fair battle when he chose the most vulnerable spot, in the 
center of a meadow with forests rising all around?” 

Reason’s face reddened. “But surely he can explain that he chose a 
place where, if the French were to get us within range of their guns, 
they had to come out of the forests and expose themselves on the open 
meadow?” 

“A politician can’t see that,” John said. “Not the sort of politicians 
we've got.” He rose from his chair, took a turn about the room, stopped 
at the window. “And that is not all. While they’re on him, they’re also 
raging about his agreeing that the English should not prepare any 
fortifications in the Ohio Valley for a year. The council says they have 
no intention of abiding by that provision of the articles; they pretend 
to misinterpret it, and they’re going right on with the fort at Will’s.” 
John crossed his arms and rocked back on his heels. “And Dinwiddie 
refuses to return the twenty-one French prisoners we took, as the ar- 
ticles also provided. He says Washington had no authority to make 
such a promise.” 

“The treacherous old fool!” Jane exclaimed. 

“But the French are holding van Braam and Stobo as hostages,” 
Reason said. “What of them?” 

“They'll rot away in their Quebec prison, I reckon.” 

“Colonel Washington must be furious!” 

“He is, but he can do nothing.” 

“Irs enough to make one resign,” Reason observed grimly. 

“Cause enough, yes, that’s fact, but he might have stomached all of 
that if they had not demoted him to captain.” 

“To captain,” Jane said. 

Reason groaned. “No!” 

“Our great and wise governor thought he’d found a neat way to 
avoid all controversy about rank between colonial officers and royal 
officers,” John explained with irony. “He got the British War Office 
to decree that no colonial officer should have higher rank than a cap- 
taincy. That was the finish for Colonel Washington. He wrote a siz- 
zling letter refusing the demotion, and resigned service altogether.” 

Reason sighed loudly and shook his head. 

“But John,” Jane demanded, troubled, “don’t you consider this seri- 
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ous? Even disastrous? You've always said Washington was our one 
great chance.” 

“He’s in such great disfavor now that it is conceivable he would 
harm our cause more than help it.” 

“You think he did wrong, then, when he precipitated real fighting - 
with the French?” 

“He’s a headlong young man, and the De Jumonville incident was 
pretty bad.” 

“But De Jumonville was a spy.” 

John nodded. “So Washington claims—because he found instructions 
on the body to take note of fortifications, troop strength, and positions. 
But what he seems to forget is that when he went to Venango last 
year, he carried the same instructions, and he did not consider himself 
a spy. What’s more, at Turtle Creek, on his return, he told me the 
number of canoes the French had, the strength of their artillery—he 
had even paced off the measurements of the Le Boeuf fort. Aye,” he 
added dryly, “one’s coat looks different on the other fellow.” 

Reason bade them good night and went upstairs to Cinthy. For a 
while Jane and John remained thoughtfully silent. Then she said, “But 
what will happen without him?” 

“The troops England is sending over will have their own officers, 
men with training, experience, prestige. That may work out better in 
the end.” 

“How long before they come?” 

“Probably a long time, the way governments move.” 

“How long?” 

He shrugged. “Two or three months, maybe four—if nothing hap- 
pens to delay them still longer.” 

“Oh, it’s so maddening!” she cried. 

“When you’re dealing with governments and officials, Jane lass, you 
have to bide your time.” His mood had lightened. He walked to her; 
crooked his arm around her neck, pushed her head back, kissed her. 
“It’s a good chance for you to get that lesson in patience, my little 
curly maple.” 

“Patience!” she scoffed. “I hate the word.” 

“Sometime,” he told her pointedly, “sometime, somewhere, you’re 
going to wish you'd learned it.” 

“Oh, am I?” she asked mockingly. 

“Yes, you are.” 
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Every day one of the men went to the tavern for mail, for journals, 
or for news they might glean from travelers. There was, everywhere, 
controversy and argument and the venting of spleen, but nothing that 
altered matters. The waiting was becoming like grit in one’s shoe on 
a march. When the tobacco was ready, John, spoiling for work, helped 
to bring it from the drying barns and prepare it for shipping. 

Hyacinth’s baby was born on the tenth of November, a daughter. 
She named her Ailsay for Reason’s Scotch mother, Elizabeth for her 
own mother, and Jane. Ailsay Elizabeth Jane Miller, November tenth, 
1754. Cinthy was greatly weakened, and Hexie insisted she stay in 
béd; after two weeks she permitted her to come down only for supper 
and the evening. 


Word came through that the King had ordered a military fort to be 
constructed at Will’s. Jane felt an immense self-gratification: it might 
be that her letter, or, through her, Uncle Horace, had been the one 
that brought that about. It would mean there would be more money 
than the colonies had appropriated, the fort would be larger. Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland was going out to look over the site. 

That night in their room John said to Jane, “I'll go on to Will’s and 
take them that message.” 

“TIl go with you!” she cried eagerly. It was a cold night and she’d 
been lying on the rug in front of the fire. Now, filled with sudden 
excitement, she sat up, propping herself with her arms behind her, 
palms flat on the floor. 

“No, it’s too cold,” John said. “Roads are bad, and there’s been trou- 
ble with the Indians between here and Will’s.” 

“Pm not afraid,” she said, her eyes beginning to flash lightning. 
“And I don’t mind the cold. I’m going with you. Will’s Creek. Oh, 
I’ve missed it!” 

“No, you'll not go this time.” 

“T will so.” 

“No, you'll not.” 

She drew her feet back, balanced herself to rise. 

Instantly John was on the rug beside her. “Stay where you are.” He 
had his arm around her. “All right, you’re going,” he said, and kissed 
her. 


She stared at him, surprised by his capitulation. 
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He smiled lazily and leaned back on his elbow, his brown fingers 
idly twisting the silk of her skirt. “I wouldn’t change my mind for 
anyone but you, Jane lass. I’m not in the habit of changing my mind.” 

“Then why do you?” she challenged. 

“You want so much to go, and I want you to do and to have every- 
thing you want.” 

“Why, John—” she began, touched. 

He grinned. “And I pretty much like having you with me—wher- 
ever I am.” 

He leaned toward her, his arms going around her again. 

She drew her face back from his kiss. “Is it because you love me, 
John?” 

He laughed at her. “You get into a man’s blood,” he told her, and 
pulled her to him. 
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VEN THOUGH IT had turned night, Jane recognized 
the ford below Will's. “Praise the glory!” she said. “If it were any 
farther, I couldn’t go on. John, I’m frozen.” 

They came upon the palisade and followed it around to the gate. It 
looked unchanged, but they could make out the outlines of another 
palisade in a new clearing across the Potomac. “Is the new fort to be 
over there?” she exclaimed. 

John too was surprised. 

The mount had descended from the tower and now fe swung open 
the gate for them. 

Jane, riding in, could see the dim light through the blockhouse win- 
dows. How often she had been inside when travelers came at night! 
Now she was the traveler, the stranger. She was Mrs. John Frazier. 

John helped her from the Maid. She staggered twice, saddle-bruised 
and stiff after the long ride. John knocked loudly and opened the door. 
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How blessedly warm and cheerful and familiar it looked, that corner 
by the fire, across the long room. Hollis was there, and Teeny and 
Henry. And the thin man, turning, revealed himself as Christopher 
Gist. 

Greetings were noisy and cordial. John and Christopher clapped 
each other’s backs and exchanged hearty, friendly insults. They had 
had the news of Jane’s marriage to John, of course, and they congratu- 
lated them and wished them happiness. Teeny, in a flutter, hung the 
kettle of soup over the fire, and dipped boiling water into a pitcher. 
Henry went out to take care of the horses. Poor Mr. Hollis, his eyes 
behind his spectacles reddening with tears, asked Jane anxious ques- 
tions about Hyacinth. 

“Oh, but you are cold,” he said. “You must forgive me... such a 
poor host . . . worry about my daughter . . .” 

He started for his office—to get his precious wine, Jane thought. In- 
deed, it would not have seemed a true homecoming if he had not. But 
before he could serve it Teeny had placed in their hands steaming 
noggins of hot water and spice and rum. l 

It burned all the way down Jane’s throat, but it was so good to feel 
warmth again that she did not mind. She stood by the fire, one arm 
along the mantel to steady her, for her knees, losing their stiffness, had 
begun to shake. 

“Teeny, how’s your baby?” 

Teeny indicated the cradle against the wall ‘n the shadow of the 
settle. “He do be the best babe ever,” she said, ner small round face 
rosy with happiness. “He do—even if I says it as shouldn’t.” 

Jane looked at the sleeping infant’s tiny face. He was the image of 
Henry, and much larger than Cinthy’s baby. “He’s a fine baby, Teeny,” 
she said. She must guard herself against making mention of the pre- 
cocious Ailsay Elizabeth Jane Miller. 

Teeny refilled the noggins, and Jane clasped her hands about hers, 
feeling the good heat of it go through to the frozen bones of her 
fingers. 

“I was surprised,” John was saying to Christopher and Hollis, “to 
find the fort was going up across the river, what with all you have 
already built over here. I supposed of course they’d merely extend this. 
This is the logical spot for a fort, high and encircled as it is by the 
river.” 
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“There was some argument,” Hollis explained, “about this being 
Virginia, and the other side Maryland.” 

“Of course,” John said dryly, sitting back and drawing deep on his 
pipe. “The other colonies are still afraid Virginia will get too much.” 

“Tm better pleased. This way, the company will still have the prop- 
erty when the fighting’s over. "I'won’t belong to the gov’ment. It 
should be of real value, too.” 

John laughed. “Still the old company man, aren’t you, Hollis?” 

Hollis flushed and fidgeted in his chair. 

John asked them if they had got word yet about the King’s order 
to construct a royal fort here. 

No, they had not heard, and Hollis became excited at the prospect. 
“Another fort?” he asked. “Or will they enlarge the one they’ve got?” 

John did not know, but he told them that Governor Sharpe of 
Maryland would decide when he came. 

They sat at the table for their soup. One of the cabins had been 
recently vacated, Hollis said, and it was decided Jane and John should 
have it. 

“*Twan’t cleaned, *twan’t,’ Teeny cried. “You be atakin’ my room, 
Miz McClain. Oh, perdon me—” She stumbled over words in anxious 
apology. “Miz Frazier, I do be fergittin’ already like. Hennery and me 
kin sleep here by the fire, deed us kin.” 

And Henry, returning with their saddlebags, confirmed earnestly, 
“Yes’m, kin, “deed.” 

“Tomorrer,” Teeny promised, “Pll scrub ’e out ee cab’m, ever inch, 
so I *ill.” 

So Teeny padded softly on her flat shoes into the icy bedroom and 
flung the covers off the thick mattress, while Henry climbed to the loft 
for the boxes of bedding Jane had left. Jane found warming pans and 
set them to heating. Then she joined Hollis and John and Christopher, 
who were already deep in conversation. 

Christopher was telling John that the French had burned out his 
place after their victory at Fort Necessity. 

“Is that fact!” John exclaimed. “By jings, I didn’t know.” 

“No,” Jane said as she drew her chair closer, “there was just too 
much we didn’t know; that’s why we had to come back.” 

Most of the settlers from his place, Christopher told them, were 
waiting here at Will’s till trouble was over and they could go back out 
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to their clearings, build up again. “They’d be going back now if we’d 
let them,” he said. “They’re as bad as horses rushing back into the 
Tine. 

Yes, John agreed, they were a stubborn lot. “I should think the French 
would see there was no use trying to run ’em out. They get rid of one 
bunch and first thing you know they’re back, and more with them.” 

A few of the settlers had returned to coastal colonies, the Fannons, 
the Willsons, and several others. The Deals and the Cassys and the 
Miss Sipes and her brother had taken up property between Will’s and 
Patterson Creek, east of the settlement, but even so close there’d been 
so many scares of Indian raids, the Sipeses and the Cassys had come 
back. The Deals were still out there. “Mr. Deal believes the danger and 
the hardship are good for their souls,” Christopher remarked. “Well, 
now, I don’t go for soft ways, but no use tempting the devil, I always 
say.” 

John had sent Henry for William Fix. William came now, still wear- 
ing his dark clerk’s suit and managing to retain the look of a man in 
a town rather than a trader’s clerk from the frontier. He was de- 
lighted, in his brisk humorless way, to see Jane and John. He had been 
doing work at the fort, he told John. “Just trying to help out a mite. 
The way I calculate, Mr. Frazier, this fort is the first thing to be done 
toward getting your place back.” 

“That’s fact, William, that’s the fact.” 

Eulit, William said, had stayed faithfully at work. He told John the 
number of gun parts ready awaiting John’s final shaping and assem- 
bling. Lem and Obadiah and Ralph were staying across the river and 
working on the fort, William informed them; Morris had taken him- 
self an Indian wife and gone up north of Will’s Creek to live. 

They discussed Washington’s resignation, and tried to predict when 
the English troops might be expected. Christopher, he told nie was 
purchasing agent for the Virginia troops at the fort. 

“How goes the machon ’ John asked. 

Christopher shook his head. “Bad, very bad. Prices are up till I can 
hardly fill their stomachs. The money I was allotted, to do me till the 
first of January, is practically gone already. Every day I have to scrab- 
ble for food enough to last till night. Why, do you know what they’re 
charging for flour? Twelve shillings per hundredweight.” 

“That’s robbery.” 
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“Certainly it’s robbery. But what am I going to do? I have to have 
flour. And vegetables are just not to be had. I’ve cleaned out the whole 
countryside and still haven’t enough. Of course,” he added, “I buy 
only for the Virginia troops. Cresap is agent for the Maryland troops.” 

“Why two of you?” 

“Oh, you know how ’tis, the men won’t mix. Maryland has their 
own cooks and quarters and food, and we have ours. You should hear 
them bleat when they think the other is getting more to eat!” Chris- 
topher sighed. “Cresap and I finally had to agree to share what we can 
buy. The men fight enough without giving them any more cause.” 

A curious noise made them look around. Teeny and Henry, huddled 
against each other on the settle, were sound asleep; Henry snoring 
with a fantastic intermingling of snorts and rattles and susurring. Jane 
and John moved to retire so that Teeny and Henry could go to sleep 
properly on the mattress already laid out before the fire. 

“Doesn’t Eulit surprise you?” Jane asked when they were in their 
room disrobing. 

“In what way?” 

“He was reared to be a gentleman, and yet what a good worker he’s 
apparently turned out to be!” 

“Can’t say I’m surprised,” John replied. “It’s not unusual for a youth 
to turn thwarted passion to industry.” 

She stared at him for an instant; but she made her question sound 
casual: “What thwarted passion?” 

He looked up and grinned. “For the lovely Jane, daughter of the 
Bells of Winchester.” 

“Why, John.” She smiled archly. 

He turned back to unlacing his boot. 

Will I never learn! she told herself impatiently. If I would pretend 
not to notice when he says flattering things, he might say more. The 
trouble with me, she thought, is that Pm so hungry for his compli- 
ments, I leap at him and he silences. 

She went to him, put her arm around his neck. “You're a wary 
beast,” she said, tugging at his ear. 


Eulit joined them at breakfast. John had a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with them before he left for the fort with William. 
Left alone then with Jane, Eulit’s sallow, fine-featured face grew 
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strained, and he stared down into the food he could not eat. Jane was 
sorry for him. He was so young, and there was no laughter in him. 

“I hear you are becoming a gunsmith of talent,” she said cordially, 
trying to put him at his ease. But he answered her with difficulty, and 
when he lifted the mug of coffee to his lips his hand was shaking 
visibly. She was relieved when he muttered his excuses and left. 

Teeny had disappeared earlier with an assortment of brooms and 
pails and rags and brushes. Jane wanted to follow her, to see the cabin 
which she and John were to occupy; but before she could get away 
Almida came, her three children trailing her. 
` “Miz Frazier,” she said, nodding knowingly. “I tol’ ’°em you and 
him’d be matin’ up.” 

Almida was the same. Not a bad-looking woman fullface; it was 
from the side that her face took on the appearance of a gargoyle: the 
pointed nose rising midway from brow and lip, the sharply convex 
forehead, fat eyelids, protruding mouth. As John put it, she bulged in 
the right places, but too much. And now, halfway through a pregnancy, 
she was more distorted than ever. 

Where was Nat? Jane asked. Oh, Nat, Almida told her scornfully, 
was still out on his clearing. “No sense, no sense a smidgin,” she said. 
Even Mr. Hollis had told Nat it was dangerous, but he was going right 
on with his trapping. 

Jane walked out of the blockhouse with Almida prattling on at her 
elbow. Lester Sipes was just too ripsnitious, she said, sitting around 
talking so loud and so fancy and sniffing his snuff. He found fault 
with everything; he even tried to tell Colonel Innes and the soldiers 
how to build their fort. 

They passed the Barndollar cabin, and one of the twins was just 
coming out to shake a wolfskin. “’Mornin’, Miz Barndollar,’ Almida 
said, and gave Jane a nudge. The woman answered with a nod and a 
stolid, toneless “Good morning” to both of them. 

There was no longer time wasted deciding which sister to address as 
Mrs. Barndollar, Almida told Jane in a smug whisper. Ever since they 
discovered that all three slept in the same bed, Mr. Barndollar in the 
middle, they’d called both sisters “Mrs. Barndollar,” and that seemed 
a satisfactory arrangement for everybody. 

Almida told her about the Nards, the new family who were camping 
in a bark tent behind the blockhouse. He was a dull-witted man, “But 
they got ’em a team o’ chillun,” she added, “twelve head.” 
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Near the shed, Climbing Bear dozed against a post. 

“No un kin make him do one thing since you be gone, Miz Frazier,” 
Almida said. 

Jane stood beside the lax form of the Indian for a moment; amused, 
she prodded him with her toe. He opened startled sleepy eyes; but 
when Jane laughed he closed his eyes again and went back to sleep. 


John had midday meal with the officers at the fort. Later in the after- 
noon Jane saw them walking along the bank on this side of the river. 
They were pacing off distances, looking first in one direction and then 
the other; they waved their arms, following the contour of the banks, 
the sweep of the river around the circle of land. They stood with arms 
folded across their chests and looked and talked, and talked and 
pointed and looked. 

Jane went on to the cabin, carrying more of the possessions she had 
unpacked. William Fix had opened some of Johnis barrels, also; bar- 
rels carefully marked in William’s meticulous script describing the 
contents. 

Teeny had carried her baby over and laid him on Jane’s bed while 
she washed the food vessels that had been stored, polished brass and 
pewter, helped to store the linens. 

Jane had not worked so hard for months; but she was not tired. Or 
rather, she was tired, but it was such a pred weariness that it felt like 
the mellow warmth of old wine in her veins. She was making a home 
for herself and John. 

Teeny’s baby began to wail and Teeny gathered him up and took 
him back to the blockhouse. William had gone, too. Jane dropped 
on the black bearskin before the small fire. She hugged her knees, stared 
dreamily at the flames. 

John came in and found her there. He sat beside her. “Glad to be 
here, lass?” His hand was on her shoulder, one finger moving up and 
down the bare curve of her neck. 

She lifted her shoulder, dropped her cheek to his hand. Then after 
a moment she sat upright. “Tell me, how do things look? What did 
the officers say? Do you think it will be long?” 

“Will what be long?” 

She twisted in impatience. “Their running the French out. Getting 
Turtle Creek back.” 

He laughed. “Jane, lass,” he said, amused and pleased, “my Lady of 
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Turtle Creek. I thought it was to Will’s Creek you wanted to come, 
but it takes more than this to satisfy you, doesn’t it?” 

“Tl never be satisfied,” she answered seriously, “till we get to Turtle 
Creek. Somehow it means— Oh, I can’t explain it, but it just seems 
to be where I’m going—like heaven is to church people.” 


Teeny had brought over soup and a sweet-fruit pie. Jane set the 
table board with her freshly polished pewter and silver, and they ate 
in the cozy warmth of their own cabin. 

After supper William Fix came in, his arms loaded with an assort- 
ment of guns. Colonel Innes had sent them over from the fort; they 
belonged to the soldiers there and were in need of repair. 

A sorry lot of weapons. When William had gone John picked up one 
after the other. He shook his head. “They ought to furnish guns to the 
soldiers,” he said. “Good guns. They can never hope to win a war with 
weapons like these. Especially against the Frenchies’ Charleville rifles. 
Why, itd take three times the ammunition with one of these to get 
equal results.” l 

He was quiet for a while as he looked over the weapons the men 
had brought with them from the south, from the north, from England, 
from Germany and Holland and France. At last he said, “This settles 
it. I make no more guns for the market. Pll store them up and maybe 
when the English officers come and find the kind of weapon they’re 
going to be up against when they meet the French, and what our 
soldiers have to fight with, they'll buy my guns.” He squinted down a 
warped barrel. “That will be the best move yet in favor of a victory.” 

Jane looked at him in pride. His guns, the work of his own hands, 
might spell the difference in the fate of a continent. 

“That’s very noble of you, John,” she said. 

He grinned at her. “Noble, yes, at a goodly profit.” 
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HRISTOPHER GIST HELD Sabbath worship in the 
blockhouse. Now that the inhabitants of the settlement were here for 
an indefinite period, it was unthinkable that they should forego pray- 
ers. Christopher read passages from the Bible and said two long 
prayers; they sang some of the old hymns. Church of England, Quaker, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Moravian, freethinker alike came respectfully. 
Several of the soldiers from across the river, not liking the service held 
at the fort by the South Carolina captain, joined them in the block- 
house. Only Lester Sipes and his sister did not appear. Mr. Sipes, it 
was whispered, was an atheist. 

In the evening Jane and John walked outside the palisade. The air 
was stinging cold, but Jane did not mind. The sun had been gone only 
a few minutes; there were great rolling clouds of shaded lilac blue, 
touched on the edge with scarlet mist. 

They stood on the bank and looked across the river where Will’s 
Creek, flowing down from the north between the steep precipices of 
the Narrows, entered this curve of the Potomac. In the right angle 
made by the juncture of creek and river, on a shelf of land, stood the 
fort. From here Jane could see only the long row of freshly cut spike- 
topped logs through which, at intervals, poked the round black snouts 
of the cannon. Smoke rose from the fires within, meeting and mingling 
with the December twilight sky. 

The men had pushed back the forests; but the forests were still 
there, silent and unharmed. Slowly as the light faded from the sky the 
ring of trees behind the fort turned black. They swayed and whispered, 
but they stood, with strange, majestic impregnability. 

Jane drew closer to John. She was glad of the feeling of strength 
in the arm he put about her. No, she felt no fear of the forests, of 
silence, or of the nights. Not with John beside her. 
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“Have you heard what they’ve named the fort?” John asked. He 
shook his head in good-natured derision. “Mount Pleasant. Isn’t that 
just like an Englishman?” 

“What’s the matter with it?” she asked quickly. 

“Well, now, the French would look around”—John gestured largely 
including the slope of land to the sturdy hills beyond, and the forests— 
“and they’d see the grandeur, the glory, the danger. But an Englishman 
—an Englishman goes out on the level spot in the nice warm sun and 
his gouty foot feels less painful, and he calls it Mount Pleasant.” 

“Tt wasn’t that way at all,” she protested indignantly. 

John shrugged. “It might have been.” 

As they returned to their cabin Pafe and Than’l Quandt, who had 
been playing Indian and scalping each other in an abandon of noise and 
violence, followed along at their heels. Jane invited them to come in 
and have a cake and a stick of sugar. 

They entered the dim small room. Pafe, stocky and bristle-haired, 
looked blandly around at everything. Than’l teetered uncertainly on 
the doorsill, peering in with his bright little dark eyes. 

“Come in, lad,” John told him with kind heartiness. “Come in and 
close the door behind you.” 

He darted in, turning his lithe small body quickly to shut the door, 
watching Jane as she moved toward the food cupboard. 

“The fire’s gone out,” she cried, seeing the dead embers in the fire- 
place. She stooped quickly to stir them with the poker, but there was 
no spark. “Pafe, will you take the scuttle and get me some coals from 
Mr. Hollis’ fire?” 

“TIl give you fire,” John said, and took down his rifle. 

While the two boys watched he piled a handful of wood shavings on 
the hearth. Then a piece of scorched linen from the tinder box; a 
twist of tow, one end of it on the linen and the other in the powder pan 
of his gun. From his pocket he took a bag of powder, bit it open, and 
poured part of the contents in the rifle’s pan. He pulled the trigger and 
the hammer struck the flint, the spark ignited the powder, the two 
caught fire. They watched fascinated as the small flame traveled the 
length of tow. The linen flared up, the shavings caught. John placed 
small pieces of kindling over the blazing shavings. Larger pieces. At 
last the split log of lightwood itself was afire, the flames leaping up. 

“Jee-umping jollicks!” Pafe ejaculated. 

Jane realized the suspense with which they had waited. She drew a 
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deep breath. “John,” she said, taunting laughter in her eyes, “you’re 
wonderful!” 

He was on his feet instantly, beside her, his arm around her waist. 
“Think so?” He kissed her—right there with Pafe and Than’! looking 
on. 
“John!” She pushed him away and went for the cakes she had 
promised the boys. 


Jane was across at the fort when Governor Sharpe arrived. Colonel 
Innes had sent over to the settlement in the morning for someone who 
might be able to help with three sick men. Two of the common soldiers 
had been sick for a week, and now they were in a delirium and 
past help; but this morning one of the officers had been stricken with 
the same strange malady. There was no nurse at the fort and the 
doctor was away to get medicines. 

Jane did what she could for the men, and reproached herself that 
she had paid so little attention to Hexie and her endless knowledge of 
remedies. At noon she returned to the settlement, fording the Potomac 
on the Maid, and went to the Oddie cabin. 

Old Mrs. Oddie gave her three kinds of powders with lengthy di- 
rections for applying them. Jane went back to the fort, annoyed with 
herself for having any part in what might very well be witchcraft. But 
she gave the three powders as directed: a pinch of one under the 
tongue, the second in tea with one drop of the juice of an orange, and 
the third bound to the wrists with black cloth. She would send for 
Hexie, she resolved; it was unbearable to let men lie like this, failing 
and dying, with only the remedies of superstition. 

She heard the stir through the fort when the Governor arrived; and 
she went to stand in the doorway of the officers’ quarters to watch him 
enter with his staff and a groom for his horses. 

He was a red-faced, angry man; he had come to find fault with the 
way Virginia had managed funds and he declined the Colonel’s in- 
Vitation to his quarters to have a glass of wine and commenced at once 
an inspection of the fort. He stalked about, asking questions, issuing 
orders, calling back instructions to his aide, who was kept busy writing 
them down. 

Jane deliberately lingered in the officers’ quarters that she might 
hear all she could of what was going on. She heard him send for 
Christopher Gist when he returned from the kitchens. “Provisions for 
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only one day ahead!” he shouted. “Suppose the Indians cut off the 
roads into the fort here! How would you subsist?” 

She could not hear Chris’s quiet replies; he was trying to explain. 
The Governor waved off his explanations. He ordered the cattle taken 
from the narrow ring of clearing outside the fort and put to pasture in 
the valleys and hills, wherever grass was to be found; he sent a 
courier to bring back a supply of salt on horseback so that beef could 
be cured and packed at once. He sent an impressive order for supplies 
from the coast. He then began to plan the improvements to be made 
now that there was to be King’s money: she could see him strutting 
about, waving his arms, shouting directions. It began to turn dark. One 
of the orderlies had been assigned to care for the sick men, and Jane 
went back to the settlement. 

The next day the officers sent for John, and from him, on his return, 
she learned the plans for the enlargement of the fort: more barracks, 
more precisely built officers’ quarters, wards for the sick; overall it 
would measure 160 feet by 4oo. 

“They plan on a bridge over which to take their heavy artillery,” 
John explained. “Governor Sharpe insists there be a new road on the 
Maryland side, and then bridge the Creek, though it would be simpler 
and less costly to continue to use our Virginia road and to ford the 
Potomac. But he has the advantage over Dinwiddie this time, and he’ll 
see that Maryland gets the hog share of the King’s money.” The 
Governor had already secured teams to transport supplies from the 
east, and to be used in hauling logs for the new buildings; and he had 
sent word to Governor Dinwiddie to supply them with some ship 
carpenters, cartridge paper, molds for musket, swan shot, wire for 
screw, pricker flints, wampum, “and as much else as he thinks he can 
successfully demand,” John added. “He’d better not carry it too far, 
though. After all, if it hadn’t been for the Virginia gentlemen in the 
Ohio Company, there would be no royal funds for Governor Sharpe 
to dispense so freely.” 

“Why?” Jane asked, 

“Who do you suppose did the rib-jabbing that had to be done to get 
it? Someone who'd profit by it, you may be sure.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed angrily, “don’t people ever do anything except 
for profit?” 

He grinned at her. “Don’t let it rankle you. After all, if it plays into 
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our hands, if it helps us to get the bastardly French out of the valley, 
what matter why they do it?” 

Christopher came to their door. She saw at once that something ailed 
him. John asked, “What is it, Chris? Something gnawing you?” 

Governor Sharpe, Chris told them, had accused him of using the 
government funds for his own speculations instead of for food for 
troops! “I tried to explain costs and scarcities,” Chris began chokingly, 
“and you know, John—” 

“Don’t let it unhorse you,” John told him. “The old fellow just 
can’t believe anything or anybody from Virginia can be without taint. 
Let it pass.” 


On Monday, two days before Christmas, an express rider came into 
the settlement. He brought a message to Colonel Innes, but there was a 
violent wind blowing and he refused to cross the river; he left the 
message with Mr. Hollis: The Royal Army had been formed in Eng- 
land, and its commander named. General Edward Braddock. 

The settlement came alive with the news, settlers emerging from 
their cabins where the angry weather had been keeping them for days. 
It was Jane who suggested they all band together for Christmas 
dinner in the blockhouse to celebrate. The women at once began their 
plans, apportioning the work each would do. 

Jane and John had supper that night with Mr. Hollis and Chris- 
topher Gist in the blockhouse, and afterward they sat within the arc of 
warmth from the fireplace to talk over the great news. It was like old 
times, Jane thought: Teeny and Henry had taken the baby and gone 
to their room, and there were just the four of them in animated, com- 
panionable conversation. 

Jane occupied herself tying a broom of guinea-wheat straw while 
she listened to the men. This is what she had wanted of Will’s Creek, 
this being in the midst of happenings, being at the hub of the wheel, 
knowing all that went on around. The excitement caused her cheeks to 
redden and her eyes to sparkle. 

Before an hour had passed, Lester Sipes sauntered in out of the rain 
—to honor us with his presence, Jane thought wryly. He swung his 
cape off his shoulders. Shaking the water onto the floor, he spread it 
over a chair. 

No one spoke now, no one made him welcome. But he appeared 
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not to note the omission. He seated himself, took out his snuffbox, in- 
dulged himself in a deep sniff of it, fastidiously brushed off his fingers, 
and lounged back in the chair with posed grace. 

Through the straw she was measuring and placing Jane could see 
him without appearing to look. The men stared absently at the fire or 
at their pipes. 

Lester Sipes was a dark melancholy man, handsome except for the 
deep brown pockets under his eyes and the ugly staining of his teeth. He 
broke into the silence at last: “Well, well, what question of international 
importance shall we settle tonight?” And when no one made reply, he 
launched himself upon a monologue. He had known this Edward 
Braddock in London, he said; he was an incurable gambler and a 
scoundrel. “Also,” Lester Sipes continued, “he is a pompous ass; it 
must be a sorry blow to him to be sent to fight savages in America. 
He doubtless has been having bad fortune at cards and the wheel, and 
is much in need of the money to be paid him for the job.” 

Ignoring the silence that met his remarks, Lester Sipes continued to 
indulge himself in disdainful and eloquent discourse: “I recall the time 
he was challenged to a duel by the brother of Lady Bath—friends of 
mine,” he interpolated with elegant casualness. “But the Colonel, just 
as they were about to engage, gave Braddock his purse. He said, ‘Tf 
you kill me you'll be forced to run away, and then you’d not have a 
shilling to support you.’ Everyone roared—except Braddock. He has no 
humor.” 

Hollis cleared his throat and asked punctiliously, “Did he take the 
purse?” 

“Not Braddock. He insisted on a duel. The Colonel disarmed him. 
Braddock did not even ask for his life.” 

“He sounds like a brave man, at least,” Hollis remarked. 

“He’s brave enough—when he has an audience.” Sipes drew a 
handkerchief from his sleeve and flourished it across his nostrils. “His 
sister was no better than himself. Living in the homes of the rich 
wherever she was asked and gambling every shilling she could get her 
fingers on. She hanged herself at last.” 

“Hanged herself!” 

“That she did. And all Braddock said when they told him was ‘Poor 
Fanny, I always thought she would play till she’d be forced to tuck her- 
self up.” 

Jane sought John’s eyes. Was it possible that such a man would be 
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sent here? That they’d have to pin all their hopes upon such as he? 

John shook his head in reassurance. 

With a forced mirthless laugh, Sipes commented, “One thing sure, 
Braddock need never fear the scalping knife. Under that wig of his, 
he’s as hairless as an egg.” 

He glanced from one to the other; John and Christopher still ap- 
peared absorbed in their own thoughts, paying him no heed. Hollis, 
discomfited, turned his eyes away. Jane became extremely busy with the 
wheat straws. But Lester Sipes, undaunted, launched upon another 
monologue. 

There was nothing, it would seem, that Lester Sipes did not know: 
about the moves made by the King’s Council, the plans for the colonies, 
the errors in the dealings with the French, and even about the habits 
of the Indians; he pointed out what painful stupidity had caused the 
tactical errors of Fort Necessity. 

When at last he rose and went to the fireplace for a flame for his 
cigar, Jane said to John in an impassioned undertone, “But John, why 
do you not put him straight?” 

He answered easily, “There is no waste of words to equal that of 
trying to convince one who wishes not to be convinced.” 

It did not satisfy her; she was filled to the eyes with angry impatient 
words she would like to pour upon the silky wig of this strutting in- 
truder. 

A noisy gust of wind whistled into the long room as the outside 
door opened. It was Miss Sipes. She stood motionless for a moment in 
the shadows by the door. Slowly she moved forward into the light 
from the fire and the oil lamps. She was staring at her brother, a 
searching, suspicious stare. 

“Lester,” she said, “why have you not come home?” 

He looked at her and his mouth twisted into a sneer. “What do you 
want?” he demanded. 

“The lamp is smoking,” she said. “I don’t know what caused it.” 

“Blow it out.” His eyes smoldered with a hate so vicious that Jane 
felt her heart contract. 

“I am reading. I need the light.” Her words were terse; she was not 
giving an inch before his angry glare. 

“You have candles,” he told her. 

“They will not do.” 

“Then cease your reading,” he said venomously, and turned away. 
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Miss Sipes was as determined as he. By the way her small feet stood 
their ground, it was plain her intention was not to leave without him. 
There were those who had said perhaps Miss Sipes was not his sister, 
but only brother and sister could be so alike: the same thin curled 
mouth and narrow nostrils, the same close ears with flaring lobes, even 
the same slender knuckly fingers. 

When Lester Sipes realized his sister still stood there, he walked 
across to her. He muttered to her words they could not hear. She stared 
at him defiantly and refused to reply. 

With a movement so quick they could not see it, he caught her wrist, 
flicked her arm back. They could hear her quick gasp of pain; and then 
in a flash she was gone. 

Jane dropped her head as Lester Sipes returned. She could not bear 
to look at him. She felt a loathing such as she had never felt before. 

John rose. “It is late, we must retire. Chris, Pl see you in the morn- 
ing. Hollis, good night, and thanks for the good full supper. Come, 
Jane.” 

She gathered up her newly made broom and the straw and cord that 
remained. Chris was beside John when Jane reached the outside door; 
Hollis was pushing back chairs. Lester Sipes, with frigid dignity, 
picked up his cloak and swung it about his shoulders. 

He followed them out. None wished him good night. 

“Tf it is true,” Jane said to John as they gained their own threshold, 
“what Mr. Sipes told us about General Braddock, it rather takes the 
heart out of celebrating.” 

He pressed her hand. “He’s a man who likes best to hear his own 
voice. Nothing pleases such people so much as finding fault with their 
superiors. The King would surely not put a costly army in the hands of 
a fool. We shall celebrate as a it were Hannibal himself coming to 
our shores.” 
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HE CHRISTMAS FEAST was to be just after midday 
prayers. Jane had come to the blockhouse early, taking charge of 
preparations. She sent John and Eulit out for planks and sawhorses to 
make up two more tables. She had two linen cloths that would cover 
the main table; Almida insisted upon lending her one damask cloth, 
and it was a simple matter to borrow two more from the plentiful 
supply of the Barndollar twins. 

On a platform at the side of the room were the gifts for the children. 
Jane had long ago planned the Quandt children’s gifts, but she had had 
to do a bit of scheming these past few days with John and Mr. Hollis, 
Mrs. Jones and the Oddies and the Barndollars before she had some- 
thing for each of the Deal children, the twelve Nards, and the others. 
The Nards needed everything, so they were not the problem presented 
by the Deals, for with them it was also a question of what Mr. Deal 
would permit them to accept. 

John had ridden out to Evitts Creek to invite the Deals, and had 
returned with Mrs. Deals whispered acceptance. But most of the 
settlers, knowing Mr. Deal, doubted that they would come. They were, 
however, the first to arrive. 

“He tried to keep us from coming,” Mrs. Deal whispered Pome. ‘but 
I made up my mind my children should have one happy day in the 
year. The dear Lord knows they have little enough, what with the way 
their father drives them at their chores. And poor Hiram—scarce a day 
turns into night but he’s had his backside tanned.” She set a dish down 
with tremulous emphasis; her lips tightened. “Oh, we'll pay for it. I 
only pray my children will have themselves food enough and joy 
enough to make it worth the punishment.” 

Mrs. Jones arrived next, full of jollity and affection and-good will 
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toward men. “Now you put me right to work,” she said to Jane. “Just 
tell me what to do.” 

Two enormous kettles of venison, stewing into spoon meat, hung ` 
over the fire; Teeny was cutting vegetables into them, and Jane put 
Mrs. Jones at adding the seasoning. 

The Oddies came, bringing puddings in bags that had been sent from 
England. Lester Sipes brought brandy and a pot of spiced ginger. His 
sister, who had at first declined to come at all, entered behind him, 
empty-handed and aloof. Jane caught a glimpse of Lester Sipes and 
Mrs. Jones drinking a toast from the brandy he had brought. They 
made an odd pair, the dark, melancholy, supercilious man and the fair, 
plump, giggling woman. 

In the midst of it all, Old Will appeared. Jane laughed to herself: the 
hungry old Indian’s nose had, it seemed, caught the aroma of a feast 
in preparation. The Nards trooped in, and Jane had to set Mrs. Cassy 
and Mrs. Deal as guards over the food on the tables, lest the Nard 
children have it devoured before prayers. 

Christopher Gist called all to gather at the far end of the long room. 
Jane left last-minute instructions with Teeny and Mrs. Deal, and 
started to her cabin to change her dress. Surely the Lord would forgive 
her if she missed prayers this morning. She sang a few snatches of their 
hymn as she hurried. 

John was at the cabin, reading before the fire. His feet were propped 
on the cupboards, his long legs stretching above the level of his head. 

“Is this where you vanished,” Jane said as she unfastened the work- 
ing dress and slipped it off. 

“I thought I’d best get out. Climbing Bear was falling over my feet, 
and that Mrs. Jones cooed down my neck and kept slipping me nips 
of brandy, and at any moment I expected that calf of a Cassy girl in 
my lap.” 

“You were bad off, weren’t you?” she remarked, amused. 

“I wish we were having our Christmas dinner here together,” John 
said, “just you and me.” 

“Not very social for Christmas Day.” 

He got up and put his arm around her. “I could be very sociable,” he 
said, and rubbed his cheek against hers. 

“John, aren’t you shaved yet! Oh, we have to hurry.” 

He stood back and rubbed his jowls. “Damn me, I would get me a 
wife that heckled and drove me!” 
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“Drove you!” she mocked. “No one ever budged John Frazier an 
inch that he didn’t choose to go.” 

She spent an extra minute with her hair. John stood, his lean long 
body slouched against the mantel, smoking his pipe and watching her. 
Over her head, as the last touch, she put the chain with the silver locket 
he had given her. 

“Got a lock of my hair in it yet?” he said. 

“T’ve decided to take to snuff,” she told him. “Tm keeping it for that.” 

The red of its rubies were brighter than her dress, the dark red silk 
damask she had worn at Cinthy’s wedding. The gems caught the re- 
flection of fire and candles and gleamed brilliantly. 

“Now.” She dropped her hands to her sides and faced him. “How 
do I look?” 

He appraised her with lifted brow, pursed his lips in contemplation. 
< Tidy,” he conceded. 

She went to him with a little rush, circled his body with her arms, 
buried her face against his chest. “Tell me morethan that,” she pleaded 
provocatively. “Some people say I’m beautiful. Do you think so?” 

He pretended disapproval: “They would make you vain.” 

She raised her face to his. The fabric of his shirt caught a tendril of 
her hair and pulled it from the dark pompadour; it curled softly over 
her forehead. Her gray eyes were luminous, her red lips faintly, 
lovingly smiling. “Would vanity matter—if it made me happy?” 

He kept looking at her; his face not changing, not losing its af- 
fectionate amusement. He put his pipe back in his mouth, straightened 
slightly. He turned her around, gave her a slight spank. “You kite 
along out of here. I’ll come when I’ve shaved.” 

At the door she turned and faced him, flushed and smiling. “ ‘Damn 
me’ you're always saying. Well, I say it too. Damn you.” 

She switched around, her full skirts swinging about her legs, and 
went out. 

On the tiny porch, her hand still on the latch, she paused. That John! 
she thought; and didn’t know whether she was angry with him—or if 
she loved him more than she ever had. But as she ran down the two 
steps and up the frozen rise of ground to the blockhouse, she found she 
was laughing aloud. 

They finished the last bar of the final hymn, Christopher Gist pro- 
nounced “Amen,” and with a buzz and a stir the assembled people 
turned and moved toward the tables. 
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They began to serve the steaming spoon meat while the men carved 
the geese and the pig, the turkey and partridge and ham. There was 
cider, and black Betty for the men, and milk and coffee and tea and red 
Spanish wine. 

John came in and Jane beckoned to him to take a seat near Mr. 
Hollis. She had herded the Nards, fifteen of them counting the ancient 
crone of an aunt, to the other end by Old Will. Mrs. Nard had brought 
grimy pone bread that only the Nards could eat. 

It would seem that the Nards had never had a full meal before: any 
platter that reached their end of the table was promptly emptied, the 
children tearing meats and breads apart with their fingers and cram- 
ming hunks into their mouths. Juicy foods they devoured by tilting 
their bowls and shoveling with their knives. And three times one of 
the Nard children had scrambled over the bench, galloped to the other 
end of the table, and snatched away a platter of food. Jane began to 
fear that what had seemed an overabundance of food might not suffice 
after all. 


The long meal was over at last. Clatter and confusion accompanied 


the clearing of the tables. The women collected each her own dishes. 
There was a little food left, and what there was fast found its way into 
the hands and the pockets of the Nards, who scurried like mice out the 
door with their loot and back in again to peer around the table for 
more. 

All in order finally, they found seats in a great circle, using all the 
chairs and sitting close beside each other on the platforms. Jane served 
the thick French liqueur that was supposed to subdue the pain of a 
stuffed stomach. The gifts were given to the children, tobacco and 
candy passed around. Mr. Oddie brought out his fiddle and began to 
scratch out a tune. Half a dozen couples moved to the center of the 
floor to take a few turns. Frazier’s man Ralph asked young Mrs. Oddie 
to dance. Jane said to Teeny, “Why don’t you and Henry dance, 
Teeny?” And Teeny’s bright little blue eyes sparkled. “Could us, 
mum? Oh, Hennery .. .” 

Mr. Deal bundled up his family and took them off. Miss Sipes stood 
by the door with her cloak on, waiting for her brother. He put on his 
cape, preparing to leave, and then went back to dance once more with 
Mrs. Oddie. Hester Cassy ogled Eulit, and when she found that 
endeavor to be fruitless, she pulled Lem out onto the floor. “Poor Lem,” 
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Pafe got cramps in his stomach and his father had to take him home. 
Furley Ann, suddenly overcome with tiredness and excitement, buried 
her face in her mother’s lap and began to cry. John picked her up and 
carried her home for Almida, whose arms were full of the presents 
her children had collected, her tablecloth, her sugar box, the treasured 
brass candlestick. 

When John returned he caught Jane’s arm. “I’m taking you home 
now.” 

“But John, I cannot go yet.” 

“You come tracking or I'll pick you up and carry you out. You’ve 
done enough.” 

She went with him obediently. 

In their cabin, John threw splintered pine on the coals in the fire- 
place and the flames leaped. Jane dropped to the bearskin rug in front 
of it. Only then did she realize how tired she was. 

“I know how Furley Ann felt,” she said. “If you had a nice fat lap, 
I'd cry into it too.” 

He sat down beside her, drew her head to the crook of his arm. “Was 
it worth it?” he asked. 

“Yes, I loved it all.” 

“You like excitement and things happening, don’t you, Jane lass?” 

“Everyone does.” 

“Not everyone. A lot of people like things to go on just the same, 
disturbing them just as little as possible.” 

“I should hate that. I want to live, to feel alive, to do things!” 

He laughed at her and stroked her throat with a finger. 

“But, John”—she pressed her head back against him—“these are such 
little things. When are the big things going to start happening?” 

“Like—?” 

“Like the soldiers going out against the French.” 

“You're an impatient one, aren’t you?” 

“I hate waiting. It seems I’ve all my life been waiting for my real 
life to begin. I wish it would get started.” 
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ITH JANUARY, LIFE at Will’s Creek struck a 
lull. John was occupied assembling guns. Jane’s flurry of housewifery 
had run out and she was bored with her tasks; she had caught up on 
all the news and gossip of the settlers; the soldiers at the fort were 
doing their own nursing. The waiting had begun to seem interminable. 

Bradley was well again and he and Eulit worked long hours in the 
smithy. Eulit worked too hard. “You should do something about him,” 
she said to John. “He’s as thin as starvation.” 

He only grinned at her. “His industry is the measure of his passion. 
Ycu should be flattered.” 

She sent puddings to him and bribed Teeny to give him hot rum 
and milk; it was the most she could do. She avoided him whenever 
possible, because it annoyed her to see him, staring at her with the bale- 
ful eyes of an ailing ass. 

At the end of the month came a letter for Mr. Hollis from Reason 
announcing the arrival of the daughter, Ailsay Elizabeth Jane Miller. 
With a neat omission of dates, Reason had contrived to tell no un- 
truths. Jane watched with wry humor while Almida, assisted by the 
fingers of both hands, calculated a disappointing number of months: 
there were nine. Praise heavens, fittle Cinthy hadn’t had that ferret- 
ing mind to contend with. 

Reason wrote also to John telling the neat profit he’d made in the 
sale of tobacco. He’d gone himself to the market, and arranged that he 
should follow Lord Fairfax’ overseer. He got a slightly better price 
than his lordship, for Mathoo’s tobacco was, beyond doubt, the finest 
to be had. Reason had written to Mr. Burnaby full particulars. He 
added in postscript that he was still working on that problem of breech 
loading; he was no less determined that he should solve it. 

Cinthy’s letter to Jane was mostly about the baby. Also she told of 
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Reason taking her to see the property they’d purchased, and how they 
talked already of building a home there. 

It did not look, Jane remarked to John, as if they’d have Reason and 
Cinthy as neighbors after all. 

“Unless we settle in Winchester,” John said. 

“Oh, John! How can you say that!” 

“Has it not occurred to you that we might never get Turtle Creek 
back?” 

“No. It never has, and it never will.” 

“I wish I were as sure as you.” 

If all this waiting were to be for nothing, after all... . Oh, I can- 
not bear it, she told herself in a burst of frustration. She put on her 
cloak and went out. 

She was by the spring when Charles the peddler drove into the 
settlement. There was a shout when the gate opened to admit him; 
cabin doors opened on all sides and the women began to converge upon 
him. They had not expected him to come through the bad weather. 

He carried a passenger. A woman riding beside him on the high 
Beat. 

Dorkey. 

Jane recognized her as she stepped over the wheel. She saw Dorkey 
turn to take the luggage Charles handed down to her. Dorkey wore a 
new cape and bonnet and gloves. The wind blew back her cape; her 
dress was brown and orange, the skirt touching the ground. Whatever 
under the blue heavens was she coming back here for? 

Almida had seen her too, and came splatting down the slope toward 
her. 

“Good day, Charles,” Jane said as she reached the wagon. “Have you 
nice things for sale today? I hope you have some fine thread.... 
Hello, Dorkey,” passing her without a pause, to peer appraisingly at 
the wares visible in Charles’s wagon. 

She caught a few words between Almida and Dorkey before they 
were out of hearing. “Teeny be there,’ Almida said. And Dorkey 
replied, “But he'll take me back.” 

Well, Miss Dorkey, Jane thought, you’re very sure of yourself, aren’t 
your 

She bought so much that Charles drove his wagon to her door and 
carried her purchases in for her. She took off her cloak and began to 
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arrange them and put them away. Surely Mr. Hollis would not take 
Dorkey back. He did not need her, with Teeny here, and the girl was 
a troublemaker. Especially now, with the soldiers at the fort, and more 
to come. That, no doubt, was the lure that had brought Dorkey back ~ 
—the soldiers. It was quite possible she had heard also the news of the 
royal soldiers soon to arrive. The little strumpet. 

John came from the blockhouse bringing the mail, a letter from 
Uncle Horace Burnaby. Jane opened it with excitement, hoping it 
brought them news; there had been only occasional rumors abeut the 
British Army that was to come: they knew there had been difficulty 
enlisting men to come to America and for a while it was feared the 
plans might fall through. But Uncle Horace’s letter was disappointing, 
having been seven weeks on the way and so conveying nothing newer 
than the appointment of Braddock. Uncle Horace’s observations on 
Braddock, however, were encouraging. Braddock, he wrote, had had a 
brilliant military career, he had a precise mind, a great deal of courage; 
he was known for his fine discipline of his troops. 

“We could do with a bit of troop discipline over here,” John said. 

Uncle Horace enclosed an article from a newspaper, giving in 
Braddock’s own words his expectations: 


Through his Colonial Governors, his Majesty has repeatedly requested 
the French in America to cease their harassing and plundering of 
His Majesty’s Subjects, and to retreat to their own borders as pro- 
vided in our Treaties, But these Requests have been consistently ig- 
nored; and in the Clash of Arms resulting, the murdering French 
hordes and their scalping Indian Cohorts have had disgusting Success 
against our blundering and undisciplined colonial militia. Now Eng- 
land ‘has no more Patience with the lying French Protestations of 
Amity and Adherence to Treaties. My Friend and Fellow Guard 
Officer, the Duke of Cumberland, has entrusted me with an Army to 
take into the savage Wilderness to enforce those Requests and the 
Provisions of those Treaties. We have devised, for the Year of 1755, 
a campaign having four Objects: We will eject the French from Lands 
which they hold unjustly in the Province of Nova Scotia. We will 
dislodge them from a Fortress which they have erected at Crown 
Point on Lake Champlain within what we claim as British Territory. 
We will dispossess them of the Fort which they have constructed 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. We will drive them from the 
Frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia and recover the Valley of the 
Ohio. 
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John finished reading it aloud, and shook his head. “They send an 
army to run out the French, and still insist it is not war.” 

“But it really isn’t,” Jane argued. “If the French would keep where 
they belong .. .” 

“A sword by any other name,” he said, “draws the same amount of 
blood.” 

They went back to the blockhouse after their supper and carried 
the letter to read to the others. Dorkey was still there, eating alone at 
the table, her face white and pinched and sullen. 

“Where do you suppose she got the clothes?” Jane commented. 
“Everything looks quite new, and really good, and I’m sure she’s wear- 
ing stays.” 

“A gentleman,” John replied, “never surmises where or how a lady 
profits herself.” 

“Lacki” 

“Female,” he amended. 

No, Hollis told them, he was not going to permit her to stay; he had 
told her she must go out with Charles in the morning. “I was well rid 
of the wench,” he said. “I would not rest easy if she were around.” 

So-ho, Miss Dorkey, Jane thought with a trace of malice in her 
satisfaction. 

Hollis began to read aloud the letter and the clipping John had given 
him. Everyone listened attentively. Jane shifted her position, vexed, for 
Eulit was staring at her with his pain-sick eyes. The men began to 
discuss Braddock and the troops, to calculate all over again time and 
dates and possibilities. It was excessively boresome. 

Teeny poured drinks. Dorkey rose, picked up a mug, and took it to 
Eulit. Jane watched her, supicious at once of her motives. Eulit looked 
up. With what astonishing artfulness Dorkey twisted her body and 
cast her eyes; her small dark eyes glinting in a consciously provocative 
sidewise glance. Eulit blushed and mumbled thanks and looked down. 
She seated herself where he could not raise his eyes without seeing 
her. Twice he tried to look up, and at last he merely sat staring at the 
fists clenched awkwardly on his thighs. 

Jane was highly amused. Too bad Dorkey was going back so soon. 
If she had a bit longer to work her new wiles on him... 

“Why do you not keep Dorkey?” she asked Mr. Hollis when later 
she and John lingered for a mug of wine with him. “When the royal 
soldiers come, you'll have need of assistance to sell your goods and there 
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will be entertaining of the officers.” Dorkey was a good worker, Jane 
pursued, and she was familiar with the way things were done here at 
Ball's. . . 

He was not hard to persuade, though he seemed not happy at the 
turn his mind took at her direction. She caught John’s glance upon her, 
one eyebrow quizzically raised. She tossed her head and her lips curled 
in recalcitrant pleasure at herself. 

“I was looking out for the welfare of your helper.” 

“My helper?” 

“Baile” 

He did not reply till they reached their door. His hand paused as he 
lifted the latch. “Some day, Jane, my lass, you’ll concern yourself too 
much with the welfare of others.” 

She laughed. “It will be amusing to watch, anyway.” 


Charles left next morning, and Dorkey, who had slept in the loft 
of the blockhouse, was still there. She had all new clothes, almost the 
garments of a lady, and she put on airs; but she took orders and 
worked obediently enough. Even if she had money, it was, as John said, 
only typical of her that she work out her board rather than part with 
coins or cash. l 

If she had seemed to shadow John before, it had been with the 
guileless determination of a child; now she put herself in the way of 
Eulit, forcing him to be aware of her presence with all the guile and 
resoluteness of a woman. He could not draw out a pipe but she was 
beside him with a flame held to light it; he never raised his eyes but 
she flitted across his field of vision. She brushed against him when she 
passed, pressed against him when she put dishes on the table or re- ` 
moved them. “She’s like a mare in season,” John said. í 

And Jane replied in disgust, “And Eulit’s like an aging gelding.” 

John laughed. “He has but a single eye.” 

“Well, I wish he’d stop turning it on me and start looking at her.” | 

“Give him time, give him time.” 

“Time!” she exclaimed. 

So even that had palled, and February dragged on, the slowest | 
month of the year. | 
The Governor had sent for Christopher, and now he was gone there 
were not even the friendly evening talks with him. The weather had 
been bitter and everyone in the settlement had been confined within- — 
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doors. Nerves were edgy with waiting and with the paucity of news. 

“And I’m sick of hog and hominy!” Jane exclaimed. “If it clears 
today, I wish you’d get some fresh meat.” 

John, sprawled in the chair before the fire, went on with his reading. 

“How under the heavens you can sit and read a book!” she stormed 
at him. 

He looked up and asked lazily, “Didn’t you ever read a book?” 

“Of course. I read a lot of them at BowBells. But that was because 
that’s all there was to do there.” 

“There’s little enough to do here.” He shifted his position and raised 
his book again. 

“You can turn the joint,” she told him. 

He rose leisurely and twisted the cord from which the smoked ham 
hung. Slowly it untwisted, the roast turning, the fat dripping into the 
pan Jane had set on the hearth below. 

She was preparing the hominy and making the last of her store of 
dried apples into a pudding. She took the spice mill to John. “Here,” 
she said, “you can grind the spices as you sit there.” 

He took it from her. “You seem set on finding chores for me.” 

Like a spark to tinder, the remark set off her impatience. “I can’t 
bear to see you sitting there idle when there’s so much to do!” 

“What’s to do?” 

“There’s a whole wilderness to settle.” 

He stared blandly at her. “Look you, Mrs. Frazier, I canna settle 
the whole wilderness myself.” 

She snatched the spice mill from him; she sprinkled spices into the 
pudding as if pressed against time by demons. He watched her for a 
while, and aware that he watched, she worked faster. 

“Why,” he asked at last, “such yearning for haste? You’re as com- 
fortable here as you'll ever be at Turtle Creek.” 

“You don’t understand,” she told him passionately. “A woman 
doesn’t want life slipping by. She wants a home; she wants to start a 
family.” 

He grinned impudently. “Come here, girl,” he said, and set his book 
upon the floor. 

He put his arm out, circled her skirts, drew her to him. “So you want 
to be starting a family, do you? Maybe I can accommodate you. I have 
a good deal of spare time.” 

“Oh, you!” She slapped at his hand, moved away. 
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But, despite herself, she was laughing. She went back to her work, 
her face turned from him. He rose, moved with his slow effortless gait 
across the floor. He crooked his arm around her neck and tightened his 
hold, and her head was drawn back against his shoulder; they were 
looking into each other’s eyes. They laughed aloud. 

“You're a red-blooded wench,” he told her. “You give a man no 
peace in his vitals.” 

He kissed her lustily. Then he let her go. “Get back to your cooking, 
woman. I'll go out and get you meat if I have to wring the beast’s 
neck with my bare hands.” He took down his rifle and went out. 

He returned with four fat squirrels and a partridge. “I got a bitch 
wolf too,” he said, “but I gave it to young Quandt to make himself a 
shilling.” 


It was March when Christopher returned. But he brought them 
wonderful news: General Braddock had landed at Hampton with his 
troops. 

Excitement, like the zigzag of lightning through an orchard, ran 
through the settlement, striking first one and then the other. Chris- 
topher gave to them all the account of the hundreds of soldiers, the 
supplies, the ammunition. But to Jane and John and Mr. Hollis, before 
the hearth in the blockhouse that night, he told the whole story, with 
all its color, its pageantry, the exciting promise of battle and of victory. 

Jane listened to every word. She could see it all: the great ship sailing 
into harbor, its tars moving smartly to throw the anchor, to furl the 
sails; the brightly uniformed officers climbing down the side into the 
small boats, the timed pull of oars as they were brought to shore. The 
gathered crowds on the docks: townspeople in silks and velvets, trades- 
men whose leather aprons showed from under their coats, housewives 
in cottons and homespuns, a scattering of Indians, trappers and traders 
with fur hats and fringed buckskin shirts and leggings. All of them: 
cheering as the officers stepped up on the dock. General Braddock him- 
self, commanding figure bedecked in gold braid and glittering medals, 
ceremoniously accepting the pompous official welcome, bowing with 
elegance and a patronizing smile at the crowd. | 

Then the mighty glorious spectacle of the hundreds of soldiers in 
their brilliant red and buff uniforms, flashing buttons and braid and i 
sabers, marching down the Hampton streets. Oh, she thought, if I~ 
could have been there to see it all, to hear, to feast my eyes! 
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Two more ships had landed in Chesapeake Bay, Christopher was 
saying; two skeleton regiments there of five hundred each. Yes, he 
replied to John’s questions, they’d make up full regiments of seven 
hundred by adding colonial soldiers. The British had brought forty 
cannon with them, a great amount of ammunition, a thousand barrels 
of beef. Dinwiddie had got the Assembly of Pennsylvania to contract 
to supply the flour. 

“I hope Pennsylvania does better by them than they did by us at 
Necessity,” John remarked. 

“I hardly think they’d dare fall down in these contracts; they’d have 
His Majesty to reckon with if they did.” 

But, Christopher went on, Braddock was worrying most about trans- 
portation. Governor Sharpe had agreed to furnish a hundred wagons 
with which to transport stores, “on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
he stipulated.” 

John shook his head in disgust. “When the best road is on the Vir- 
ginia side. I wish they’d save their spleen for the French.” 

And Sir John St. Clair, the deputy quartermaster, Christopher con- 
tinued, promised to have fifteen hundred horses and two hundred 
wagons here at Will’s early in May to carry supplies into the wilder- 
ness for the army. 

Jane had an instantaneous exciting vision of all the horses and 
wagons, the soldiers and officers and cannon coming along this shore, 
crossing the river to the fort. Early in May, Chris said; this was March. 
In less than two months . . . oh, praise the glory! 

But John said with wry skepticism, “Just where does St. Clair expect 
to get fifteen hundred horses and two hundred wagons?” 

“Some Dutchmen from the Blue Ridge agreed to provide them.” 
Chris met John’s skeptical glance. “Don’t you think they'll do it?” 

“TIl keep my answer till I see em.” 

And why, John asked him, had the Governor sent for him? 

To ask him to round up all the Indians he could, Christopher re- 
plied. “I said I’d try, but that I could promise nothing. He took it upon 
himself, however, to tell Braddock that there would be at least four 
hundred Indians here waiting when he was ready to use them.” 

He was to fill the Indians with dazzling tales of the arrival of the 
white soldiers in their bright uniforms, the cannon and ammunition. 
“Tm to tell ’°em,” he said wryly, “as if ’twas great good news for them, 
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and at the same time to make them understand what they’d be up 
against if they did not join us.” 

John slowly shook his head. “The poor Indians.” 

Chris’s plan was to attempt first to win the Catawbas and the 
Cherokees in the south. He’d have to make peace between them and 
the Six Nations. “John,” he said, “I want you to go with me.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. You're well acquainted with Shingas, the Delaware chief, and 
he’d be the one, through their alliance with the Six Nations, most 
likely to influence the acceptance of the Cherokees.” 

John, when he and Jane returned to their cabin, was still undecided 
about going out with Chris. “The poor Indians,” he said again. 

“You said that before. Why?” Jane asked quickly. 

“The way they’re buffeted about. Bribed and incited by the French, 
flattered and cajoled by the English. How can they know what to 
believe? You should have heard what Colonel Washington told them 
at the council at Necessity. A long smooth speech fuller with love and 
promises than a hive with bees. The French were all villains, the Eng- 
lish all saints. Why, he even went so far as to tell them the English are 
fighting entirely to protect the Indians and their families from the 
French.” 5 

“In a way we are, aren’t we?” 

He gave her a quick look. “You know better than that. We're all 
fighting for what’s in it for ourselves. The French want trade, the 
English want rich free land, the Indians want the most they can get.” 
He began to take measured steps across the small room. “If I were a 
truly good friend of the Indians, I’d tell them to pay no attention to 
either, but to fight for themselves.” He shrugged and his face was 
serious. “But what chance would they have against all the whites? I 
think they know that. They listen to the fine speeches, pretending to 
swallow them all. I think they realize they’re between two forces too 
strong for them, and they have no alternative but to play along with 
both till they decide which side will profit them most.” 

“But surely,” Jane said, “they’d rather have the English here than 
the French.” 

“And why should they? When either one is going to milk them 
dry?” 

“But the English would be fair. We’d pay them for what we took. 
We'd let them keep some of their land.” 
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“Would we?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Just what part?” 

“They'd have everything west of the Ohio.” 

“Would they?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes began to flash. “Mr. Gist told me himself that he 
and Mr. Cresap, when they talked to the Indians, gave the promise of 
the government that they wouldn’t go beyond the Ohio.” 

“Don’t fret yourself about that, lass. The English are already over 
the Ohio, and they’ll fight like panthers till they’ve got it all.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

He put his hands in his pockets and rocked on his heels. “You’ve 
been talking to Englishmen, I see.” 

“Tm English myself. And so are you!” 

He turned and sauntered toward the window. “I’m Scotch.” 

“There’s no difference.” 

At the window he stood, his back to her, looking out. “Ah, yes, 
there is. If I'd been an Englishman, I'd have been dead a dozen times 
by now. They don’t move fast enough.” 

Jane stood fixed in her place, her fists clenched against her skirts. 
“If you hate the English so much, why are you on their side?” 

“The damned French drove me out of Venango and out of Turtle 
Creek. Isn’t that enough?” 

“You could go over to the French side, even now, you know, m 
they’d let you hee your place back.” Her tone was humorous and 
taunting, but she watched him shrewdly. 

When he turned, he was grinning. “But I don’t like the French,” he 
said. “I don’t like the way they hold their mouths.” 

She would not smile back. She put on her cloak and went out. I 
wonder, she said to herself, I wonder if he dislikes the French as much 
as he says he does. The way he’s always letting slip little things against 
the English. I think in a way he despises us. She walked faster, the 
slush cold and uncertain beneath her feet. Oh, we've been shut up too 
close, she cried inwardly. It’s like rats nesting in my brain. I could 
even doubt myself! 

She passed Almida’s. At the enclosure behind her cabin where 
Almida kept her cow and the pigs, Dorkey was loitering. Aping Jane, 
she had left off her cap and brushed her hair up into a roll. She wore 
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the long orange and brown dress, her cape thrown back over her shoul- 
der. She caught sight of Jane; her small red mouth tightened. 

Jane averted her head and continued on her way. She needn’t hate 
me so, she thought. 

Lester Sipes was coming toward her, striding along like a country 
squire, his cape floating behind him. He passed Jane, but he did not 
see her. He was making straight for Almida’s enclosure. A tryst? Jane 
thought, and glanced back over her shoulder. 

She encountered old Mrs. Oddie out for a walk, carrying the squir- 
rel she’d been nursing. She walked with her for a while, welcoming 
even the fey old woman’s talk as a break in the dullness of her mood. 

When she had left Mrs. Oddie and was circling back toward her 
cabin, Miss Sipes passed. Jane was startled by the whiteness of the 
woman’s face and her blazing eyes. Her mouth was a slit across her 
face, her bony fingers twisted. She was heading in the direction her 
brother had taken. Jane had a momentary impulse to run, to beat her 
to the enclosure and warn Dorkey and Lester Sipes. . . . But it was 
none of her affair. She went back into her cabin; but she was dis- 
quieted. “John,” she said, frowning, “you should warn Dorkey.” 

“Why?” 

Yes, why? Jane wondered herself. Why should she always be trying 
to protect Dorkey? 


John had decided to go with Chris, and they spent the following day 
gathering and packing supplies. They would be loaded up with 
trinkets, with bells and beads and needles and wampum. “No Indian 
could resist us,” he said, grinning. The next day, just as it was turning 
light, they left the settlement. 

Jane walked down toward the gate with them. She had not slept 
much through the night. John laughed at her for worrying about his 
safety; he had been through that country a hundred times in mid- 
winter, he told her. 

“But this is different,” she persisted. 

“What’s different about it?” 

“You have a wife now... and the Indians are more hostile... 
and I shall hate waiting.” 

“Ah, so that’s it—not that something might happen to me, but you 
want to be in on the excitement yourself.” 
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She had to smile at that; but she tossed her head, refusing to admit 
the charge. 
Chris and Ralph and Obadiah were already mounted. John kissed 


her hurriedly and swung into the saddle and they were gone. 
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OHN HAD BEEN gone a week, and Jane walked over to 
the blockhouse. “I’m going mad with the restlessness,” she said to 
Teeny. “Let me rock your baby.” 

For an hour she sat near Teeny, who was industriously preparing 
puddings, and rocked the solemn baby. Dorkey was at the end of the 
table inscribing fancy letters on a sheet of paper. 

Lester Sipes sauntered in. Jane at once turned her full attention upon 
Teeny and the baby, ignoring him. It would be one more thing than 
even an ox could carry, she thought, to have that man blabbing opin- 
ions at me. 

Only Dorkey watched him openly; when he took out his snuff, she 
stopped her writing and sat gazing at him with avid unself-conscious 
absorption. He put away his snuftbox, flicked his hands, and walked to 
the table. He looked over Dorkey’s shoulder and commented on her 
writing. She did not reply, she did not budge; only her eyes shifted 
from the paper to the edges of their sockets as if she would see around 
the corners of her head to the man standing behind her. 

For a moment Jane held her breath. She felt some indescribable 
emotion. She straightened up to speak, to ask Teeny to call Mr. Hollis. 
The baby started to cry. Teeny rushed to take him from her. The mood 
was broken. 

The crying of the baby had hidden the sound of the wagon coming 
into the settlement. Not till Pafe and Than’l ran in, and big red-faced 
Charles came in after them, slapping his hands at his sides, did they 
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know about it. He had a package for Dorkey. Dorkey was on her feet 
at once; she snatched the package from his hands and carried it up the 
ladder to the loft like a squirrel running to hide a nut. 

Jane stayed to supper, and it was while they sat around the table 
that Charles told her and Mr. Hollis about the wagon he was planning 
to get. A curved bottom, he told them, like a canoe, so that the goods 
he carried would not slide and slip in rough travel. A hempen top, a 
toolbox, a removable back slat—he could carry twice the goods and 
with more comfort. Too many roads were not yet suitable for it, and 
he’d have to have five horses or seven, but one day soon he would have 
one. 

Jane’s imagination was caught and she began to ask him questions. 
He went to his cart to bring a journal that had a picture of the new 
wagon. It was indeed a handsome vehicle, made in the Conestoga 
Valley. Jane resolved at once that she must have one. As soon as John 
returned, she would get him to send to the Conestoga Valley; he would 
know someone in Lancaster who would get it for him. 

A flash of yellow at the ceiling caught Jane’s eye. 

Dorkey was descending the ladder in a new dress, a yellow one. So 
that was the parcel Charles had brought! Jane looked her over care- 
fully. It was a fine dress; Dorkey would have had to write many let- 
ters to earn coins enough to pay for that . . . if indeed it were letter- 
writing money that had paid for it. 

The dress and the color of it became Dorkey, Jane had to admit to 
herself. Dorkey had tied black velvet ribbon around her neck and her 
wrists; lace ruffles showed from inside her sleeves. Lester Sipes, in the 
armchair, sniffed his snuff, wiped his handsome nose, all the while his 
eyes, slanted from under his slumbrous lids, unmistakably rested on 
Dorkey. 

Dorkey carried the dishes from the table to Teeny, who was washing 
them at the board. Jane could see Dorkey’s slight body quivering, like 
the taut string of a bow. Ah, well, it was understandable that such as 
she would be excited at having attracted the attentions of a handsome 
worldly man like Lester Sipes. 

Hollis, feeling his role as host called upon him to make conversation, 
began to talk with pompous dullness about the causes for delay in the 
building of the fort. 

The outside door opened and Miss Sipes entered. She came swiftly 
and silently across the room and took a chair to the left and behind 
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her brother. He had seen her; he mumbled when she spoke to him, 
but then proceeded to ignore entirely her presence. She sat stiffly alert 
on her chair, motionless except for her eyes. 

Dorkey took it upon herself to pass some of the red wine. Mr. Sipes 
accepted a mug from her hand. His sister declined the next one with 
an averting of her head. Dorkey swished her skirts as she walked 
away, revealing new shoes and white silk stockings. Jane noticed them. 
And so did Lester Sipes. 

Charles the peddler drank the wine down in a gulp, wiped his hand 
across his mouth, and went halfway down the room where he stretched 
out on the platform, covered himself with a buffalo robe, and was 
asleep at once. He would rise in the night and be started on his way 
by daybreak. 

Only the sound then of Teeny clattering busily with kitchen things, 
and Charles’s heavy regular breathing. Jane was watching Dorkey and 
Sipes. Dorkey’s lowered eyes, the movements of her small body seem- 
ingly restrained, and yet with a secret artfulness; and Lester Sipes’s 
face, the unchanged superciliousness of the expression, while something 
creeping and intent lurked beneath it. She saw his nostrils dilate and 
draw down, like an animal getting the mating scent, she thought. 
There is something about Dorkey, some hidden tantalizing quality 
that a woman cannot detect. Better, she told herself, much better to be 
rid of the girl; she’ll make trouble yet. I must talk to Mr. Hollis. 

Miss Sipes leaned forward and spoke in a low voice to her brother. 
He paid her no heed. In his eyes were licking flames. Three times his 
sister spoke to him. The fourth time, she reached forward and touched 
his arm. He flung violently around and struck at her. In a breath as 
biting sharp as the sting of an asp, he said, “Leave me be, you bitch.” 

There was a stunned pause. Silently Miss Sipes rose and left, clos- 
ing the outside door soundlessly behind her. 

Jane and Hollis began at once to talk, pressed by an urgent need to 
cover the hideousness of the silence with commonplaces. Lester Sipes 
left and they did not look around at him. 

Teeny finished tidying the supper disorder, swept the hearth, and 
put more wood on the fire. She turned at the door to her room, to 
which Henry had already retired, and bobbed her head in a cheerful 
good night. Good Teeny, good Teeny, Jane thought, she’s like a fresh 
yellow buttercup in a swamp. 
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Jane rose to go. She looked around. Dorkey was not there. Where 
had she gone? Should I say something about her to Hollis now? 

But she went out without speaking to Hollis. If I don’t miss my 
guess, she thought, Miss Sipes will do all the speaking necessary. She 
brushed off the thought that if it were not for her, Dorkey would not 
be here at all. What matter? Dorkey had wanted to stay, had she not? 
And had not Hollis been glad enough of her help? 

Jane walked down toward her cabin. The sky was a clear deep blue, 
the stars very bright. Black clouds with luminous edges roiled and 
tumbled before the moon. 

She paused at her doorstep: she would take a turn about the settle- 
ment. If she got chilled and her feet damp, she would soon be warm 
in front of her fire and with dry slippers on her feet. For now she 
wanted the cold air, her lungs chilled, her flesh tingling. She turned 
toward the sheds, to circle the blockhouse. 

Light came through the windows of the Sipes cabin; they never re- 
tired till late. The horses were exceptionally quiet tonight. The bark 
tent that sheltered the fifteen Nards was in darkness. Like animals, 
they went to bed when day faded and rose when it returned; their 
bed the straw and dried leaves they’d gathered, filthy rags to cover 
them. 
Lights in the Oddie cabin; darkness at the Cassys’; light and the 
sound of a scraping file from the small building that housed the 
smithy and the pallet on which Eulit slept. 

When she had made the circle and was again by the entrance to the 
blockhouse, she thought she heard a faint cry. Her name. “Miz 
Frazier!” It seemed to come from Almida’s house. In the moonlight 
she detected a black blob on the ridge of the roof. It was Almida. 

Jane found the ladder Almida had used, and she climbed it to the 
roof. On hands and knees she made her way up the steep slope to the 
ridge. l 
_ There Almida sprawled, a stone in one hand. Jane knew at once 
what she was doing there: Almida’s chimney had needed repairing, 
and Mr. Hollis had asked Mr. Barndollar the stonemason to work on 
it. But Almida didn’t want it replaced as it had been; she wanted the 
new angled chimney that would prevent the smoke’s blowing back. 

Surely and determined, Mr. Barndollar had today replaced the chim- 
ney exactly as it had been. Now Almida had climbed up to re-lay the 
stones the way she wanted them, before the clay had time to set. 
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“The water’s broke,” Almida said grimly. 

“Oh, Almida, you’re a fool.” 

Jane cupped her hands to her lips and called. She’d need men to help 
her get Almida down. 

Mr. Jones came first; then Mr. Barndollar and the twins, in three 
identical caps and long woolen gowns. They got Almida down and 
carried her into her house. The children were asleep in the back room 
and did not rouse. Mr. Jones, concerned with the indelicacy of his re- 
maining, left at once. The Barndollars stood by, like huge infants in 
their woolen gowns and caps; Jane sent them away too. She built up 
the fire that Almida had let die out so she could work on the chim- 
ney, and put water to heating in the kettles that hung in the flames. 
She had been with Hexie when Cinthy’s baby came. Oh, if I’d only 
paid more attention! she thought now. Or if Hexie were here. I must 
send for Hexie. . . 

After an hour, a groan broke from Almida’s clenched jaw; she had 
started with the labor pains she’d boasted she would never have. “Don’t 
call th’ others,” she begged Jane. “I can tell yer what to do.” 

But the pains came so fast, and so convulsingly, that she was not 
able to tell Jane. The baby began to come. A dry birth. Jane didn’t 
know how she knew, but somehow she did not hesitate; she seemed 
to know the way to inject warm oil, to reach in for the head, to pull 
gently. 

Almida was tortured with pain, but she did not cry out again. 

Jane tied the cord, she cleaned the baby with oil and wrapped him 
up. A boy, only a few weeks ahead of time, and plenty large enough. 
She felt a vast satisfaction with herself. ; 

“Here’s your little frontiersman,” she said to Almida. “You must 
tell him sometime how he just missed being born down a chimney.” 

She took Almida’s pail to get fresh water. It was very late; Mr. 
Hollis would be horrified at her being out at such an hour. No matter; 
she was too tired to be concerned with the lateness of the hour or with 
any of the dangers he must suspect. Will’s Creek, for all his warnings, 
Was a tame enough place—and it was her home. 

Why, here at the spring, she thought as she waited for the pail to 
fill, there was only the remembrance of John and the night he had 
kissed her. The recollection in the quiet night was sweet, it even seemed 
to rest her. Water burbled in the grotto, the clouds churned across the 
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face of the moon. Where was John tonight? Was he awake now? Was | 
he too looking at the sky? When he returned— 

What was that? 

Startled, Jane turned an ear to the direction from which the sound 
had issued. What was the sound? A woman’s voice? A stifled cry? 
Was the night to be full of strange calls? She waited, her body rigid. 

Now it was a man’s low muttering. Something strange in his voice, 
some awfulness that made Jane’s flesh draw up. 

A woman’s thin high protests. “Oh, no!” 

Who could it be? 

The sound of rending cloth. 

“Let me go, let me go. You’ve torn my dress!” 

Dorkey. Dorkey and her yellow dress. 

A shadow moved on the other side of Jane, a swift noiseless shadow. 
Stealthy and menacing. Involuntarily Jane moved to follow. The shift- 
ing clouds cleared the moon for one instant, long enough for Jane to 
make out the scene: 

Lester Sipes and Dorkey standing by the palisade. His body curving 
toward her, his head bent to her neck. Dorkey straining back from 
him. Miss Sipes coming up behind her brother, the flash of metal in 
her hand. Her terse voice full of fury and hate: “He'll let you go.” She 
raised her arm. 

The moon darkened. A man’s groan of shock and pain. Dorkey’s 

asp. 

A jane could make out the man’s dark body as it fell, Dorkey’s yellow 
dress when he pulled her with him and she stumbled. 

Miss Sipes breathed venomously, “Now you, you trull,” and moved 
toward Dorkey. 

Jane leaped forward, caught Dorkey’s wrist. “Come.” 

They ran, without sound. Dorkey began to emit small hysterical 
cries. “Hush,” Jane told her. But Dorkey could not stop. 

Jane, still holding to Dorkey’s wrist, swung her in toward the 
smithy. She pushed open the door; they rushed in; Jane shut the door 
behind them. 

Eulit looked up in surprise from the iron. He stared first at Jane, then 
at Dorkey. 

The yellow dress was splattered with blood, the neck of it torn from — 
her shoulder. Her mouth was hideously swollen and discolored, marks 
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of teeth on her throat and upper arm. She was crying wildly. They led 
her to the pallet on the narrow platform and she dropped there. 

“What happened?” Enulit asked. 

Outside a man shouted. Jane said to Eulit, “Keep her here. Don’t let 
anyone in. Not anyone.” She ran out. 

It was the mount shouting. He had come down from the tower and 
was running through the gate that stood open to the river. Jane fol- 
lowed him to the bank. She caught a glimpse of a woman’s figure on 
the bank. It was Miss Sipes. In the instant that Jane saw her, she 
raised her arms and threw herself into the current. 

The mount began to call, “Quick, someone get her,” and to strug- 
gle out of his coat. 

Jane caught his sleeve. “Let her go,” she told him. “I said, let her go.’ 

While he stared, speechless, Mr. Hollis came, and Mrs. Cassy. Other 
were coming through the gate. 

They went together to “ihe spring, and in the light of the torches 
Mrs. Cassy fiched they saw Lester Sipes. He was dead. 

Jane stood close enough for her skirt to hide the bit of yellow cloth 
in his outflung hand. She stooped when she could and removed it 
from his fingers. She told them she had seen Miss Sipes strike her 
brother; she made no mention of Dorkey. 

In the grip of horror, the small band moved together as two of them 
carried the corpse back to the Sipes cabin and laid it on the bed. 

Jane went back to Almida’s cabin. She must wait till the settlement 
would be quiet again and she could go back to the smithy. 

Almida was sitting on the side of her bed. “Almida, what under the 
blue heavens are you doing?” 

“Tm gettin’ up. I heard ’em shout.” 

“You get back into bed.” She lifted the covers and pushed Almida 
back under them. “A fine thing it would be to be out in the cold, your 
babe not an hour old.” 

“But I heared—” 

“All right, Ill tell you what happened.” 

Before she had finished the telling, Almida said, “They’ll be afixin’ 
it that you was out with him.” 

Oh, my soul! Jane stared at her. “You’ll have to tell them where I 
was.” 

“But, Miz Frazier, what was you doin’ at the spring?” 

“Oh, Almida, hush.” 
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She would talk no more to Almida. She waited till she could feel 
sure the others would have all retired, then she left Almida’s and 
crossed in front of the blockhouse. She mounted the first step to the 
smithy. A man’s voice from the porch said, “Mrs. Frazier! What are 
you doing here?” 

Jane jumped and inhaled sharply. “Mr. Hollis.” She put a hand to 
her chest to still her alarm; then she countered, “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Tm looking for that girl Dorkey.” He was the proprietor now, suf- 
fering offense. 

“Why do you look here?” 

“The Cassy girl said she heard her here. But the young man will 
not let me in. I'll not stand for such doings at my place, Mrs. Frazier. 
When Mr. Frazier returns—” 
` “Irs quite all right, Mr. Hollis. It was I who told Eulit not to let 
anyone in.” 

“You, Mrs. Frazier?” 

“Tve asked Dorkey to stay with me tonight. I don’t care to be alone 
after such a shocking experience.” That wasn’t enough. Why was 
Dorkey in there? The unspoken question hung in the air and had to 
be answered. 

“We were there, my dear Mr. Hollis, the three of us, making plans 
for their wedding.” 

“Their wedding! This young man—” 

“And Dorkey. Yes, Mr. Hollis.” 

He expelled a breath. “Indeed!” 

More argument, a bit of cajoling, and Jane won her way; Mr. Hollis 
left. She tapped on the door. “Let me in, Eulit.” 

Dorkey sat, pale and stunned and bruised, on the edge of the plat- 
form, her dress stained and torn, her hair awry. 

“If Mr. Hollis had seen you like that,” Jane said briskly, “you'd 
be out of here by morning, neck and heels.” She laid aside her cloak. 

Eulit was staring at her perplexed. “I heard what you told Mr. 
Hollis,” he began. 

“Yes. To save Dorkey’s skin, though I swear I don’t know why. 
Don’t stare at me like that; it need not be binding on you.” 

She stood before Dorkey, arms akimbo, looking her over. She said 
to Eulit, “Get me some water. We'll have to clean her up, and then 
Yl] take her to my place.” 
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Dorkey sat tense and white, eyes averted, while they sponged off 
the blood. Jane took a comb from her own hair to fasten up Dorkey’s. 
They borrowed a cloak from Eulit and went back to Jane’s cabin. 

When Jane had gone to bed and there was only the flicker of firelight 
through the room, she heard a curious noise from the mattress she had 
laid for Dorkey on the hearth. It came again, a frightful trembling, 
like tremors of the ague, shaking Dorkey’s body violently, jarring 
against the floor. 

In the morning when Jane rose, Dorkey still slept. Jane stood over 
her, looking at the small white face, bruised and pitiable. All right, 
she told herself at last, half angry, half grimly humorous: all right, 
Pll do what I can to help her out of this mess; but if she gets herself 
into another one, she need not look to me. 

She told Mr. Hollis and the others that Dorkey had the ague. She 
would permit no one to see her; she kept her at the cabin for a week, 
till the traces of bruising were gone. Dorkey, once the shock was over, 
grieved more for the damage to her dress than for anything else. 

Hollis had made it plain that he would not have Dorkey under his 
roof again. “If Eulit is fool enough to marry her, that’s his business,” 
he said, “but marry her he must or off she goes on the first wagon out 
of here.” 

Jane shrugged. She had done what she could. Now if Dorkey were 
to be sent away, so much the better. Where the girl was to go, what 
would happen to her, she could not guess, but at least it was not on her 
conscience. 

Eulit met Jane outside the blockhouse. He opened his mouth to 
speak, as if he had a prepared speech to make. But he met Jane’s eyes 
and fell instantly into confusion. He dropped his head, faltered, and 
stammered. But he made himself clear at last: If it would help to bear 
out Jane’s story, and if Dorkey wanted to, hed have the banns pub- 
lished, and marry Dorkey. 

Jane was touched, she was moved: he was doing it for her. Such de- 
votion! Her vanity spread its peacock tail. 

“You need not,” she protested meaninglessly, and went at once to 
tell Dorkey that either she would marry Eulit or she would leave 
Will’s. 

Dorkey did not agree, but she did not disagree, and Jane saw to it 
that the banns were published at once. And when the required time 
had passed, it was she who gave into Climbing Bear’s hands the pos- 
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sessions of Dorkey’s that remained in the blockhouse loft. When the 
marriage service had been performed by the captain from the fort, 
they carried Dorkey’s things to the smithy. There was a curtain be- 
hind which they hung the clothes; but the heavy mysterious boxes 
Dorkey took charge of at once. Under the bed they went, and then 
Dorkey sat on the edge of the bed, her feet dangling, her skirts spread, 
as if to hide the boxes, protect them. 

Jane returned to her cabin. A small bear-oil lamp was burning, and 
she had put on a root of walnut before she left, so there was still fire 
in the fireplace and the room was pleasantly warm. She stretched out 
on the bearskin. What would John say to all this? After all, she told 
herself defensively, I didn’t make Eulit marry her! It was his own 
idea. . . . Would John suspect that I had Eulit in mind when I urged 
Mr. Hollis to keep Dorkey? It might be good for Eulit to have a 
TE a o o 

She argued bravely, refusing to admit to herself that she was a little 
fearful of John’s learning about Eulit and Dorkey. 


John and Christopher returned. They brought with them furs and 
snake root and dried berries. John had a collection of moccasins for 
Jane, some fur-lined, some fine soft skin, most of them with beadwork. 
They had also brought, John told her, Shingas, the Delaware chieftain. 
Christopher was even now showing him over the fort, impressing him 
with the cannon, telling him again of the vastness of the army of Brit- 
ish soldiers en route to the fort, and of the splendid elegant General. 

It was John who brought up the subject of Eulit. “What’s happened 
to him?” he asked. “I saw him just now, and he is so changed.” 

She told him, making herself very busy with the food she was pre- 
paring. 

“So that’s it,” he commented. 

She waited. He said nothing more. She cast him a quick look. “Are 
you not surprised?” 

He grinned. “Nothing surprises me—with you around.” 

“T had nothing to do with it,” she said quickly. “It was his own idea.” 

“Of course,” he agreed. 

She told him about the Conestoga wagon, but he shook his head; no, 
he would not write to Lancaster to inquire. 

“Very well then,” she said, and her gray eyes darkened with tri- 
umph, “I have my own money. I shall buy one myself.” 

“You couldn’t drive such a wagon on these roads,” he said easily. 
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Shingas stayed two days. He was a solemn Indian with noble mien. 
They fed him lavishly, filled him with all the glowing accounts of 
England’s might, from newspaper and letter and tongue. And when 
he left they bestowed upon him an extravagance of gifts and wampum, 
and a horse to carry them back. 

Christopher went on to Williamsburg to report uncertain success: 
the Indians, he was to tell them, had said they would join the English 
cause, but one could be none too sure they would fulfill their promises. 

“Why,” Jane asked John, “are you and Christopher so loath to be- 
lieve you succeeded? You didn’t expect to do more than win their 
promises to come, did you?” 

“But what Indian would fail to make such a promise when we had 
pack horses weighted with presents? The French may follow us with 
more persuasion and we'll find ourselves marching out of here without 
any red-skinned brothers at arms.” 

“Will it be so disastrous if we do not have them?” 

“That depends partly on the kind of soldiers Braddock brings, and 
how many he brings, and whether or not the Indians who fail us join 
with the French or merely stay out of the fight altogether.” 

“Oh, John,” she exclaimed, “when will we know? Why is General 
Braddock not here yet?” 

When ... when ... why ... where ... The month of April 
was haunted with questions. The settlers and the provincial soldiers 
waiting at Will’s grew restless and short-tempered. “It isn’t right,” Jane 
protested, “it just isn’t right that our whole life should depend on these 
things and that we should be so helpless!” 

Only John went on, even-tempered, steadily, unhurriedly busy. 
“What does it gain you to rankle and gnaw your fingers?” he asked 
her. “They'll come in their own good time and not before. You have 
to have patience.” 
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CHANGE HAD INDEED come over Eulit. He had 
lost his silent withdrawn look; he was like a man with fever. The fever 
was for Dorkey. 

“He’s had her,” John said to Jane, “and now he crazes for her.” 

Eulit gave her his money and she spent in an orgy of extravagance 
when Charles came in on his increasingly frequent visits. She refused 
to do the most essential work, leaving the cooking and the cleaning to 
Eulit. He did it without comment, his lips drawn, the shadows deep- 
ening around his eyes. The milder weather had brought a parcel of 
soldiers’ wives to the fort, and Dorkey bedeviled Eulit till he bought 
her a horse so she could ride across to visit them where they were bil- 
leted in the tents by the water’s edge. That is, she went ostensibly to 
visit with the soldiers’ wives, though the reports came that she was 
flirting with the men, using neither caution nor discrimination. 

“Eulit’s a fool,” Jane said. “Why does he not stop her?” 

“Tve seen it happen before,” John answered. “A youth has never 
known a woman, and then he has one, and it comes upon him like a 
fever. The worse she treats him, the more he craves her.” 

“Can you not tell him she’s a trollop?” 

“She’s his wife.” 

“Yes, but he needn’t go about with blind staggers. It’s hardly decent. 
You could talk with him.” 

John shook his head. “He would not hear me. The clamor of his 
blood is too loud in his ears.” 

“T should think,” she retorted, not knowing why she was so irked, 
“that you would not care to have a man in your employ neglecting his 
work so badly, using your smithy—” 

John was unmoved. “There'll be plenty of time, looks as if.” 

Of the occupants of the cabins, only Almida had started a garden. 
The others were saving their seed to plant at their clearings as soon 
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as they could go out. Now they were beginning to fret; if the English 
did not come soon, they said, it would be too late and they would not 
have a sufficient crop this year....And then the Fannons came 
through from the coast. They were going on to their place on the Big 
Yough. The French and Indians, they had heard, had been frightened 
off by the size and equipment of the fort and the news of the coming 
soldiers, and had retired to the north. 

This was all the settlers needed: they were at once afire with plans, 
and preparations were begun to make up a train to go. 

Hollis cautioned them against such boldness; John shook his head 
and said he would not advise it; but when they talked with the officers 
at the fort, they found them full of confidence and contemptuous of 
any danger. So the settlers listened to what they wanted to hear, and 
went. 

The Cassys, the Deals, the Oddies. Trailing behind the others were 
the Nards. The three Nard mules carried supplies withed to their 
sides, a horse for the ancient aunt, and fourteen Nards afoot. 

“They’re safe enough,” John remarked, eying the filth of their bodies 
and garments. “They need only to drop to the ground—no Indian 
could tell where the earth leaves off and a Nard begins.” 

Jane had sent Teeny out at the last moment to give them some In- 
dian meal and salt gammon. Since the mules could carry no more, 
Mrs. Nard divided the meal and meat among the children. They went 
off, mouths crammed, masticating like cattle. 

Jane settled into a dull spell. The settlers gone, the enemy frightened 
off, soldiers in a routing of idleness, Dorkey married, the news bring- 
ing no promise of immediate action, she gave herself over to a stale- 
ness, a fatigue that seemed to overtake her. She slept longer hours, she 
napped at noon. Disinterestedly she did her chores, and little more. 

Through Colonel Innes at the fort came the word that the northern 
governors had tried to persuade General Braddock to go the northern 
route, crossing to the Forks through Pennsylvania. But Braddock had 
been instructed to take the southerly route, through Will’s, and to fol- 
low the old Nemacolin Path that Washington had widened as far as 
Great Meadows. At least the happenings were not to pass her by; she 
would be here at Will’s to see them when they came. 

At the same time that Braddock would strike from the south at the 
French Fort Duquesne, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts was to 
strike at Niagara and Sir William Johnson to take Crown Point, while 
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Colonel Lawrence of Nova Scotia would simultaneously kick the 
Frenchies out of that province; it promised to be a general rout. 

Washington, it was reported, had been requested to join General 
Braddock. There was a discussion at Will’s whether or not he would 
accept, and some bets were placed. John would not bet. “I cannot read 
another man’s thoughts,” he said. 

“But what would you do in his place?” Jane persisted. 

“It would be a hard decision to make. To drop from colonel to cap- 
tain in rank would put one at serious disadvantage with his troops. 
And it is an improper indignity. And yet, merely for the sake of rank 
and title and the difference in pay, it does not seem right to deprive 
our cause of the influence of a man like Washington. Yes, a hard 
decision.” 

Then the news came through that Washington had accepted. He 
was appointed aide to Braddock, without rank and without pay; hence 
he suffered no indignity of demotion, and yet would serve the cause. 
Eager to learn the high art of soldiering as practiced by such a mili- 
tarist as Braddock, Washington had accepted, it was said, with excite- 
ment. 

Jane’s spirits lifted; things had begun to look hopeful once more. 


Jane suspected that she might be beginning a pregnancy. If it were 
true, then Hexie must surely come. When John came in, she would 
tell him. .. . But when John did come, he asked her, with the unex- 
pectedness of sun breaking through while rain still fell, if she’d like 
to go to Winchester to see Braddock come in. Oh, would she indeed! 
And she would be seeing Hexie herself. She would say nothing about 
a pregnancy, shed admit to nothing that might keep her here when 
she could be going to Winchester. 

Why, she asked him as she set out the spoilable foods to take to 
Teeny, had he decided so suddenly? 

“Tt isn’t sudden,” he replied. 

“Have you been planning all along? Oh, John, why didn’t you tell 
me!” 

“Wed have left no sooner.” 

He had had a letter from Reason in the day’s mail. When Jane 
asked to see it, he would not give it to her. She asked quickly, “Has it 
anything to do with Cinthy? Is she all right?” 
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“Everyone’s fine.” He started out the door. “I'll see about having the 
horses brought around in the morning.” 

They left at sunup. A beautiful May morning, and Jane tingled 
with exhilaration. They rode as-fast as John thought was good for the 
horses. The trip was vastly different from the one she’d taken with 
the Ingleharts. This time they sped through the countryside and paused 
at noon only long enough to rest the horses. They would be in Win- 
chester tomorrow. 

BowBells had never been so lovely. Cinthy and the baby were pic- 
tures of happiness and good care. Even Hexie had changed; she was 
less grim, less taciturn; and she made no attempt to conceal her ad- 
miration for the plump baby Ailsay. 

John and Reason were at once rapt in discussions of war and busi- 
ness and farmland. Braddock and his troops had left Alexandria and 
were due to pass through Winchester any day. The fort at Will’s had 
been renamed Fort Cumberland for Braddock’s patron, the Duke of 
Cumberland. John laughed; “I like that better than Mount Pleasant,” 
he remarked. 

“Oh, Jane,” Cinthy exclaimed, when they sat together catching up 
on each other’s news, “you must have a baby of your own. It’s so 
wonderful.” 

“When I get to Turtle Creek will be time enough,” she replied. 

Well, she told herself, we'll be at Turtle Creek in another month 
or So. 

They discussed the slaves, and how Hexie had changed. Hexie still 
managed everything and worked almost the clock around, but she was 
no longer the too costly and faintly despised slave she had been to 
Jane’s mother; Cinthy, as pliant as a child, looked upon Hexie as mis- 
tress of BowBells, as oracle and guardian. Cinthy told Jane Hexie’s 
story. In all the years Jane had lived here at BowBells with Hexie, she 
had never heard her story, never even known the Negro woman had 
been married and had had a child. When Hexie was twenty, Cinthy 
told Jane, the people who owned her and her husband had ail been 
killed by the Indians, her husband and her little boy burned to death 
in the outquarters. Only Hexie escaped; her clothes burned off her, 
she had come out with a musket, fired upon the Indians, and killed 
the leader, and the others fled in terror. 

“I can imagine the sight she must have been,” Jane said, “that thin 
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black body and her wooly hair standing out in a great mat, and the 
wild look she gets in her eyes when she’s mad. The Indians must have 
believed her a black devil woman.” 

John came for Jane. “Come, lass, let’s go see your Conestoga wagon.” 

She could not believe her ears. But it was there, in the barn, the 
beautiful huge vehicle, painted a bright blue with red sideboards. The 
wheels were broad, the white hempen top sway-backed. It would carry, 
Reason was saying, from four to six tons. He brought out the harness. 
“It ran a little more than we figured,” he said to John. 

Jane said at last, “So that was what you men were writing to each 
other, and I wasn’t allowed to read the letters. John, why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“Didn’t want to float your hopes,” he said. “None too sure we could 
get one.” 

Jane examined every inch of it; they looked the horses over. If the 
roads would carry it, John told her, they would take Bart and Myrtle 
along to drive it. 

They were at supper when a messenger came to BowBells. He was 
from General Braddock’s aide. Yes, General Braddock had arrived an 
hour before at the outskirts of Winchester and was housed at the 
Prover mansion. Washington had given John’s name to the General, 
and the message asked John to present himself to the General the 
morning after tomorrow. Washington, who had been at his property 
at Bullskin, was going to Greenway Court but would join the Gen- 
eral also on the second morning. 

For once, things had begun to happen sooner than they’d antici- 
pated! Jane was jubilant. 

Reason had decided, John told her that night in their room, that he 
would remain here in town, at BowBells as long as he was wanted, 
and then at a place of his own. 

“I shall miss Cinthy,” Jane said regretfully. “I’d so counted on her 
going to Turtle Creek with us.” After a moment, she added, “I think 
they’re right, though. I think Cinthy belongs here where life is a little 
softer.” 

It wasn’t till John was asleep that she realized that if Cinthy were 
staying, she would not have the heart to ask Hexie to go back with 
her to Will’s and on to Turtle Creek. 

Without Hexie ... She had not realized how much she had 
counted on having Hexie with her. But Cinthy would need her more. 
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Then she could not sleep at all the rest of the night: She must be up 
early in the morning, she must get from Hexie medicines, she must 
learn all she could; if she were to make a place for herself going out 
with the army, she must be able to minister to ills. 

While Jane spent the day with Hexie in the cookhouse, watching 
her brew and mix potions, listening to all Hexie could tell her about 
care of the sick, John and Reason went into town where the British 
soldiers would surely be gathering. They would look the men over, 
glean what news they could. 

On his return John said that the men he had seen had been a noisy, 
bawdy lot. “If it weren’t for their handsome scarlet coats with all the 
gold trimming, they’d be a sorrier sight than our own poor soldiers.” 

Jane looked at him with swift apprehension. “Do you not think 
they are capable soldiers?” 

“They’re well trained,” he said in reassurance. 

When they reached the Prover place the following morning the 
troops were assembling. Hundreds and hundreds of soldiers in scarlet 
coats with muskets and sabers and the glitter of gold. Jane was so ex- 
cited her breath cut her lungs like a knife. Not only the handsome 
spectacle presented by the men—which was impressive enough of itself 
—but the thought that here lay success, here was victory, after all the 
sickening and humiliating defeats, the delays and disappointments. 

Hundreds of wagons piled with the paraphernalia of soldiery, with 
coehorns and small cannon, were drawing off the field and starting a 
procession down the road. The sound of fife and drum while three 
men carried the colors to the head of the line of soldiers now formed. 

There was General Braddock on the porch, a tall erect man with a 
long sharp nose; a man of such worldly correctness he was fascinating 
to watch. His officers were with him, and Mr. and Mrs. Prover and 
their widowed daughter Aribelle. The General gave orders to one of 
his officers, who descended the steps and called orders to the troops. 
John would wait here with her, he told Jane, till the display was over; 
there would be time enough to present himself to the General. 

The formations began, the drill, the parade of which Jane had heard. 
It was far more dazzling to watch than she had dreamed. The flying 
colors of shining silks and cords of gold; martial music, brisk march- 
ing and wheeling and marking time, in a perfection of cadence. 

And who was the officer in blue who had appeared among the red 
and white uniforms on the porch? 
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“That’s Washington,” John said. 

So it was. 

“What’s the uniform?” 

“His own design. I’m told he plans to have the like provided for the 
Virginia soldiers. Blue and buff and silver lace.” John laughed. “Can 
you see the carpenter Jones in such a garb, or Fannon with his brown 
monkey face?” 

The drilling went on and on, while Aribelle Prover Bram simpered 
and twitched her hips on the porch, and the General issued new com- 
mands, and Washington watched with rapt attention. 

“Why do they not get marching?” Jane asked at last. 

John only shook his head. 

“But they'll be winded before ever they are under way,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Patience, lass,” he said. “They'll start in their own good time.” 

Something new was going on: the soldiers were dismissed and they 
stood back, lining the road. Hurried consultations among the officers, 
grooms bringing out more horses. 

“What are they going to do?” 

“I understand,” John replied, “that the General has an uncommon 
liking for horse racing.” 

The officers, even the soldiers, were placing bets. 

It was exciting: the horses starting at the sound of a pistol shot, the 
handsome young officers bending over their horses’ necks, the clouds 
of dust, the shouts of the men. Even Jane was not unmoved by it. 
Yet anxiety shriveled the edges of her pleasure. 

The race finished, there was the business of settling debts, of long 
farewells enacted on the porch, the ceremony of the General descend- 
ing the steps before the hundreds of his soldiers. 

“John, what is that!” 

Six horses drew a high-wheeled carriage brilliantly painted in green 
and red and gold. The General climbed in, followed by a colonel. 

“That’s the chariot Governor Sharpe of Maryland presented him 
with.” 

“But surely he’s not riding to Will’s in that.” 

“That’s the fact. He likes things fancy, it seems. I would lay him a 
bet that if he travels the whole way in it, he'll arrive fancy, all right.” 

John reined Vango around. “TIl go up and see what is wanted with 
me.” He rode up beside the chariot, while Jane drew back on the bit 
to keep the prancing Maid in her place. 
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The General called to his driver to halt, and John sat his saddle and 
consulted with the officers. 

When he had finished, and the General’s chariot moved on, John 
returned. “I’m to go on ahead as guide,” he told Jane. “You go back 
to BowBells and get Bart and Myrtle. Keep close to them in the 
wagon. No tricks now,” he admonished her. “You're to keep behind 
the troops.” 

“How long will it take us?” 

“To reach Will’s? It could be three days, but with these frolicsome 
lads, you'll just have to trail along and see.” 

General Braddock’s chariot and his outriders went through Win- 
chester at breakneck speed; men, women, and children and an occa- 
sional pig scuttled out of the road in terror. Behind him his troops in 
double-quick time, muskets at shoulders. It was a splendid start. 

But alas, it did not last long. The halts and delays began shortly, and 
there seemed no end of them. When they had caught up with the ad- 
vance men and equipment, the long military train, stretched for miles 
on the narrow road, slowed to the pace of the slowest horses. A dozen 
times they stopped while men went ahead to level the road to greater 
smoothness. Mealtimes required a long wait while the General and his 
official family were served hot foods on tables set up with linen and 
silver. Two hundred and twelve wagons were required, the word came 
back, to carry the paraphernalia of the General and his officers, their 
special foods, their wines, tents and mattresses and blankets and cloth- 
ing. The soldiers were often drunk and had to be ordered out of line 
and flogged. Jane, following behind the last of the troops, was gnawed 
with impatience. 

The road, prepared to suit the General and to convey his heavy ar- 
tillery, was ample for the Conestoga wagon, and Bart and Myrtle 
brought it along directly behind Jane on the Maid. Bart rode the pos- 
tillion horse and Myrtle sat inside on the wagon bed. Everywhere 
along the way people were gathered, staring after the troops. Most of 
them had never seen an army in full regalia, and they gaped with 
popping eyes. The Germans among them, still in dire dread of hussars, 
ran away and hid, sure that the uniforms could mean only that hus- 
sars were coming for them; they had to be coaxed out of hiding by 
their neighbors. 

Many a humble settler or farmer quietly picked up his gun and 
joined the ranks of the provincials; and more and more families added 
to the straggling line of settlers and soldiers’ wives behind Jane, some 
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driving wagons, some riding horseback, with children or in groups 
or alone. When they camped for the night a number came forward to 
talk with Jane, to ask her what the frontier was like, to ask what they 
would need, and could one make the money that the handbills prom- 
ised one could? They peered into the Conestoga wagon and examined 
every detail of it. Bart and Myrtle took turns staying awake at night to 
see that nothing was carried off by the covetous. 

Among the soldiers’ wives who followed were women who: had 
lived in prosperous homes on the coast, two from Canada, three from 
Ireland, some Germans from Pennsylvania who could not speak Eng- 
lish. There was an indentured servant whose time had just run out; 
shed married a cobbler who had joined the army to earn his two 
shillings per day. She’d bought the horse with her freedom dues, and 
hed save his pay to buy what furnishings and implements they’d need 
for their wilderness home. Thank the dear Lord it was summer or 
she’d be in a bad way, she said, having no cloak, but only the clothes 
on her back. 

The morning of the sixth day the soldiers, who had been complain- 
ing of their diet of mush and meal and salt meat, shot beeves belonging 
to settlers along the way, and insisted the cook stew them before they 
moved farther. Apparently Braddock did not object, for while the 
cooks were still butchering and getting their fires going cavalrymen 
came back along the line ordering men and equipment off the road. 
The men, shouting, promptly plunged into the brush and tangle at 
the side. 

It was to be another horse race. Gossip came back from the soldiers 
that the General “hoped to heal his wounded purse with the proceeds 
of his betting.” It was more than Jane could stand. Did they not know 
they were come to fight a war? Where was John? Could he not do 
something about it? 

She watched, her anger mounting, while the officers, laughing and 
a little drunk, came back and lined up for the race. A pistol shot and 
they were off. Three times they did this, and then the cavalrymen or- 
dered the soldiers back on the road. The beef was cooked now and the 
men began to eat. 

Jane gave directions to Bart and then, braving John’s disapproval 
and the shouts of the men, she urged the Maryland Maid to a gallop 
and flew past the breakfasting soldiers. 

Noon had passed when she reached the head of the line. She saw 
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no sign of John or Vango. She went on. She saw the familiar fording 
place, and then the outlines of the fort. She turned through a screen of 
mammoth tree trunks, and there was the palisade of the settlement. 

John was there before her. He had arrived the night before. He 
could not, he said, dawdle longer with the fools. Easy enough to see 
that they were paid by the day and drawing it out as long as it was 
possible. 

“But why did you not come back for me?” she demanded angrily. 

He teased her: “”Twould serve you, I thought, as a valuable lesson 
in patience.” 

She flung herself away from him. “John Frazier, I hate you.” 

She went to their cabin. It was dim and stuffy inside. Without warn- 
ing, she flung herself upon the bed and began to cry. She didn’t know 
why she cried, but she could not stop. Her body shook with sobs. 

She had not heard John enter, but before she quieted he was beside 
her, his fingers moving soothingly in the thickness of her hair. 

“What’s the matter, Jane lass?” 

She turned to him and he put his arms around her. She clung to 
him till she was done with her crying. Then she sat up and wiped her 
eyes. 

“What's the matter?” he asked again. 

She sighed. “Just the womb weeps, I guess. John, I think we’re hav- 
ing an infant Frazier.” 

John was pleased, he was tender with her; but he was neither ex- 
cited nor—as so many men were—set up with himself about it. 

Jane herself was of several minds; she had planned, of course, on 
having a family, and in a way she was glad to have it started. She 
would not, however, have chosen this time, lest it make the trip to 
Turtle Creek difficult. She must keep extraordinarily well, so that John 
could not deny her when the time came to go out on the march with 
the soldiers. 

John had gone to the fort, and just before sundown Jane walked out 
with the hope of meeting him. The evening was temperate and beau- 
tiful. She looked up Will’s Creek to the Narrows, the deep gorge cut 
into the flat forested mountain. 

A strange, disturbing sound. She thought at first it was an earth- 
quake, like the one in New York she’d heard about. The earth rum- 
bled and chattered. It did not cease. A low, continued thundering from 
under her feet. 
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was a sounding board carrying the beat of their marching. 

She called to the mount in the tower; she called to Pafe Quandt, who 
was playing by the spring. She hallooed across the river. 

People came running from within the palisade; soldiers and their 
wives appeared on the other bank. 

And there they came, around the bend on the other side of the Poto- 
mac. The General was on horseback now, his family of officers and 
aides close around him; George Washington’s blue uniform standing 
out. And behind them, orderly lines of troops. They had sighted the 
fort and their drums began to roll; they marched in spirited rhythm. 

The lowering sun covered the scene with rose gold dust. It was like 
a dream. The color, the movement, the cadence, here at Will’s where 
all had a moment before been so still and so sylvan. 

Foot soldiers and horsemen poured from the forest in a seemingly 
endless stream. They drew up to the east bank of Will’s and formed 
their lines; stood there at attention while the cannon of the fort fired — 
salute. Then they broke ranks and their shouting and laughter came | 
over the river in muffled pandemonium. A few at a time they were ` 
passed across the creek on rafts. 

Long after dark the supply wagons were still coming out of the 
forest. The banks were alive with the movement of flaming torches, of 
horses and men and equipment. And the settlement was like a fair- 
ground all night as settlers and soldiers’ wives thronged in, seeking 
shelter for themselves, forage for their horses. 

From that time on, something was happening every hour. When 
Jane wakened in the mornings she wanted at once to know what news 
had hastened the sun. The nurse who had been sent from England 
with the forces had not yet arrived, and all too gladly Jane offered her 
services for any emergency, and let it be known that her medicine 
chest held potions and cures for almost every ailment. On the days 
she remained in the settlement she gave in to the debility she would 
have denied to John, and napped. Afterward she hurried out to learn 
what else of news had begun its round of voices. She promised Pafe 
Quandt halfpenny for every item about the army which she had not 
heard; tuppence if it was of real importance. He came banging at her 
door as many as a dozen times a day. One day that John remained in 
the cabin, he asked her if she did not near lose her temper with the 
incessant clamor. She laughed. “No, I like it. I want to know every- 
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And then she knew what it was: the troops were coming. The river 


thing that happens, and between Pafe’s mother and his own big ears 
he gets ’most everything.” 

She was at the fort enough to see for herself with what grandeur 
the General’s quarters were set up and furnished; she saw his servants 
lower wines into the wells to cool, and everywhere were the signs of 
the elegance of the service of his meals. 

The General had vowed to “whip the colonials into shape,” and ap- 
parently he meant that literally, for in long exhausting hours of drill, 
regardless of the heat, and with floggings when they failed, he was 
attempting to make a selected number of the colonials equal in train- 
ing to the troops he had brought with him. These colonials he supplied 
with British uniforms, and they were allotted to Colonel Dunbar or 
Colonel Halkett to complete the ranks of their regiments. 

Eulit had been going to join with the colonials, but Dorkey—who 
wanted, John said, the money that John paid Eulit for his work in the 
smithy—had persuaded him not to go. 

In the settlement itself, life had never been so active. Mr. Hollis was 
doing a thriving business. Henry had learned to take the team and 
wagon to town for more goods to sell, and Hollis cleaned out Charles 
the peddler’s wagon every time he came; he paid Charles full price for 
his goods, but it was easy enough to add a profit to that. 

One midnight there was a knock at Jane’s door. John went, and it 
was Mr. Barndollar. Would Mrs. Frazier please come? he asked. 

Jane went with him to the next cabin. One of the Mrs. Barndollars 
was in bed in the midst of labor, while her sister sat beside her holding 
her arm in a viselike grip. Jane was surprised; she had not suspected 
—nor had any of the settlers, not even Almida—that one of the Barn- 
dollar twins was in the family way; but then, they were large women 
always swathed in bulky clothing. 

Jane delivered the baby. The birth was not complicated and the 
woman gave no outcry. Her husband and her sister were of no as- 
sistance whatsoever. They sat across from each other in front of the 
fire, suffering in stolid silence, not daring to look around, unable to 
comprehend the simplest words Jane addressed to them. Jane had to 
do everything herself. When she told them the baby had come, they 
still sat like images, except for the perspiration that formed on their 
faces and rolled off their chins. 

The baby was a little girl, as fragile and perfect as the bud of a wild 
tose. When it was clean and wrapped in the smali fine shawl Jane 
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found laid ready, she put it into the arms of the sister by the fire. The 
sister looked at it for an instant; then she began to rock in her chair, 
racked with deep soundless sobbing. 

Jane had done all she could and she left them. She returned to her 
cabin, undressed, and lay again beside John, feeling all the while an 
immense satisfaction: she had delivered two babies now, with a com- 
petence that surprised even herself. She would be useful on the frontier. 
She had a quick vision of herself at Turtle Creek: settlers for miles 
around would say, “Go for Mrs. Frazier. She has the hands of magic 
for delivering a baby.” 

It was almost daylight, and the visions of herself as mistress of 
Turtle Creek had begun to drift into dreams. Another knock. 

It was Mr. Barndollar again. All through the time it took her to dress, | 
to go with him, to tend the woman lying in the bed, she kept wonder- 
ing if it were not all a dream; everything was exactly as it had been 
earlier. Another baby was coming. The woman was having twins. Jane 
thought anxiously, Should I have known another was coming? Is my | 
midwifery at fault? Or would it have happened the same to more 
practiced hands? 

The twin baby was a counterpart of its sister. With an amused sense 
of repetition, she wrapped it in a blanket and put it in the arms of the 
woman sitting suffering by the fire, exactly as she had done before. 

Almida Quandt, eager next day to know all the details, said at once, 
“Be they twins or cousins?” ` 

Jane took a moment to fathom the curious workings of Almida’s 
mind. Did one woman have two babies, or did each of the sisters 
have one? But no, Jane knew at once it had been the same woman. 
There had been, she was glad to explain to Almida, an odd mole on 
the woman’s thigh. Almida was disappointed; the other tale would 
have made more savory telling. 

When the babies were a week old, Mr. Barndollar and the twin 
sisters started out after the other settlers for their place on the Big 
Yough. Three big horses, each sister with a baby swung in a shawl 
from her neck. 

Their cabin, like all the others the moment they were vacated by 
the settlers, was filled at once with more of the soldiers’ wives. There 
were too many wives for the accommodations allotted them near the 
fort, and all day every day they milled about the settlement like polli- 
wogs in a pond. There was every sort, the vain, the loose, the stupid, 
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the proper, the coquettish, the fastidious. Dorkey was everywhere, 
threading her way through them like shadow through tapestry. 
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HE EXCITEMENT PALLED on Jane. Here were the 
long awaited British troops, and yet the advance, against the French 
seemed every day to be put further out of mind. Endless and un- 
surmountable appeared the immediate difficulties. “And what,” Jane 
fumed, “do they think the French are doing meanwhile? Twiddling 
their thumbs?” It was easy enough to visualize the vast numbers of 
men and supplies that must be coming down the river and trails from 
Quebec and Frontenac to reinforce the French fort at the Forks. 
Nothing, simply nothing worked out the way it ought. “And we're so 
helpless,” she protested. 

The fifteen hundred horses which Sir John St. Clair had promised 
were not, as John had feared, forthcoming. Braddock would not make 
a move without them. Food supplies were short, and the money to 
pay the men had not been sent. And most troublesome of all was 
the quarreling among the men within the fort. Despite floggings 
and enforced hard labor, the dissensions continued; indeed, they in- 
creased with every day that passed. 

The royal soldiers quarreled with the provincials, and the men from 
each colony quarreled with the men from every other. The British 
scorned the provincials as being yokels and oafs and savages. The 
colonists in turn were not fooled by the elegance of the British 
uniforms; they soon learned that England had had such difficulty in 
getting men to volunteer to fight in the wilderness that they had 
permitted the release of condemned convicts, and that there were also 
included some no better than limey scum; and the colonials’ taunting 
became so malicious that it led frequently to fisticuffs. 

The thirty seamen sent by Commodore Keppel to handle ropes 
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and tackle and to provide passage across the waterways on the journey 
to the Forks refused to work or to drill or to stand military duty. 
They banded together, keeping themselves as thoroughly drunk as 
supplies would permit and thinking up practical jokes to play upon 
both the royal soldiers and the colonials. To their great delight, they 
were hated by everybody. 

When the agent delivered the provisions which Maryland had 
promised, they had been so badly packed and so long en route that 
every article had to be condemned. This gave the other colonies 
grounds for taunting and molesting the provincials from Maryland and 
they made the most of the opportunity. It ended in several men being 
mauled to a degree demanding hospitalization; one man lost an eye. 

The eleven hundred beeves which Governor Dinwiddie had agreed 
to provide had been denied by the Virginia Assembly; and when 
Braddock offered to pay for them out of his royal funds, the con- 
tractors not only boosted the price, but would not agree to deliver for 
another two months—by which time they would not be needed. Since 
there were more Virginians in camp than men from any other one 
colony, all the others pounced upon this incident as an excuse for 
baiting the Virginians. 

The Virginians inveighed against the Quakers, the Irish howled for 
revenge upon the English, the Marylanders sulked, the Scotch scoffed. 

“Don’t fret about it,” John placated Jane. “When they have to face 
the French, they’ll be Englishmen first and last, and forget that there 
is any difference among them in colony or religion.” 

“Well, I hope so!” she exclaimed in disgust. 

Thanks to the ubiquitous Pafe, Jane was one of the first to hear 
when the postmaster general, Mr. Franklin, came to see Braddock. 
“Not about letters,” Pafe returned a quarter of an hour later to report. 
Jane suspected Pafe of dividing his news in order to double his in- 
come, but she did not protest. “He be talkin’ bout horses,” Pafe said. 
“He goin’ ter get horses.” 

“Where is he going to get them?” 

Pafe shook his head stupidly. 

Jane was waiting at the bank for John when he returned from the 
fort. He had been present when Franklin promised to provide the 
needed horses and wagons. “He’s a man with a neat way of putting 
words,” John said, “and no fear of anything. He told the General he’d 
better get his soldiers other uniforms before they started into the woods. 
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The red coats, he said, were fine feathers that made fine birds, but also 
made them easier prey for the fowler.” 

He had also warned the General, John said, of the danger of a long 
line of soldiers through the forest, lest the Indians form ambuscades 
and cut the line like a thread in several places, too speedily for them 
to come up to each other’s support. 

“He’s right,” Jane said, troubled. 

“So he is. But it’s a chance we must take.” 

“Could we not make wider roads and bunch the men?” 

“If we were to wait till that was done, we might as well give up 
now.” 

“What did Braddock say?” 

“He’s an old campaigner; he knows that any strategy has its risks.” 

She saw Mr. Franklin next day, a plump man with a large head 
and a face of remarkable good humor. He appeared unaccustomed to 
a saddle, his legs stiff, his feet angling out from the horse’s side. But, 
John said, the appearance was deceiving. “He’s covered more territory 
through the colonies than ’most any other man. And,” he added, “he 
has a lot more to cover if he’s going to pry horses and wagons out of 
people.” 

But reports began coming in within the week. Franklin was suc- 
ceeding in getting horses. He gave his personal guarantee to pay two 
shillings per day for the use of each horse with packsaddle, propor- 
tionately more for team with wagon, the animals and vehicles to be 
returned to the owners at the end of the engagement, or to be paid for 
in full. There were those who considered it a profitable venture, there 
were others whose spirit of patriotism and sacrifice Mr. Franklin was 
able to arouse; when these two persuasions failed, he would, it was 
rumored, shake his head solemnly and declare, “Then I do believe Sir 
John St. Clair, the hussar, and a body of soldiers will come and take 
your horses, and without pay.” Terror of hussars, or the fear of losing 
their horses without making a profit, made this last a compelling 
argument. Thus, where all others had failed, Benjamin Franklin sent 
to Braddock some hundreds of pack horses and one hundred and fifty 
wagons with the horses to pull them. Jane felt that at last someone with 
some power was on their side, that things would surely begin to 
move. 

But getting the wagons solved only part of Braddock’s difficulties 
and there still was no movement toward getting out to engage the 
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French. St. Clair, the quartermaster general, had sent out part of the 
provincial soldiers to start the building of the road toward the Ohio. 
What had sufficed Washington the year before could not accommodate 
Braddock’s heavy artillery, and was far too crude anyway to suit the 
more refined taste of the General and his staff. But the provincials rose 
in protest against their taking on all the hard labor. Washington was 
called upon to placate them, to get them back at their work. The un- 
military duties were rightly the work of the colonials, he told them. 
Regardless of what they thought of the British soldiers, they were the 
trained men who had been sent over to fight. It was they who would 
face the guns of the enemy and win the battle; the battle, he added, 
that was to secure the lands of the colonials, their frontier homes. 

The colonials listened sullenly, and when he had finished went out 
mumbling to themselves. But they plugged on day after day through 
heat_and dirt and sweat, cutting a twelve-foot swath through the 
wilderness. They chopped down trees and dragged the giants away. 
They sawed stumps, uprooted impassably thick brush, laid logs in 
corduroy alignment over marshes. 

Despite the agitations of Washington, the council had not yet ap- 
proved the plan to supply the provincial companies with uniforms. 
Uniforms were important, he argued; it would be easier to get volun- 
teers if their dress could compare with the British uniforms, and 
Braddock was crying for more troops; and the disparity between the 
British dress and the shabby mended clothing of the provincials ac- 
counted for much of the resentment and dissatisfaction. The council 
agreed that all this might be true, but still they claimed they could 
not work out the means for supply. 

Fortunately for the colonials who had only rags to wear, it was 
summer and they had no need of warm clothing. The cobbler had 
more work than he could do to provide the men with boots stout 
enough to protect their feet for the long march over rough terrain. 
Too many of the men, however, losing all their wages at gambling 
or spending it for liquor, were still bootless. They wore bark or pelts 
cut to the shapes of their footprints and tied on with leather thongs. 
“An army should be provided with clothing and with guns and with 
horses,” John said. Far too many had only old nags that would not 
last a fortnight, and though supposed to provide their own horse 
furniture, a goodly lot of them had brought none at all. Or they lost 
what they had at cards. 
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The sale of articles and of liquor and tobacco was so profitable that 
Mr. Hollis now kept a large supply on hand. The room in the store- 
house had gradually become like a tavern; and when the soldiers 
could get across, they came over the river in droves. The wives came 
often, leeching on the soldiers, their husbands or the others; and 
Dorkey was always there. Hollis frowned his disapproval, but she 
was good for his business and he let her stay. 

Jane received a rapturous letter from her mother. Aunt Alice 
Burnaby, Mrs. Bell wrote, was acquainted with Sir Peter Halkett, 
who had accompanied General Braddock to America. He would re- 
member Aunt Alice, having met her only last year at a ball at Bath- 
hurst. “Sir Peter,” the letter continued, “was for some time in Disfavor, 
having refused the order of the Duke of Cumberland to war against 
Charles Edward, saying that Charles Edward had once released him 
from Imprisonment on Parole. The King, however, defended Sir 
Peter and so reinstated him in Public Favor. Now he is sent out with 
General Braddock. I do pray you shall meet him and give him 
Warmest Regards from your Aunt Alice Burnaby. His son also ac- 
companied him. Dear Alice remembers him in Dresses and Curls, 
walking with his Nurse at the Seashore one Summer.” 

Almost, her mother continued, she had been enabled to have Jane 
meet the commander of the expedition himself, “since the Son of one 
of Aunt Alice’s friends offered to buy the Commission at the Stagger- 
ing Sum of Eighteen Thousand Pounds. The Duke of Cumberland, 
however, appointed Edward Braddock. It is whispered about that 
Edward Braddock could not pay any such Sum, and must return this 
Amount to the Duke out of the proceeds of his American Expedition.” 

“So,” Jane commented, grimacing, “the General must win the battle 
if only to get himself out of debt. Perhaps we should remind him; then 
hed hasten.” No, she added, she had no intention of approaching Sir 
Peter Halkett with Aunt Alice’s doubtful claim to intimacy. 

John reached for the letter and read it through himself. 

“I have new respect for Colonel Halkett,” he remarked. “I rather 
wish Washington might read this, and realize that other men serve so 
strict an honor.” 

“Why?” 

“In the Articles of Capitulation, which we signed in all good faith, 
we agreed not to move out against the French, and yet here he is, 
himself out to the Ohio in direct violation.” 
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“Surely he'll not be criticized for that!” 

“Not by the English, to be sure. But the French can be expected to 
hold a different view. If we meet another such defeat, they'll have cause 
to be less lenient.” 

“But we shall not meet another defeat,” she declared. 

He set aside the letter and reached for his pipe. She watched his 
deliberate movement. And then she asked with an edge of sharpness, 
“You surely don’t doubt our success now.” 

“In war,” he replied, “anything can happen.” 

“Oh, you!” she exclaimed with irritation. “You always take the 
gloomy view. You're the only one who doubts.” 

“I have one companion,” John remarked dryly. “General Braddock 
is none too sure.” 

“General Braddock. That isn’t what he said in the letter Uncle 
Horace sent. He said he was going to drive the French from the Ohio 
Valley, and he seemed to be in no least doubt.” 

“Apparently matters have a new face at close range.” 

“But Colonel Washington knows this country, and the French and 
the Indians, and he foresees no difficulty at all. He says the French will 
be too occupied with Governor Shirley’s force in the north.” 

“Washington is not a colonel, he’s an aide. What he believes will 
have little effect.” 

“The General should listen to him.” 

“He does. They wrangle by the hour. But though the General knows 
this is a new kind of war and he must learn some of the peculiarities 
of the country and the Indians, he knows too that Washington is 
young and extremely limited in experience.” 

“You don’t have much respect for Washington.” 

“Jane lass, you are very young. When you get older you'll learn that 
respect should be seasoned with sense and with caution. Washington 
has the exuberance and the confidence of youth, he is smart, he’s 
ambitious and hard-working, he has influence and a great taste for 
the business of war; those are excellent assets. But General Braddock 
is three times his age and he knows many things Washington has yet 
to learn. For myself, if we had twice the army with Washington as 
commander, I should have no part in this campaign—having that 
little regard for virtue unseasoned by experience.” 

“What would you do?” she retorted caustically. “Go over to the 
French?” 
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The cabin was small and dim and warm and crowded. With a quick 
movement John got to his feet, as if the room were too small, too dark, 
too airless. He walked around, his quick, long, smooth strides silent 
on the skins that covered the floor. 

She watched him, and then she said, while she watched his face 
with searching intentness: “I hate the French.” 

He stopped beside her. The creases were deep in his cheeks. “You 
don’t trust me, do you?” 

She returned his gaze, hesitating before she spoke. Her mood lost 
its edge; she dropped her eyes and said with simple candor, “Not 
quite, I’m afraid.” 

A moment’s pause. He moved closer to her, cupped her chin in his 
hand. “Jane lass.” She had to look up. He shook his head and smiled 
a little. 

It was the closest he had ever come to open tenderness. She plunged 
her arms about his waist, pressed her cheek against him, held on with 
a kind of desperation. “John, John.” 

Maybe he does like the French, she thought wildly, maybe he would 
as soon be on the French side! ... But he’s mine, my man—that’s 
mel care... . 

The moment passed, and they sat again before the fire in com- 
panionable quiet. 


The skepticism which both John and Christopher had held about the 
Indians’ promises proved to be well founded: none of the Indians they 
had besought showed their faces at Will’s. Word had gone out to them 
that the army was assembled here and awaiting them, but they neither 
appeared nor sent a message. The northern Indians were aiding 
Governor Shirley in his campaign against Niagara, and the Delawares, 
from the banks of the Ohio, were as uncommunicative as hibernating 
bears. 

The only Indians that appeared were a hundred that came south 
with George Croghan. In appreciation, Braddock commissioned 
Croghan a lieutenant. These Indians had come down from the old 
and much traveled Indian trail which crossed Will’s Creek five miles 
north of the fort, and thus they approached the Potomac along the 
east bank of the creek. They encamped on a terrace there, across from 
the fort. 

These Indians, the first the British soldiers had seen in full regalia, 
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made a fascinating spectacle. And in turn the Indians were dazzled by 
the magnificence of the red and white and gold uniforms. Old Will 
wandered into the settlement in the midst of the mutual admiring, and 
he wanted a red coat. He was petulant, and finally he was demanding: 
all these red coats on his land, and he wanted one. Jane laughed, but 
she went about getting one for him. There was a uniform which had 
been discarded as too badly torn to mend. She patched it with part of 
an old red petticoat of hers and trimmed the patch with gold braid. It 
was a bit tight for Old Will, but he was happy. Teeny fed him up, 
John collected trinkets for him, and he went off into the dusk, a land- 
lord who had collected his rents, an old warrior with a beauteous 
garment encasing his overfull stomach. 

The next day the soldiers put on a show for the Indians. It was to 
impress them with the glory and the might of England, to awe and 
frighten them into alliance. The Indian braves with their wives and 
children watched spellbound the precision and splendor of the drilling 
while fifes and drums played martial airs. They were excited by the 
program of horse races; and when, finally, the soldiers fired three 
howitzers and three twelve-pounders in one ear-splitting blast, the 
Indians were won. 

In repayment, the Indians invited the soldiers to witness a war 
dance. So the following night soldiers and settlers crossed creek and 
river and joined in a semicircle opposite the forest. In the center, on 
a wide grassy space, two great fires were built, casting eerie shadows 
on the giant trees behind them. Between the fires sat men and women 
with drums made of deerskin stretched over brass kettles. There was no 
moon; the sky turned black, the stars were brilliant. The musicians 
began the beat of their drums in a strange pattern of rhythm. The 
sound, at first only loud and unfamiliar to white ears, soon became 
terrible in its power to arouse emotion. Jane clutched John’s arm and 
clung to him, letting his body shield her. The musicians started an 
unearthly chant, and Jane’s heart pounded. 

A frightful shouting from the forest. The onlookers caught their 
breath in fresh terror. Out leaped hideous painted figures, naked except 
for girdles of skins or beads, their flesh shining in the firelight. They 
flung themselves upon the ground, lowering their heads in exact, re- 
peated measure. Suddenly they were up again, shouting, prancing, 
swinging arms, their gleaming bodies lithe and nimble and quick. 

The tempo of the drumbeats and the chanting speeded, the move- 
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ments of the dancers became more rapid and more violent. Toma- 
hawks swung, scalping knives flashed, flesh-tingling cries tore the 
night air. Waves of panic, like enlarging ripples in a pool, spread 
among the spectators. 

When it was over and the Indians had vanished into the blackness 
of the trees and the fires were low, the soldiers and the settlers moved 
in groups uncommonly close. For several hours afterward there came 
across the river to the settlement sounds of commotion in the fort: the 
voices of the men in disputes and quarrels, the shouts of officers as they 
tried in vain to quiet and control them. 

But not all the tension and disorder was, as first believed, due to the 
soldiers’ fear at the displayed savagery of the Indians. Within a few 
days the Indian warriors were coming to the storehouse with handfuls 
of English coins to spend. One could see with eyes half-shut that they 
spent the rewards the soldiers paid for the use of their women. British 
coats and the colorful costumes of the squaws moved through the 
forests on both sides of the creek like gay-plumaged birds, in suc- 
cessions of trysts. 

Hollis would have disapproved, had he been less intent upon the 
gratifying profits for his goods. Almida’s tongue wagged incessantly; 
the soldiers’ wives were indignant or furtively amused. To Jane, it 
meant only that there was one more reason why the men could not be 
hastened away. 


Shortage of food supplies became more critical. Pennsylvania, it 
seemed, was going to do nothing to help; they were still too enraged 
that Braddock was not taking the northern route. If the Virginia 
gentlemen, they argued, were looking out for their own interests, then 
let Virginia carry the burden. And the men were grumbling more 
every day because their pay was not forthcoming. Braddock at last 
dispatched Washington to Williamsburg to fetch the money, four 
thousand pounds of the twenty thousand Virginia had voted toward 
the expenses of the war. 

“And now, I suppose,” Jane fumed, “we have to wait for that!” 

John went over to discuss with the General and his staff the matter 
of firearms. He took with him one of the plain rifles he had been turn- 
ing out, with a complete list of the weapons and ammunition avail- 
able; he took also a captured Charleville rifle; it would be a simple 
matter to prove comparative effectiveness. 
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Jane never did learn from him what happened at that meeting, 
but whatever it was, John was angry. It was so seldom he was roused 
to anger that she listened enchanted while he damned Braddock and 
blasted the English with plain and fancy profanity. 

At last she said, “I hate to have you angry with me.” 

He turned around. The remnants of his anger disappeared as he 
looked at her. “I never get angry with you.” 

“You haven’t yet.” 

He took a deep breath and sat down beside her. Another emotion 
moved him, and he was amused by it. “If I ever forget and get angry 
with you,” he said, “all you have to do is to bat those smoky eyes at | 
me.” 

“If I ever use wiles, I hope someone lays a tomahawk on my skull.” 

“You wouldn’t use your charms to gain a point?” 

“There’s only one thing in the world,” she told him with a sly smile, 
“that I ever wanted so badly I’d use seduction to win it.” 

He raised his eyebrow. “What was that?” | 

“You,” she said; and laughed, and was in his arms, clinging to him. 

“Ah, Jane, what a woman you are.” His hand was on her hair, 
holding her head close against his shoulder. 
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UARRELING IN THE fort was unabated. Fresh | 
causes constantly broke out. The British soldiers who had been as- | 
signed as guards to watch at the outposts of the road-cutting for any 
sign of marauding Indians protested the boredom of their tasks and 
made no pretense of alertness or efficiency; they wanted to be back in 
camp where their fellows were drinking and eating and playing cards 
and consorting with the squaws. The men fought each other over the 
squaws, there had been two nasty scenes between Indian braves and 
soldiers, the soldiers’ wives were complaining to the officers, a shoot- 
ing had taken place at the storehouse. Altogether the situation was so 
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serious that General Braddock and Croghan were forced finally to call 
the Indian leaders to council and request that they send their women 
and children home. With politeness equal to the General’s, the braves 
agreed, asking only permission to accompany them. This permission 
they could not well refuse, though as John told Jane, “Croghan con- 
fesses to doubting they will return.” 

Only eight Indians remained. Christopher Gist, returning to Will’s 
with his son, was discouraged and depressed that there were no more, 
that none of those he had talked with had come. Christopher, like 
John, was waiting now to go out with Braddock as guide; not only to 
direct the path they’d take through the valley, but to assist, when the 
men encamped, in directing them to creeks and springs, to caves and 
shelters, to sources of wild food. 

There was another fight in the storehouse. A private charged that 
Dorkey had. robbed him of his money. The private was drunk, and 
when the young lieutenant, with whom Dorkey had been seen more 
than was proper, hit him, the private fell, struck his head and was, the 
doctor feared, not going to live. 

One of the soldiers’ wives said, “She threw herself in the way of it, 
flirting with them all as she did.” And another said, “I wouldn’t put 
it past her to have pocketed his money, like he said.” 

Braddock warned Hollis officially that if such an incident occurred 
again, the soldiers would not be permitted across the river. 

“Mr. Frazier,” Hollis beseeched, “can you not use your influence 
with Eulit Ames to keep his wife at home?” 

“Tt will not be long now, and Eulit will be going out with me. We 
plan to reach Turtle Creek along with the head of the army.” 

Jane’s spirits lifted; this was the first time John had spoken with 
such confidence: Turtle Creek seemed less far away. 

But delays continued, and at last Braddock reached the end of 
dallying. A dozen reports of his rages came across the river in one day. 
He was roaring against the colonies’ failure to keep their promises, 
their utter disregard of their sovereign’s expectations; they were liars, 
he charged, and cheats; they were greedy and jealous and phlegmatic 
and should be left to the Indians, left to rot in the blood from their 
own scalped skulls. 

“He’s learning the bitter truth,” John said. “The colonies would let 
themselves be destroyed rather than give an inch to each other or work 
together.” 
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Braddock stomped the length of the fort cursing out the slothfulness 
of colonial soldiers, and declaring that if food and money had not ar- 
rived before two more days had passed, he would leave Fort Cumber- 
land, take his British troops, and repair to the coast and embark a 
vessel for home. 

The soldiers, brought to a high state of excitement, had reached a 
climax of drunkenness and disorder. The next morning, the General’s 
temper unabated, he ordered two hundred lashes for every soldier be- 
fuddled by drink, and when two were discovered with bottles of brandy 
stolen from the General’s private store they were flogged and left to 
die. 

All men were refused leave to cross the river. Obadiah, sent over by 
Mr. Hollis to take roast geese to the General and his staff, brought 
word of the angry, mutinous spirit that pervaded the fort. The Gen- 
eral had had the men drilling in the hot sun all morning, and less than 
an hour after the midday meal of Indian corn and bitter greens brought 
from the woods he had set them to drilling again, with full equip- 
ment. Three of the colonials had fainted, and Braddock ordered them 
dragged from the drill grounds and to be given punishment when 
they recovered. 

On this side of the river the settlement became infected with the 
unrest and the stifled dread; activities and conversations were un- 
naturally strained. 

Nat came back from his place with one last plea to Almida to return 
to their clearing with him. “It be safe now,” he told her, “and if yer 
come along after the soldiers, ’twill be as safe as a babe in its mother.” 

But Almida would not consent to go. She never had approved of it; 
she’d have greatly preferred staying back in Pennsylvania where her 
kinfolk lived like human beings, she asserted to all who would listen. 
“If him wants to git hisself scalped, I kin do nothin’. But look out fer 
the scalps of his young uns—fore God, that be what I do.” 

“Poor Nat,” Jane said to John. “When I think of him out there 
alone, cooking for himself, the long evenings . . .” 

“If I had his choice,” John said, “I’d choose the solitude rather than 
that splay-footed she-bear.” 


Heat struck the settlement in full force. The sun rose in a clear sky 
and it was hot by midmorning. “As if we had not enough already to 
make us suspect our Maker,” Jane protested. 
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And when John told her of the plan he and Nat and half a dozen 
other of the men had to strike off to the south to hunt, she begged to 
go with him. He would not let her; only men were going, he said, 
and they would be riding hard. He was adamant: “Not in your con- 
dition.” 

“T hate my condition!” she cried angrily. 

He left, and she went back to the cabin. The heat increased her 
misery. She was angry and discontent and irritated. Apathetically she 
did her chores, and then, too restless to remain longer alone, she 
walked about the settlement. 

The women in the cabins had prepared foods that could be eaten 
cool and had let their fires go out. Almida had taken her baby, a gross- 
featured little fellow, and gone to the blockhouse. The heat was less 
unbearable there than any other place in the whole of Will’s Creek. 
The other three Quandt children were playing barefoot at the river’s 
edge. She passed them and went into the forest behind the settlement. 

The heat had penetrated even the shade of the forest; the air was 
stifling. After an hour she started back. She was in the settlement 
when she heard the shot. 

At first she paid no heed; there was often target practice going on 
across the river. But this had been close at hand! She stopped and 
looked around, and so was the first to see Than’l run out of the 
Quandt cabin, his small face contorted with terror. 

Jane caught up her skirts and ran. 

In the cabin, Pafe was bending over Furley Ann. A red stain was 
spreading on the little blue dress. The head with its tossed fair hair 
lolled strangely on the hearthstone. 

Pafe looked up, agonized. “I din mean ter, I din mean ter,” he 
jabbered. 

Furley Ann was dead. 

Jane, sitting on the floor, the child’s head on her lap, saw Almida’s 
musket. “What were you doing?” she demanded sharply. 

“J jes’ be goin’ ter start Ma’s fire. I di'n mean ter.” 

She saw the wood shavings in the fireplace, the twist of tow. Pafe 
had been aping John, starting a fire with a flash of powder. 

“Didn’t you know the musket was loaded?” she asked angrily. 

“No, ’m.” 

“Your mother always keeps it loaded.” 

She wanted to go on and on, berating, scolding—to fend off anguish 
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with anger. But Pafe was frightened enough as it was; she must not 


persecute him. She went home and slowly washed the blood from her ` 


hands. 

The following hours were filled with sound and movement, with 
Almida wringing her hands and talking loud, with Mrs. Jones scream- 
ing through the settlement, scores of people crowding, questions, 
questions, talk, talk, talk. . 

Then the men returned. Jane would never ‘forget Nat’s face. The 
thin brown wrinkled face, the stricken eyes. He could not comprehend; 
he moved like a sleepwalker. 

“Nat,” Jane said, “Nat,” and took his hand and led him away from 
the others. 

He kept staring into her eyes. The ugly, dirty little man. She could 
not look away from him, and their gaze seemed like a cable running 
from one to the other. His brown eyes— She went beyond the velvety 
kindness of them, beyond the stare. She went deep, to the tragedy that 
lay below, stark and terrible and comfortless. 

Almida came for him. They buried Furley Ann before night on the 
hill behind the palisade. The oy came from the fort to render 
the service. 

Lying sleepless in the night beside John, Jane recalled Furley Ann’s 
exquisite little face, the small limp body, and for the first time the 
baby that she carried was real to her. Could it be, she thought tor- 
turedly, that Furley Ann’s death was a punishment to me? Could I 
be to blame? ... She went to sleep at last in a torment of misery. 
But she had a new feeling for the child in her. My child. She pressed 
her forearms protectively on her abdomen. 


The mount in the tower was the first to see the arrival of the 
Quakers. Five of them on plump amiable horses. They were coming 
from Philadelphia, having been delayed by the necessity of cutting 
roads to let their wagons through. Nearly a hundred wagons laden 
with flour and cheese and bacon, with tea and coffee and sugar and 
liquors and a quantity of other needed and welcome supplies. 

The mood of the fort changed; cooks flew into action, and soon the 
smoke of their fires rose in multiple drifts from within the palisade. 
The men devoured such quantities of food that the supplies which 
had seemed so generous a few hours before promised now only a 
limited period of ample feeding. 
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The General’s temper subsided, and plans for the campaign were 
resumed. Word came back from St. Clair’s road cutters that they were 
far enough advanced to permit the movement of troops. Five hundred 
men under Major Chapman were ordered to leave in the morning, 
taking with them two field pieces and fifty wagons. Others would 
follow according to developments here at the fort. 

The soldiers’ wives had feared that some of them would be for- 
bidden to follow, since six wives to a company was usually the maxi- 
mum number permitted to accompany the army on a march. There 
had been rivalry and spite work already afoot among them. But no one 
anticipated what happened: an order was posted forbidding any 
women to accompany the troops. 

A furor arose that resounded over the river. The orders stated that 
the dangers were too great, but the women declared themselves willing 
to countenance the dangers. The General, through his officers, countered 
with refusal to accept the responsibility for the fate that might befall 
women in this undertaking. Jane knew that the officers cared less about 
the dangers that might befall the women than about the difficulties al- 
ways rife among the women themselves, and the fear that their com- 
plaints against the hardships would undermine the discipline and the 
fortitude of the troops. 

But all this, Jane resolved, was not to affect her. John had declined 
the provincial commission offered him, and was serving as guide 
independently, without pay. She had no intention of considering her- 
self subject to the same orders as soldiers’ wives. 

But John, when he saw her packing, told her she could not go with 
them. 

“And why not?” 

“Tt’s too dangerous for you to travel alone.” 

“Yov’ll be there.” 

“Something might happen to me.” 

“Not you. Not John Frazier.” 

“You seem very sure.” 

“Perhaps’—she went on packing, her back to him—“perhaps because 
I half suspect you're in league with the French.” 

She was startled by the temper,of his reply: 

“By God! I sometimes wish I were.” He began to stamp across the 
room. “At least the French have sense enough to recognize what they’re 
up against. They know they have to fight the Indian way—only better. 
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The damned English—just because they’ve been conquering continen- 
tal Europe with one kind of strategy, they believe they can conquer 
the world that way. Unless they change their tactics, get down off 
their pedestals, they’re going to march themselves into the goriest 
slaughter the world’s ever seen.” 

Jane watched John stomping through the cabin. She liked the fire of 
it in him, the excitement, the adventure. Why, anything can happen! 
And we are in the heart of it, in the very kernel. Leave me behind? 
Not if I have to dress myself as a soldier and go out against John’s 
wishes and his will. 

He said nothing more about her going, but he did not oppose it. She 
would have to wait till all the soldiers had gone, she knew that, and 
they seemed in no great hurry to be off. But when they were ready to 
go, she would be behind them. 


More than a week passed since the first contingent of soldiers had 
left; General Braddock with the bulk of the troops was still at the fort. 
Washington returned with the four thousand pounds. He had traveled 
the 560 miles to Williamsburg in sixteen days, an average speed of 
thirty-five miles a day, without counting off the three days he had 
stopped over en route. The Governor had insisted he have a guard of 
eight soldiers on his return with the money; but he laughed when he 
told about it. “At the first sight of an Indian or a highwayman, those 
eight would have been off,” he declared, “and only luck for me if they 
did not take my money with them.” 

The men left at the fort received their pay, and went into an orgy 
of spending and gambling. 

John had gone across the river for another one of the interminable 
consultations with the officers. Jane, crossing the settlement from the 
spring in the evening, met Eulit and Dorkey. They were going to 
the storehouse and Eulit asked her to join them. Jane looked at Dorkey, 
the small white face, the downcast eyes, and knew that to Dorkey at 
least she would not be welcome. But she was restless and glad for 
anything to break the monotony; and besides, she found it amusing to 
annoy Dorkey. 

They sat at one of the tables that had been set up in the center of 
the room. The place was filled with men and a few of the wives, 
smoke and voices and the sound of cards and mugs and stamping 
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boots. It was interesting at first, but after an hour of it Jane was weary 
and choked with smoke, her ears throbbing with the noise. She would 
have excused herself and left had not General Braddock chose that 
moment to enter. 

He was distinguished looking, but his face was carved with lines of 
sophistication. The soldiers sprang to salute, the women paused in their 
giggling and their talk; card-playing and drinking ceased. The General 
made a gesture of easy elegance, bidding the men go on as before. 
Despite his severity in the training of his troops, he was a man of un- 
commonly little ceremony, and with more regard for his inferiors than 
most men of comparable rank or class. 

On his way to the counter that served as bar he was passing by the 
table where Jane sat. His eyes fell upon Eulit and he halted; laid a 
hand on Eulit’s shoulder. 

“No, do not rise,” he said. “I’ve just learned that you’re Lord Eckle- 
berry’s nephew.” 

Eulit, surprised, opened his mouth and swallowed air fee he could 
reply. “Yes, sir.’ 

Dorkey’s eyes, in a frenzy of astonishment, moved from the General 
to Eulit and back again. 

“But you will not join us?” Braddock was saying. “I should be 
pleased to make a place for you in one of our regiments. Your uncle 
and I have long been friends.” 

“Yes, sir. My uncle speaks highly of you, sir.” 

Braddock smiled and clapped Eulit’s shoulder again. “But not too 
highly, I dare say. We've had our words. But there’s no one I'd rather 
have across from me at a gaming table.” He started away. “Come to see 
me, lad.” 

Eulit got to his feet in a respectful good-by. He sat dowa again. 
Dorkey snatched at his sleeve. “What did he say? A lord? Your 
uncle?” 

She jerked back in her chair, lips parting, eyes scuttling from side 
to side. 

Jane watched, amused, reading the thoughts as their shadows crossed 
Dorkey’s face. The greedy contemplation of herself as married to the 
nephew of a lord! Herself a lady, the trappings of wealth. 

Her face changed. She turned upon Eulit, her lips whitening with 
fury. “Why did you not tell me!” 
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Eulit had no answer; he dropped his eyes. 

Dorkey went on: “Have you told them about me? Do they know 
you're married?” 

Miserably Eulit shook his head. 

“Why not?” Her voice was tight and high, her fingers curled like 
claws. “Why have you not? Are you ashamed? Ashamed of me?” 

If he says yes, Jane thought, she'll claw him to pieces. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t—yet.” : 

Dorkey began to smile, a wicked greedy smile. “But you must, you 
must do so right away.” 

Eulit did not answer. Dorkey’s mind scampered off in another 
direction: “Lord Ecken—Eckenberry, is it?” 

“Eckleberry.” 

“Eckleberry. Eckleberry. A lord— He must have a great deal of 
money... .” She turned swiftly to Eulit again. “Does he have chil- 
dren? A son?” She was a different Dorkey than Jane had ever seen; 
there was spirit and purpose in her, like a sudden crystallizing of a 
sluggish liquid. 

Eulit shook his head in reply. 

“Maybe,” she said, excitedly, “you'll be a lord yourself someday. You 
must write him, you must tell him . . .” 

When Eulit would give no promise that he would write, Dorkey 
announced shrilly that then she would do it herself. “I'll write him, 
Pil—” 

She jumped up and left the table. He looked helplessly at Jane. 


An 


HEY WERE INTO the second week of June before the 
last of the soldiers had gone. For days Jane and Teeny and Myrtle had 
been packing and preparing foods for the journey. Jane and William 
Fix had gone over the boxes and trunks and chests stored in the loft 
of the blockhouse. Eager to set up housekeeping as completely as pos- 
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sible, Jane added more and more to the stacks of possessions she was 
allocating. Into the Conestoga wagon went the household goods for 
the home at Turtle Creek. The cruder wagon which Henry and 
Teeny were to bring carried the articles and the food they would use 
en route. John was taking only the smaller tools for his gunsmithery. 
Bradley, suffering again his stomach disorder, would remain behind, 
and when he was able would resume the forging in the smithy at 
Will's. 

In the open wagon which Ralph was to drive was forage for the 
horses and for the two cows they were taking, also the heavier cooking 
vessels and a tent. There were twice as many things to add at the last 
moment as Jane had planned. But at last when, carrying the garments 
she would lay over her mattress in the Conestoga wagon, she went out 
the gates to the wagons, Teeny was just bobbing out from under the 
covering top, her face flushed from her exertion. 

“In they all be,” she called cheerfully. “It tuk tight scrougin’ tuh 
figger out, but us did it!” 

It was past noon; the last of the soldiers and the supply trains with 
the vast number of cattle were leaving the fort; they were to follow. 
John had gone on this morning and would join them en route in a 
day or two. Eulit went first in a covered wagon that concealed the 
stock of guns he carried. At the last moment, Dorkey had refused to 
accompany him. She would stay at Will’s, she said to Eulit, “till you’ve 
got me a place that’s fitten.” She has taken her ladyhood to heart, Jane 
thought, amused. 

Jane came next, on Maryland Maid. There was a place for her on the 
mattresses in the wagon if the travel became difficult or tiresome. John 
would not have permitted her to ride at all, because of her condition, 
had it not been that the trip behind the cumbersome supply train 
would necessarily be a slow one. In her saddlebags she had packed the 
medicines. The nurse who had sailed from England with the troops 
had still not arrived at Will’s and there would be only the doctors and 
the soldiers themselves to care for the sick. Jane would be prepared to 
assist when needed. 

Teeny and Henry drove the small wagon. Teeny had arranged her 
baby’s cradle behind the seat so that she could reach it without getting 
down. He was a good baby, but restless today and fretful with the 
heat. “The jouncin’ ‘Il calm his sperrits,” Teeny said and nudged Henry 
to hurry with the cows so they could get started. 
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Henry was tying the two cows to the back of the wagon. Suspended 
between the wheels were the wire cages with the rooster and the hens. 
Jane would allow none of this domestic clutter to mar the fashionable 
handsomeness of her Conestoga wagon. She looked at it with pride as it 
drew away, Bart in his green livery sitting the postillion horse, the long 
reins in his capable black hands. 

The travel was easy that first day. Jane’s blood raced with a spirit of 
high adventure. They passed hillsides white with laurel, and when they 
turned off the road a few paces for their evening meal they were in 
woods thick with ferns and flowers. The bright moccasin flowers 
rising from their beds of leaves, the fairy columbine, the frail blue 
harebells. Jane saw them all, and clutched her arms with rapture. 

There were Bart and Myrtle and Teeny and Henry to do all the 
chores, and William Fix to direct them to water and to arrange about 
the horses. At night Jane slept in a bed made comfortable in the 
Conestoga wagon, while under the wagon Bart and Myrtle had their 
mattress. Teeny and Henry slept on the seat and floor of the wagon 
they drove; William and Lem and Obadiah took turns watching and 
sleeping around the fire. 

The second day they moved more slowly. Apparently the soldiers 
ahead had caught up with the road cutters and were being held up. 
The men, more than two thousand of them, and the hundreds of 
wagons must make a line many miles long. Jane could picture it as it 
would look to an eagle: the long winding line of red-coated soldiers, 
of mounted rangers, of ragged, colorless provincials, the white-topped 
wagons, the open laden wagons, the cannon and coehorns and swivel 
guns. And here at the end her own Conestoga wagon with its new 
white top and its gay red and blue sides, the seven brown horses. 
The ride itself was thrilling; but add to it the thought that it led to 
her home at Turtle Creek! Oh, it seemed as if all her life she had 
known she would be going out there like this. Once I get there, she 
thought, I'll stay forever. She slept all night and wakened fresh and 
ready to go on. 

Teeny had guessed she was pregnant, but Jane bade her say nothing 
to the others. She felt well, and had no wish to be cautioned and 
warned and treated like an ailing ewe. 

The farther they advanced, the slower the train moved. The road 
cutters were being pressed all the time, but it was necessarily a slow 
task. Although the foot soldiers might have waded over the streams or 
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passed through the narrow paths in single or double line, bridges had 
to be built and the road made wide and level to permit the passage of 
the vast train of heavy wagons and artillery. Marshes that would 
present no great difficulty to the rest of the army had to be laid over 
with floors of logs. The officers were, John reported, impatient at the 
delay and vile-tempered. 

They reached the Savage Mountains and found themselves con- 
fronted with hardships that had been only vaguely foreseen. The deep 
jagged gullies and the steep ascents were almost impassable. It was 
there, for the first time, that Jane saw the use for which the seamen had 
been engaged: at the brink of precipitous descents they fastened their 
pulleys in the trees and hitched ropes to the wagons, thus holding back 
the weight of the vehicles and letting the horses set their own pace and 
pick their way. Once they were across the ravines, ropes from opposite 
ridges were fastened to the wagons, taking the major portion of the 
weight from the horses as they climbed. 

As Jane watched, one horse slipped on a loose rock. Panicked, it 
reared and plunged, broke the traces, became entangled in the ropes, 
and went down with a broken leg. Instantly a near-by soldier shot the 
beast; they took the harness from it, brought up a second horse from 
behind, and within a few minutes had the wagon to the top and on 
its way. 

That was not the only dead horse Jane saw; they lined the roads. 
The colonists had not, of course, sent their best horses, and many of 
the poor nags dropped exhausted by the way, or wrecked themselves 
and the rickety wagons they drew against jagged boulders or the 
tangled writhing roots, or went into a frenzy under the whiplashes of 
impatient soldiers when unable to pull their burdens through the bogs. 

They got over the Savage Mountains and made their first crossing 
of the Youghiogheny. The advance guard had reached Little Meadows. 
On the seventh day after their departure from Will’s, Braddock and 
his main body of troops joined them there. Washington, John reported, 
was incensed by the tortoise pace they kept; in seven days they had 
made only twenty miles. “He forgets,” John remarked, “that it took 
us fourteen days last year to make the same distance.” 

“But you had to cut through virgin woods,” Jane protested. 

“We had the Nemacolin Path to follow. But we were all working. 
Time passes more rapidly when you do not sit your horses nursing 
your military dignity and waiting for others to make your trail.” 
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John attended the council that was called at Little Meadows, and 
brought back the decision that was reached. Wahington had urged 
the division of the train: the troops to go ahead on a less well-leveled 
road, taking with them the small supply wagons, pack horses, and the 
lighter cannon, the rest of the road builders to follow them, preparing 
a better road over which Colonel Dunbar’s baggage train and heavy 
artillery could progress. Although Braddock disliked the idea of being 
cut off from his major supply line, he acceded, fearing that if he did 
not his men would be completely out of control. The Britishers, unused 
to wilderness and terrified of the snakes and wolves they encountered, 
many of the men tearing their flesh in efforts to relieve the awful itch- 
ing of the ticks, were already getting out of hand. This prolonging of 
the journey and the many hours of each day they must idle along the 
way were wearing down the morale and encouraging insubordination. 
A swifter pace would be of advantage on that score. 

“And where am I to be?” Jane asked quickly. “Surely not behind 
the baggage train!” 

John reminded her that whereas settlers might follow, no wives 
were allowed up with the army. 

She lifted her head. “I’m not going as a wife, I’m going as a nurse.” 

“No nurses either,” he admonished teasingly. 

“They planned to have a nurse, a woman. If she had arrived in time 
she’d be with them.” 

“TI wager she was past the age of charm and her weight might be 
computed by hundredweight.” 

“But if the men are sick, it will not matter just so long as there is 
someone to care for them, and to bring medicines.” 

“Come now, lass, you did not make yourself an authority on 
medicines in a day. And,” he added, “there'll be no need of midwives.” 

But she got her way at last; she would follow the first companies 
and precede the slow-moving baggage train. Eulit, with the wagon that 
carried the guns, would accompany her, also William Fix with several 
pack horses. Bart and Myrtle with the Conestoga wagon must neces- 
sarily follow the artillery; Teeny and Henry would do well to stay 
near them. Lem and Obadiah were to remain as guards with them. 
There would be less comfort for Jane, John warned her, than she had 
had sleeping in the Conestoga wagon with the slaves and servants to 
tend her. 

“Poosh with comfort,” she said. 
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The next day they passed the place in the great meadow that had 
been the ill-fated Fort Necessity. The French had burned the palisade; 
there were charred wood and rubble and bleached bones, but through 
it all buttercups spread like fairy gold, and the tall grass was only now 
turning brown in the summer sun. 

They turned north from there, and passed through a tract of gigantic 
pines; then into the Shades of Death, low and dreary country grow- 
ing up with great cypresses. Here the road was like a tunnel, the sky 
overhead blocked out by the interlacing branches of the giant trees on 
either side; there was dense gloom, and the enclosed heat made the 
moisture rise like steam from the wet earth underfoot. Everywhere 
were the blue flags and the spotted red-gold of the meadow lilies rising 
on their leaf-circled stalks. 

Now they approached Gist’s place. Jane would not confess to John 
how she looked forward to that. For one night at least she’d have a 
sleep under a roof, she’d be able to bathe, to wash her hair and change 
her clothing, and how thankful she would be for that after the days of 
mud and of clothes sticky with perspiration. 

The settlers had been out a month now, they’d have their gardens 
planted and their cabins in the process of restoration. The first clearing 
they’d reach, John had told her, would be Nat Quandt’s. John had 
ridden ahead to warn him to take in his traps lest the soldiers be caught. 

Poor Nat, Jane thought, and the recollection of him the day 
Furley Ann died struck at her heart. His solitude must be harder to 
heal than ever. She would stop a while and visit with him. 

They were upon the clearing before they realized it. A small log 
building, a garden. But the garden was trampled, and soldiers sat 
smoking near it. Jane felt a wave of anger at the trespassing soldiers. 
She rode up and demanded imperiously, “Is Mr. Quandt here?” 

The soldiers eyed her with insolent curiosity. One of their number, 
she observed, was stretched out beside them, pale and obviously ill. 

“Quandt?” they queried impudently. 

“Mr. Quandt owns this cabin.” 

“Did own it, yer mean,” one replied, and motioned to a mound of 
dirt a few yards away. 

It took Jane a minute to comprehend. That was a grave. 

“You mean,” she asked slowly, “he’s dead?” 

“E looked dead, right enough. Mebbe so you'd like us to dig ‘im 
up ter make sure?” 
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A second soldier with less humor but equal realism said, “Is ’ead 
was bashed in by the Hindians, and ’is bloody scalp was gone.” 

A third soldier suddenly flung his hands to his face. He began to 
shudder violently and to sob. “I can’t stand it, I can’t stand it. Oh, 
Gawd, ’ow’m I goin’ to git ’ome?” 

His companions pounded his back, blatting encouragements at him. 
“Ere now, don’t be a maouse.” “Up chin, brave feller.” 

Jane, her mind a confusion of shock and horror, rode on. She looked 
dazedly at the grave as she passed it, seeing with curious vividness the 
image of Nat when she had first been at Will’s, his warm brown eyes, 
his kindly dirty face; remembering the day she had seen him return— 
from here, from this very spot—and, crossing the river, call a greeting 
to his family, leap down and catch up Furley Ann, his cheek pressed 
lovingly against hers. Poor little Nat. 

She slept fitfully that night. Awake, she was grateful for William and 
his fire and his vigil. They were close enough to the encampments of 
the soldiers so that she could see the glow of their fires and hear oc- 
casional bursts of coarse laughter or cursing. 

John returned in the morning. Yes, he had seen Nat; he had ar- 
ranged for the soldiers to bury him. Too many soldiers had seen the 
body before it was buried, though; it was the first scalped body they’d 
seen, and Sir John and Colonel Gage had their hands full keeping any 
measure of discipline. A number of the men would have deserted had 
there been any way of retreat save through forests as terrifying to 
traverse as what lay ahead. 

“They’re out of liquor, too,” he said. “If we could only rum them up 
a bit, it wouldn’t be so bad.” 

He left her then. He and Christopher were to go ahead with two of 
Croghan’s Indians, scouting, and to choose the spot where they would 
make their second crossing of the Big Yough. 

This was Gist’s place they were approaching now. Two weeks since 
they’d left Will’s, and they were only forty miles away; John had often 
made it in a day. Would the next sixty miles, to Turtle Creek, take as 
long? 

The last hour of the ride seemed maddeningly slow to Jane. The 
condition of her clothing was becoming loathsome and unbearable. 
She'd have ridden on ahead, except that John had warned her that 
if she did not remain behind the last stragglers of Braddock’s troops, 
he’d send her back with Teeny and Bart and the others behind the 
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crawling baggage train. So she kept her impatience and her excitement 
in check. 

She saw the charred stump first, and in front of the remains of a 
house the telltale ring of Indian footprints in the crusted earth. She 
knew at once what it meant: Indians had tied a victim here and burned 
him to death. There was a fresh grave at the side. Two of them, three. 
Five. William questioned the soldier posted there. The Cassys, all of 
them murdered. 

At the next clearing where the cabin had obviously been set afire, 
though only a corner of it had burned, Jane ignored the soldier and 
rode around it. There, in the rear, bodies lay, piled one upon the other. 
Apparently burying had seemed a fruitless task, and they had merely 
been dragged out of sight. 

Jane rode closer, impelled to know the worst, though her flesh 
crawled on her bones. The boy was Hiram Deal, his distorted mouth 
with its split lip hideously agape. The Deals. Yes, she could make out 
the identity of each of the figures. Every scalp gone. It must be true 
that the French paid the Indians for each scalp they brought. But even 
the scalps of children! Jane thought, eying the smallest Deal with only 
a matted tangle of hair on the baby neck. 

The day was one of unending horrors. In their cabin the Barndollar 
women lay naked, sprawled upon the floor; the two babies, split in 
two, near by. Jane stood aghast. Enormous blue flies buzzed around 
the room and clustered on rotting flesh. The stench was so horrible 
it fascinated her, and she kept breathing it in. With a curious logicality 
of reason—like a body, suddenly headless, continuing its motions—she 
noted the mole on the thick white thigh of one of the women; an iden- 
tical mole on the identical thick white thigh of the other. So now she 
didn’t know, now she would never know, if one sister had had twins 
or if each had had a child. 

A sound. A step behind her. She swung around... William in 
the doorway. Suddenly it was all too terrible, too unendurable. She 
flew to him. She began to pound his chest with her fists, crying in wild 
hysterical passion. He stood motionless, gripping her shoulders, till 
the first wave of frenzy subsided. Then he led her to the Maryland 
Maid, and reached for her waist to help her mount. But she clung to 
the mare’s halter, she turned and rolled her face against the animal’s 
smooth-haired cheek, swinging her body in anguish, while uncontrol- 
lable tears poured out of her eyes. When at last she mounted the horse 
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she was sick with weakness and she trembled inside. She let William 
lead the Maid for a while. 


She had not seen it all yet. Every settler had been murdered. Mr. 


Oddie had been tied, sticks thrust into his body and set afire. His face | 


in death was a grimace of pain and terror. Their cabin was burned | 


and there were charred bones among the ruins. His wife and his 
mother. Had they witnessed his torture? And old Mrs. Oddie had 
said she’d never come to harm by fire or at the hands of Indians! - 

Jane’s imagination spared her nothing; she saw it all, every detail, 
as Clearly as if it had happened before her eyes. But she experienced no 
more emotion, nothing save a peculiar suspended horror. 

The Willsons. The Fannons, their little Maribelle lying broken 
across a woodpile. The Nards, strewn over the trampled ground that 
had been their home. But most horrible of all, and something Jane 
could not have borne had she not been made almost invulnerable by 
earlier sights, was one of the Nard girls, probably ten years of age, 
who had been found by the soldiers standing in a creek. Scalped. The 
top of her head a putrified mass of clotted blood and oozing moisture; 
her features sagging, the brows dropped over the eye sockets, cheeks 
hanging like empty pouches. 

Jane took her. She cleaned off what blood she could and wrapped 
a scarf tightly over her head, trying to gather up, as she did so, the 
flesh which, loosened by the cutting of the upper muscles, had dropped. 
The child’s tongue was dry and swollen. Jane held her across her lap 
and when William brought water she dropped it slowly into the slack 
open mouth. It filled the mouth and ran out. Jane wiped her finger, 
reached in and pushed down the back of the tongue. The child 
choked; Jane sat her up. The throat contracted, swallowed. Jane gave 
her more water, and now in what seemed a return to consciousness 
the little girl drank greedily. 

William hailed Eulit, who was passing. Eulit descended his wagon, 
tied the horses, and came to them. He looked down at the child, heard 
William say she’d been scalped, stared for a moment at the dirt and 
blood stains on her hands and arms, strangled on his breath, wheeled 
and vomited. 

He was abject with apology when he turned. His face was a sallow 
green, and his hands shook. He had seen the ruined houses, heard that 
the inhabitants had been murdered by the Indians; but though he had 
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seen none of the intimate horror Jane had seen, he was shaken beyond 
endurance. 

Jane looked at him and thought with unaccountably clear reason, 
It’s like John said, Eulit hasn’t the spine to face adversity. 

She and William washed the little girl’s hands and arms, sponged 
her face. Jane used William’s knife to cut off her dress, and though 
she'd have liked to remove also the rotting undergarment into which 
the child was sewed, she had to be content merely to cover it with a 
clean shawl. 

By then it was nearing sundown and they encamped for the night. 
Food was objectionable. Jane had to make herself swallow it; she 
must not risk becoming weakened or ill. Just before dark when the 
stars in all their pristine clarity dotted the tiny patches of sky visible 
through the branches of the great trees, Jane went to the stream to 
wash. Eulit and William sat within the light of the fire, the child on 
a bed of boughs and straw near by. 

Jane, her bodice unfastened and hanging from her waist as she 
washed chest and arms, heard a faint crackle of underbrush across the 
stream. She froze into immobility, eyes and ears alert. A soft rustling 
sound. Either a snake or a small and stealthy animal. A tiny muted 
musical sound, like faint high humming. Jane saw movement in the 
brush. The branch of laurel moved. A face. 

“Old Mrs. Oddie!” Jane exclaimed aloud. 

“Good evening,” the old lady sang out cheerily in her high, aged 
voice. 

She crossed the stream on stones. She was not hungry, she told them 
blithely as she joined them within light of the fire, she had had her 
supper. She made an airy gesture in reply to their inquiries; she had 
eaten berries and nuts and rich purple plums, she said. She was thin, 
as always, yet she looked well enough fed, and her eyes were bright. 
Her clothes did not look soiled, and her shoes were whole. 

Yes, she told them, she knew about the death of the others. But it 
did not trouble her, for, as she said, she had always known it about 
them. For herself, she added, neither Indians nor fire could hurt her. 

She looked—unmoved, but with compassion—upon the child lying 
in sleep or stupor near by. “Tis as well,” she commented, and seating 
herself upon the ground, began to prattle of plants and the woods. If 
it had sense, Jane did not know; she could not listen to words so out 
of mood with the experiences of her day. 
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In the morning they fixed a bed in Eulit’s wagon for the child. S 
rode behind the wagon, watching for movement or listening for sounds: 
she could not have much hope for saving her, yet if the child roused? 
enough to take food she would be ready to give it to her. Mrs. Oddie 
rode in front beside Eulit. Her feet did not touch the floor of thet 
wagon, and she sat swinging her legs and humming softly. 

They reached the Great Crossing of the Youghiogheny. The cla ; 
had rigged two foot bridges with ropes to which the soldiers could| 
cling as they crossed. There were also three floors made of logs and] 
bound together by ropes on which soldiers were ferried across. The: 
seamen stayed on behind to make stouter ferries on which they would] 
be able to pass over the baggage and artillery that was to follow. 

The heat grew worse, and the soldiers, John told them, still were: 
unmanageable. Washington had fever, and Braddock, at Dr. Craik’s. 
insistence, refused to let Washington accompany him. He was in a 
tent off the side of the road: John pointed it out to Jane. Washington > 
was to remain there, his man with him to care for him, until the bag- 
gage train came; then he was to ride in a covered wagon till he was! 
well. 

“He is wild at being thus out of things,” John said. “But the General” 
has promised to send for him in time to take part in any fighting. He’s 
a plucky one and fool for a fight. Here! Where you going?” 

She was already off the Maid, and reaching into her saddlebag. He 
reined Vango around and came back to her. “What you doing?” 

“I have powders here. I’m going to cure Mr. Washington’s fever.” 

“Come now,” he said, teasing her, “would you pretend to know 
more than Dr. Craik himself?” 

“But these are Dr. John powders, and they work miracles.” 

She took out a small packet. “You tie the Maid,” she said, and went 
toward the tent. 

“Beware that you do not poison him,” John called after her. She 
tossed her head and walked on. 

Washington’s man met her at the entrance of the tent. He turned 
back in when she had made known her mission. No, he said, return- 
ing, the Colonel could not see a lady in his predicament. Would she 
permit him to carry a message? 7 

She gave him the powders and the directions for their use. “He 
thanked her and she left. She lifted her head and averted her eyes from 
John’s face as she mounted the Maid. She knew he was grinning at 
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her. No matter, she assured herself, he will see: once we are at Turtle 
Creek, people will come to me. ... 

The next time John returned, he had been to Turtle Creek. 

“So far north!” Jane exclaimed; and then she choked with excite- 
‘ment. “Then it is not so far away. Is it all right?” 

“It’s still there,” he told her. “The house is untouched.” 

“Oh, John, how can I wait to get there!” 

“Try waiting a minute at a time,” he said. 

He had encountered no Indians, had seen only the places they had 
recently camped. “Only a handful of them together by the tokens, no 
more than small spying parties.” 

“Do the French then know we're coming?” 

“They know were coming, and the number of our men and the 
amount of our artillery and I daresay they can even take back the 
‘recipes by which we cook.” 

“So,” Jane declared, “Mr. Franklin was wrong in guessing the line 
‘would be cut through.” 

: “It happens thus.” John cast her a quick look, his eyebrow raised. 
“Now, don’t go figgering you’re smarter than Benjamin Franklin; it’s 
just one of the unforeseeable, reasonless circumstances.” His forehead 
wrinkled and he said speculatively, “Why they haven’t taken advantage 
of their opportunities, I declare I don’t understand.” 

“It will be like Washington said,” Jane remarked, her gray eyes 
lighting. “The French are afraid of an army this big. They’ll run away 
hile they’re still whole.” 

_ John paid her little attention; he was thinking his own thoughts. 
me they’re waiting at the river,” he muttered thoughtfully. 

Every day now they were passing more soldiers left behind till the 
baggage wagons came to carry them. There was little she could do for 
fs. men—give them powders or potions, encourage them to eat, 
clean and bind their wounds. Mrs. Oddie, who might have been of 
help, did nothing at all. Jane was vexed, for nursing itself was not in 

the least to her taste, and yet she dared not forsake it since she had 
used the excuse of it to her own ends. William accompanied her every 
Moment, not trusting the men to respect her, even though they were 
ill. 

_ Most of the men were down with the bloody flux from the diet of 
salt meats—salt gammon, salt pork, salt beef. Some had ague, some 
had developed hacking coughs and could keep down no nourishment. 
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She saw three whose feet or legs had been amputated, they havin 
scraped the spots where ticks had burrowed and then not knowin 
till too late that their flesh had rotted in their boots. One soldier was 
swollen and black from snake bite; another had blown his arm to bits 
while playfully shooting at targets along the way with his comrades. 

“I hope that teaches a lesson,” John said in irritation. “Three times 
now weve dashed ahead thinking the forward soldiers had encoun- 
tered the enemy, only to find them laying bets on their marksman- 
ship.” 

The Nard child in Eulit’s wagon regained part of her wits at in- 
tervals, crying out with remembered fear, conjuring for them some of 
the frightful scenes of the Indians’ raid, the pillaging or torturing, the 
demoniac shouts and dances. Never again, Jane thought, will I be 
able to look upon an Indian without horror and despising. . . . Yet,” 
she continued to herself, there was Old Will, the harmless, didis old 
fellow. And Climbing Bear, stupid and slothful, but certainly neither 
terrifying nor loathsome. And Shingas, the Delaware chief, who had 
been of so noble a solemnity. The eight warriors of Croghan’s who 
remained with them were, John told her, loyal and capable, and of in- 
estimable value. They beat through the woods ahead of the most for- 
ward of guards and road cutters; and, knowing Indian habits and 
hiding places, it was they who had flushed out the few small spying | 
parties, thus saving the soldiers from the kind of attack which, how- 
ever small, might be the start of a stampede of panic among the al- 
ready unnerved Britishers. 

Two of Colonel Gage’s men had been killed by Indians, John said, 
but that was all. They had stolen a bottle of the officers’ brandy and 
gone off in the woods, beyond the outposts, to drink it. There had | 
been only one outcry, and the guard, summoning two of the Indians, 
had gone out to investigate. They buried the two scalped soldiers 
where they lay, and none of the others had learned about it. 

The Nard child died and they buried her. Jane was more disturbed 
by the experience than she had anticipated, and John ordered her to 
remain two nights and a day in a natural clearing just beyond the 
burial point. He left in the morning but promised to return that night. 
Eulit went on also, since John wanted to have the guns at Turtle 
Creek as short a time as possible after the army reached that point. 
Old Mrs. Oddie declined to go on with Eulit, preferring to stay with 
Jane and William. They did not argue the point with her; she could 
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either ride one of John’s substitute horses, or she could ride behind 
William or Jane. 

Across the road from the clearing where they were camped was a 
sick tent with ten soldiers and an attendant. Jane and William went 
over for an hour before dark and promised to return in the morning 
to do whatever they could for the sick. William did the cooking for 
the three of them in their clearing. Mrs. Oddie made no offer and no 
move to help; instead, she flitted off into the woods. Before the meal 
was served she returned, her skirt held out before her. She had some 
of her “rich purple plums,” which were, indeed, only hackberries and 
nuts. She took one of the wooden bowls laid out and in a few minutes 
returned with it half filled with honey. 

By midafternoon of the next day Jane was becoming anxious to be 
on her way; but John had exacted the promise that she would stay till 
he returned, and William therefore would not aid her in leaving. 

“But I felt ill yesterday,” she protested, “and a promise made when 
you are ill is not really a promise.” 

He shook his head obdurately. She took his refusal with good grace, 
went to the stream to bathe, and returned in better spirits than she 
had been for days. 

John brought them fresh meat when he came. He had killed a deer 
and the General’s cooks had butchered it. He brought also some po- 
tatoes from the officers’ stores. They buried these in the sunken bed of 
coals to cook, while the meat, wound on a stick and hung over the 
coals, roasted slowly, its juices dropping and sizzling. 

Jane ate ravenously. After supper she said to John, “Let’s go on now. 
Let’s catch up with the others.” 

“You need your sleep.” 

“We could sleep up ahead,” she begged. “It wouldn’t take us long 
to get there. Please, John. I cannot bear to wait!” 

“Patience, lass, patience.” 

She clenched her fists. “Don’t keep saying that to me. I don’t want 
to be patient!” 

He shook his head and repeated what he had said once before: 
“Sometime, lass, you'll have to learn patience.” 

“It needn’t be now.” 

Old Mrs. Oddie, who sat close by, nodded her head with curious 

_ emphasis and said in a thin, high singsong: “When the morning is 
red and another is dead, she will have patience, patience... .” 
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It discomfited Jane and she said no more. 

Mrs. Oddie made up her own bed again at the edge of the woods. 
William slept near the horses. Jane and John sat side by side in the 
center near the fire. The night was warm and they had no need of the” 
warmth, yet there was undeniable cheer from this watcher’s fire. They 
were only two or three days’ travel now from Turtle Creek, even at 
the army’s slow pace. 

“Two more days!” she exclaimed. “Oh, John!” 

“Don’t float your hopes,” he warned her. “Many things may happen 
between now and then.” 

Twenty miles ahead of them, in the crotch of the Y formed by the 
merging of the Monongahela with the Allegheny, lay Fort Duquesne. 
The army’s course, parallel to the Monongahela, would lead them 
directly to the fort. But between them and the Forks lay a steep climb, 
dropping to the jagged, tortuous ravine through which flowed Turtle 
Creek; so it had been decided that the army should take advantage of 
the excellent fording provided at Sugar Run and should cross the 
Monongahela, march for six miles along the wide flats on its west 
bank, and then recross below the mouth of Turtle Creek. 

“That will bring them out on my pasture,” John said, and added 
grimly, “if they get across.” 

“And why should they not?” 

“If the French have any sense at all, they'll attack at the fording. A 
hundred men could halt our whole army indefinitely.” He shook his 
head and went on speculatively, “If I had there now the stores I 
packed out last year, I could make myself a fortune.” 

They talked for a while of their plans, of what they would do if— 
God willing—they did get to John’s house. They would settle their 
living quarters and send William and others of the men back for the 
goods still stored at Will’s, and for an enormous order of supplies from 
the coast. With this road now for traveling there was no limit on 
what they’d be able to bring—and surely there'd be no scarcity of 
settlers to buy. 

John had already talked with two of the seamen and they had 
agreed to spend a year in service for him. “At a fancy price,” John said, | 
chuckling, “but ’tis fancy work they do, with their ropes and gear, and ` 
that’s fact.” j 

John was not too pleased with the way matters went among the 
men. The British regulars were getting more critical of the colonial 
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soldiers and the rangers all the time. The colonials, to get back at 
them, recounted real and imaginary instances of Indian brutality, de- 
lighting in the royal soldiers’ terror; but, unfortunately, frightening 
themselves as well. So all the men were edgy and unstable. “Just one 
Indian raid in the night, and it might throw them into pandemonium. 
I'll be glad when we get out of these damned forests.” 

The fire was dying and they were drowsy ... when they were 
brought to alertness by the swift clumpiting of a horse’s hoofs. Jane 
sat up. John reached for his rifle, and his long limber legs bent under 
him to thrust his body erect. The guard by the sick tent and John 
converged upon the road as the lone rider came into view. 

A small man in ranger dress. He reined his horse to a stop. For a 
moment the three waited in tense watchful silence. 

The rider suddenly dismounted, sliding smoothly from the saddle, 
and took a step toward John. 

“Mr. Frazier.” 

That voice . . . a girl’s voice . . . Dorkey. 

Glory be! Jane thought. Now what under the blue heavens . . 

John signaled to the guard that it was all right, and Dorkey walked 
beside him to the fire. 

“Hello, Dorkey,” Jane said flatly. 

“Hello.” 

She eyes me like a wary cat, Jane thought; and then laughed in- 
wardly, realizing that she in turn was eying Dorkey like a wary cat. 

John threw fresh wood on the fire. Jane sat on one side of it and 
Dorkey seated herself on the other. As the flames flared up Jane could 
see Dorkey’s face streaked with dirt or dye. Her hair was pushed up 
under her hat. She was frightened or nervous: her hands trembled and 
she held her lower lip tightly between her teeth. Her flat chest, Jane 
thought, suits her masculine pretense. 

Dorkey volunteered no information, but as John questioned her she 
replied—directly but with a minimum of details. 

She had traveled from Will’s, a distance of more than ninety miles, 
in four days. Starting out with settlers who came through the settle- 
ment, she had left them to travel at the heels of an express rider. Yes, 
she had seen Teeny and Henry Twait and the Negroes in the big 
wagon. Yes, they were all right. But today she’d lost the express rider 
and had come on alone, afraid to stop where there were soldiers and 
afraid to stop where there were none. Where was Eulit? 
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They would overtake him near Turtle Creek, John said. In the 
meantime, Dorkey could ride along with Jane and William. 

John missed the quick vexed look Jane turned upon him. He was 
asking Dorkey if she had eaten. No, she had not. 

“My wife will find something for you. Jane . . .” He turned mean- 
ingly toward her. 

Jane rose and went to the stump where the food had been set. Her 
mouth was drawn tight. Damn that Dorkey, she thought, why can’t 
we let her starve? i 

She took the piece of venison that was left, a potato now cold, a 
bowl of mulberries. There was one square of johnnycake, so dry it 
would fall into a thousand crumbs when you bit it. She took that too. 

John had shown Dorkey to the spring, to drink and to wash. Jane 
set the food down by the fire and as John returned she glared at him 
and said, “Now if I just had a few grains of poison to add . . .” 

Chuckling, John lowered himself to the ground beside her and 
pinched the lobe of her ear. 

Dorkey ate every bite. She did not lose a crumb of the johnnycake; 
what she did not toss into her mouth from her cupped palm, she 
picked from the front of her shirt and consumed one at a time. 

She had little news from Will’s; she was vague about her reason for 
joining them. The soldierless atmosphere of Will’s, Jane thought, prob- 
ably had more to do with it than anything else. 

When the last crumb had been found and plucked and devoured, 
Dorkey lay down, curling on her side, and was asleep. 

Jane dozed off a while. But her rest was uneasy. She roused, aware 
that words in a rhythmic pattern were repeating themselves through 
her mind. She spoke them under her breath: the old woman’s words, 
“When the morning is red and another is dead .. .’ What had she 
meant? l 

There had been that unforgettable red morning, when she had ex- 
pected to go into the back country with the others. She had first seen 
John that day. And Edward had died. Thats what the old lady meant, 
that October day almost two years ago. She had been waiting ever 
since then for life to go as she wanted. Patience? she wondered. She’d 
had to wait, and she had waited, that was all. She sighed deeply. 
Wasn't that Patience enough? 
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N THE MORNING, while William and Jane prepared 
breakfast, Dorkey slept on. How could she sleep through the noise and 
activity! They made no pretense of being quiet; and once Jane, step- 
ping around the fire, almost stepped on the fingers of her outflung 
hand. She paused an instant, staring down. She heard John cluck his 
tongue. When she looked up, he grinned and shook his head. 

They had to shake Dorkey to waken her for breakfast. The dye with 
which she had smeared her face to make it look masculine had turned 
slightly purple and gave her, Jane observed, the appearance of one 
suffering heart complaint. 

Breakfast over and the packing done, William began to saddle the 
horses and John was sitting on a fallen tree trunk absorbed in the re- 
pairing of Jane’s saddle. Jane said to Mrs. Oddie, “You can ride Bess, 
she’s gentle.” But Mrs. Oddie declined. She was not going. “TIl just 
stay here,” she said cheerfully, “till you return.” 

“We're not going to return here,” Jane told her. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, nodding in her weightless, continuous way. 
“Yes, before the moon changes, you will return—like bloody animals, 
plunging. Oh, yes.” 

The addle-pated old woman! Jane walked away in disgust. She 
stopped in front of John. “Do you believe it, John?” 

He went on with his task. “I don’t know.” 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, “you don’t think the French have a chance 
against our army?” 

He only shrugged. Jane flashed him an angry glance. Then she said 
with wry impatience, “That quiddly old woman! Why do I listen to 
her?” 

“Why do you?” John asked, his emotionless tone sounding insolent. 

“John Frazier, you madden me!” 
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He looked up with a ridiculous expression of mock innocence. 
“Why? I did nothing.” 

She flung about and left him. She was swept with fury. That John— 
damn him! He makes me wait, he makes me get food for that little 
strumpet, he discourages me, laughs at me... . 

She went to Maryland Maid, picked up the saddle laid out for Wil- 
liam’s horse, threw it across the Maid’s back, fastened the girth, and 
was mounting her when John came. 

He caught the bridle. “Where are you going?” 

“Pm going on.” 

He was no longer teasing, no longer amused; he was solemn and 
determined. “Get off that horse.” 

“I shan't.” 

“You'll go with the rest of us, and your horse properly saddled.” He 
reached up with his free hand, caught her arm, and swung her off. 

She regained her balance and faced him, blazing. “You can’t do that. 
I won't have it.” 

Ignoring her, he unsaddled the Maid and gave her flank a friendly 
slap. He led the mare to the tree stump, picked up her own saddle, re- 
paired now, and put it on. Jane stood against a tree at the edge of the 
clearing, her arms folded across her chest, watching him defiantly. 
Let him saddle the Maid, let him order her about, she would pay him 
no heed. 

“Here you are,” he called to her when the mare was saddled—as 
carelessly as if there had been no altercation. 

She braced herself. I'll refuse, PII— And if I refuse? What then? 

She could do nothing but mount the Maid and ride out with the 
others. It irked her unbearably, but she had no choice. Her head was 
tilted high, and she kept her mount as far as possible from the others. 
He should know she was angry with him. But John seemed not to 
notice. Only Dorkey eyed her keenly from quick, observant little dark 
eyes. 

Jane drew up and rode beside John as she customarily did. She hated 
Dorkey. More violently than she had ever hated anyone. Just let them 
ask me to do one more thing for her, the little tart, just let them ask 
mee 


Three times as they rode along Dorkey asked John about Eulit. John 
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had little to tell her except that Eulit was in the wagon, ahead, by the 
soldiers. Dorkey seemed to grow anxious. It isn’t possible, is it, Jane 
wondered, that Dorkey has discovered a longing for Eulit? Or does she 
suspect he might have a few shillings left in his pocket? 

In a short time John was bidding them good-by, preparing to go 
ahead. He cautioned them to move slowly on account of Dorkey’s 
horse; it was a fine animal, and after the ever tiring trip it must be 
handled with greatest care. Jane gave her a glance that she hoped 
would scorch her soul—if the little tart had a soul. 

A dozen wagons passed them during the day. These were drawn by 
the army’s best and speediest horses. As one of the drivers explained, 
they had lost so many of their horses, there were no longer enough to 
draw the wagons; so the able beasts were to move wagons ahead, 
leave them in some spot beside the road, and then be ridden back in 
the night to bring up other wagons next day. 

Jane was indignant. With that kind of treatment, soon they’d have 
no horses at all. 

Two days they jogged along. Dorkey, trailing along behind, had 
nothing to say. When they encamped she did what chores she was 
given, she ate what there was; Jane ignored her, even forgot her hours 
at a time that she was with them. 

Jane herself grew sick with weariness and with the damp, dim heat 
of the forests; her clothes were sodden and matted to her body; even 
the thought of food nauseated her. Drearily, reluctantly, she ministered 
to some of the sick they passed; not much more than meaningless ges- 
tures. It couldn’t be much farther, she told herself. Where was John? 

The soldiers that passed appeared fatigued and disheartened, some 
of them desperate. She heard them at night, roistering and quarrel- 
ing. William had not slept for two nights, but kept constant watch 
by the fire, his gun loaded and ready across his knees. 

“But William, you need your sleep,” Jane protested. 

“I sleep in the saddle.” 

They were getting close to the soldiers, and so must keep their 
horses to the slowest pace. 

John returned, tense with wrath. Jane’s cry of greeting died on her 
lips. 

“Come,” he said. 

“Where are we going?” 
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“There’s a place we can camp.” 

They sped their horses, rode on past the soldiers. John went first, his 
head averted; then Jane, and Dorkey in her masculine garb, William 
close behind, grave and watchful. Jane was glad, of course, to be mov- 
ing ahead with some haste, but why? she wondered. What had hap- 
pened? Why was John angry? 

It was a long ride, past the army and the engineers. At the head of 
the train of wagons, halted now for the night, they saw Eulit’s wagon. 
It was Dorkey who spotted it, though how she could tell it from the 
others in this dim light Jane could not guess. It was drawn off at the 
side of the road. 

Dorkey urged her horse past Jane’s and turned off the road. John 
called out once to summon her back. Jane said, “Oh, let her go.” The 
three of them went on. Jane turned in her saddle once and saw Dorkey 
reach the wagon and dismount. 

The trail they climbed was the one cleared by John and over which 
he had so many times traveled to and from his post; it was a clearing 
wide enough only for a horse with laden packsaddles. As they gained 
the top of the ridge John cut off to the left. The place where they en- 
camped was near the steep bluff that dropped to the Monongahela. 

The night was stifling. They did not build a fire; they ate the dry 
cornmeal and washed it down with water. 

“Now,” Jane said, “tell me what has riled you.” 

“Tve got my belly full at last,” he said. “Those damned English!” 
He was no longer serving Braddock as guide and he had told him so. 

Two things had happened this very day, and they were two more 
than he could stomach. Washington had come up in a covered wagon 
and implored Braddock to let him go out ahead with Gist and John 
and Croghan accompanied by the Indians and the mounted rangers, 
to establish the route and scare off any lurking enemy. Braddock had 
shouted that he’d have no “half-drilled ranger scum” setting his 
routes. He would not listen when Washington urged him at least to 
do something about the red coats of his soldiers. The Indians who had 
been sent out to spy upon the French fort had returned with the scalp 
of a French officer they had encountered and Braddock had flown into 
a rage. “Of course,” John said, “his nerves are on edge—as whose are 
not? He fears that such a gory trophy might throw his soldiers into a 
panic, but he had no right to treat the Indians as he did. 
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“And I tried to tell him about the state of his men’s guns,” John 
said, “but he thinks he won’t even use guns, that the mere sight of his 
mighty English army will strike such terror to French hearts, they'll 
flee. What sense he showed before, he has lost along the way. He'll 
listen to nothing that ‘verminous ignorant colonials’—such as Chris 
and myself—may say. Dammit, this is our war, for our interests. We’ve 
dug and chopped and scouted and sweat blood—but no, it’s his soldiers 
in their ridiculous finery who will march ahead, afraid lest someone 
else might claim any of the honors. Well, he can use some of his pre- 
cious redcoats to do the guiding too. I’m finished.” 

John and William would take turns at watch. “We'll need what 
rest we can get,” John said, and spread out the blanket for Jane 

The advance guard under Colonel Gage was to go out during the 
night and take the fording, hold it while St. Clair’s engineers prepared 
the banks for passage, and then while the soldiers crossed at that point 
the advance guard and the engineers would go on up to the second 
fording. 

“If they take it without battle,” John said, “we'll go to the house 
from this side.” The high bluffs on this eastern bank of the Monon- 
gahela would serve as an excellent post from which to view their 
progress. 


The morning was bright before the sun was up. Jane rode with 
John and William to the top of the bluff. Looking down, they could 
see the advance guard marching to the second fording place—which 
meant they had taken the first crossing and the soldiers would be 
following them shortly. 

The advance passed beyond their range of vision. They stood, the 
three of them on the bluff, straining their ears for the war cry of an 
Indian or the firing of a French gun. 

There was neither. 

The sun came up, a blazing yellow ball. The main body of troops, 
now visible below, wheeled, faced about; fell out of ranks. 

Jane looked at John, and his expression verified the relief she had 
felt. “All right,” he said, “we can go. We'll be established in the house 
before they cross the river.” 

They turned toward the horses. Dorkey appeared from the woods. 

“Mr. Frazier,” she called breathlessly, as if she had been running, 
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but Jane had a strange feeling she’d been standing there watching 
them. 

She beckoned to John. Jane watched, provoked, while he went to 
her. Was John too going when she crooked her finger? 

They spoke together, Dorkey in brief urgent phrases, too low for 
Jane to hear. 

John returned to Jane. “I’m going on.” 

“TIl go with you,” she said quickly. - 

“No, you come along after, with William. . . . And, William—” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“See that Mrs. Frazier takes the trip slowly.” 

Men 

John swung on his heel, mounted Vango, and disappeared into the 
trees where Dorkey had stood. Jane ran to the edge of the woods, just 
in time to catch a glimpse of him as he vanished through the trees. 

“William, we must go after him.” 

“We'll wait, Mrs. Frazier.” 

Her fingers tightened in fury. Dorkey. Damn her. What “ane she 
have said to isin that he would go off like that? Why was her com- 
ing so stealthy? Did she not want us to know she was there? Had she 
been listening? But why? They had gone off in the direction of Turtle 
Greek i. 

If he climbed a tree, William was saying, he would see plainly what 
was happening at the second fording place, by Mr. Frazier’s house. 

“Then do climb it,” she said shortly. 

William’s thin, dark-clad figure was incongruous as he climbed 
rapidly up the tree and disappeared into the branches. 

An idea struck Jane, and she acted upon it in the same instant. She 
untied the Maid, mounted her, struck her flank, and was galloping 
into the woods the way John had gone. 

John had no right to go off without me, she reasoned wildly. To go 
off with Dorkey, and never a word of explanation. I'll not be ordered 
behind like a servant. And certainly that girl Dorkey is not to be the 
one to reach Turtle Creek first. Oh, hurry, hurry... . 

No horse but the Maid or Vango could have picked a course through 
these wilds. The Maid found footing among rocks and roots without 
altering her pace. 

Jane halted her. Now which way? She could hear nothing. John had 
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got too far ahead. She twisted in her saddle, trying to get her bear- 
ings. The Monongahela ran in this direction. If she kept on, she would 
surely come to the deep ravine where the creek ran. Any place she 
crossed it would bring her out on the meadow that stretched to the 
house. 

Have Dorkey and John gone to the house? she wondered. Why? 
Even if they have not gone there, Ill go. I'll be the first to see it, to be 
in it. If John takes Dorkey there before me, ’Il—I’ll kill her! Her ex- 
citement, her anger, her puzzlement were too much for her. Tears 
flashed hot into her eyes; she bit her lip. 

The Maid stumbled. Jane clutched at her mane to avoid slipping 
off. The Maid plunged to regain her balance, and a low hanging limb 
caught Jane on the forehead. A nasty knock that stunned her. She 
shut her eyes. 

The Maid went a short distance farther, and ‘stopped. 

Jane, opening her eyes, was confused. Now I am lost, she thought 
wretchedly. The woods were so thick, she could not even see from 
which direction the light of the sun was coming. She dismounted, led 
the Maid a way, looking for marks of hoofs, seeking some spot from 
which she could see the ravine of the river. 

A rifle shot. 

She looked around frantically. Where had it-come from? 

A man’s shouting. From the way it echoed, the ravine must be near. 
She hurried on. She ‘came upon a path. This must be the path John 
had made to his place. She turned left on it. 

Yes, there was the ravine ahead. 

A wagon at the water’s edge. Horses. And there in the thick shade 
on the opposite bank was a squat rock building. John’s springhouse. 
I’m here! she thought, and the long anticipated rapture began to rise 
in her. 

But wait. Someone was there in the doorway. Eulit. What is Eulit 
doing here? 

But before she had time to conjecture, John appeared out of the 
trees at the right of the building. He strode to Eulit, faced him. He 
spoke angrily. She could not make out the words. 

Eulit looked frightened. He nodded. 

And then—Jane gasped, she could not believe her eyes—at that mo- 
ment John drew his hunting knife and thrust it into Eulit’s body. 
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Eulit’s figure slowly wilted, crumpled, fell. 

John stalked off, vanishing into the trees at the other side. 

Her body was shocked to insensibility. She could only stand and 
stare. 

A movement in the bushes. Dorkey, appearing as John had appeared. 
She ran to Eulit’s body, dropped to her knees beside it, and began to 
search. 

While Jane stood, numbly watching, Dorkey went through every 
pocket, her white hands moving like frightened rodents over his cloth- 
ing, pushing aside his arm so she could get into his coat pocket. Search- 
ing for what? For money, no doubt, Jane thought, for odd coins. Oh, 
the greed, the callous rotten greed of her. 

But apparently she found nothing she wanted, for now she sprang 
to her feet, looked around, and started back the way she had come, 
pushing through brush, slipping and sliding on rocks as she went 
down to the creek. The last Jane saw of her, she was darting along 
the stony bank, looking down, seeking what? She disappeared from 
sight. 

Gradually life returned to Jane’s body. Her first movements were 
stiff and slow. She made her way down the bank to the creek. Without 
bothering to lift her skirts, she waded across the creek. She scarcely 
knew she was wet to her knees; she did not care. She circled the spring- 
house, following the way John had disappeared. She came out on a 
meadow. Ahead, she saw the tall house against the background of the 
walnut grove. She started across to it. 

Down the shallow slope on her left was the river. British soldiers, 
cannon, workmen busy at the bank. They were there, they had taken 
the second fording without opposition, all was going successfully. It 
was a triumphal thought, but Jane felt no elation. 

She went up the steps to the door. John was standing in the big- 
raftered empty room. His mouth was set, his face grim. He rammed 
the rod down the barrel of his gun with angry strength.. 

She took it all in with the same dulled perception. “Why did you 
kill him?” she demanded stonily. : 
He looked up without surprise, gave her one swift scathing look, 
and turned back to his gun. 

Then anger flared, rising out of her unfeeling dullness like a geyser — 
out of dry sand. She had never been so furious with him before. “Tell 
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me, John Frazier,” she demanded, her voice loud. “Tell me. I am your 
wife, I have a right to know.” 

“If you were the sort of wife you should be,” he answered with grim 
severity, “you'd have stayed back as I ordered you, instead of galloping 
cross-country in your condition, and coming upon business that’s none 
of yours.” 

From the manner of his taking up his gun, she knew it was as well 
to save her breath as to question him further now. She went dazedly 
to the platform at the end of the room. What under the blue heavens 
could it all mean? 

She was miserable with the wet shoes and skirts, with the dirt. She 
was nauseated; she was trembling from weakness, from the excitement, 
from the crazy ride. . . . Suddenly, taxed too heavily by the horrors 
she had witnessed, by the confusion of her thoughts and the terrible 
weariness, her mind retreated into stupor. She lay back on the hard 
platform and fell into heavy sleep. 
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HEN SHE WAKENED her body ached, and the 
sunlight was strong and hot in the room. There was a great deal of 
noise outside. She’d been hearing it for a long time while she slept. She 
rose to look out. Her body was stiff, her movements lumbering and 
painful. 

Only her reason functioned, the odd logicality of her brain building 
fact upon fact, with clarity but with utter indifference. The uniformed 
soldiers were just below her, in John’s pasture, formed in ranks, wheel- 
ing, marking time, performing their smartest maneuvers. After the 
weeks of lawlessness and disorder they were His Majesty’s soldiers 
again. Even the blazing heat of the sun did not weaken or waver the 
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crisp order of their marching; their lines and their steps were a per- 
fection of regularity and precision. It was a magnificent sight: the ofh- 
cers erect and elegant on their horses, all the glitter and dash, the 
splatter of color—red and buff, the blue reveres of the General, the 
blue trousers of his aides, touch of yellow and green trim. The flowing 
silks of the standards, the flash of arms. And over all the strident music 
of the fifes and drums playing “The British Grenadiers.” 

Braddock had been right: the sight of a thousand men in uniform, 
drilling, was far more terrifying than would be two thousand in the 
colorless garb of the rangers. No telling how many French eyes 
watched from surrounding forests. And what Indian, seeing such mili- 
tary might and grandeur, would dare pit his arrow or his powder 
against them? 

The mood of the men had changed, too. Their nerves which had 
been shattered and unsteady were tied in a piece again, and they had 
become the automaton soldiers obeying familiar and practiced au- 
thority. Jane, watching, began slowly to feel the excitement and the 
expectancy of the day. It was like Fair Day at home, when from the 
moment you wakened you were thinking, Ths zs the day. 

From across the river were coming the rafts with the field pieces, 
swivels, cochorns, howitzers; a long slow procession of pack horses and 
horses pulling the supply wagons waded across the sand bar made by 
the flow of Turtle Creek into the river. This stream of men and horses 
and equipment passed the house, gained the slope beyond, circling 
north toward the forests that separated them from the French at 
Duquesne. 

The soldiers had been dismissed from formation now; they broke 
into scattered groups, dropped to the ground, sprawling there while 
cooks began to unload supplies in preparation for the midday meal. 
The officers’ mess wagons had arrived and they moved up to the wal- 
nut grove near the house. In the shade there a table was set up. 

Colonel Washington was with the officers that gathered there. He 
had discarded his blue uniform and wore the neutral-toned hunting 
dress. He must truly have been ill; his huge frame was meatless, and 
he was none too steady on his feet; his face was strained and of a grue- 
some shade. The officers were ridiculing his garb, and he listened to 
them gravely, making no reply. 

Jane grew tired of watching them. She was hungry and uncom- 
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fortably warm and weary. She went into the house. “Well,” she said 
bitterly, “we are here at Turtle Creek. I can’t say it’s what I looked 
for. An empty house, not even food. I’m hungry.” 

As if in answer to her complaint, William appeared with the pack 
horse; and while Dorkey sat on the floor in the corner, her small white 
face sullen and watchful, and Jane rested on the platform, John and 
William began the preparation of the food. 

Jane looked around the room. Colonel Dunbar with the baggage 
train was two days’ travel behind them, William had said. So it would 
be two or three days before Teeny and Bart and the others would come 
with the household supplies. She tried to see the room as it might one 
day look. But it was not as she had pictured it. And she had believed 
she would be beside herself with joy just to be here. She felt no joy at 
all. 

They had just begun their meal when from the tangle of soldiers 
lying about on the field below or squatting to eat the food the cooks 
were dishing out a score of men detached themselves. They mounted 
their horses and started up the slope, along the line of wagons. These 
were the guides: George Croghan first with his eight painted Indians, 
then Christopher and the mounted rangers. One of the rangers in 
passing the house called in the open doorway, “Ai, Frazier, come on, 
we're drinking French brandy at Duquesne tonight!” 

John paused in his eating, straightened, and stared savagely after 
the man, muttering, “They can damn well drink without me.” 

“Aren’t you going with them?” Jane asked. 

He shook his head. 

It was no matter; there were more than enough men without him. 
... Yet she could not help the secret pang of disappointment. If she 
were a man, they’d not be able to keep her out of it. 

John and his men had cleared a trace between here and the fort last 
year; now the soldiers were going out to widen it. Colonel Gage with 
his splendid company of Grenadier Guards started out, escorting the 
motley crew of pioneers and axmen, three hundred in all. The other 
thousand men, Braddock’s main body of troops, would follow later. 
The body of Virginia Rangers, in their ignominious position of rear 
guard, were still on the other side of the Monongahela. 

An hour passed.. The July air lay heavy and suffocating over every- 
thing. There was the loud clatter of men’s voices, of guns and sabers 
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and dishes and kettles, the stomping of horses kicking off the pester- 
ing flies. 

Jane remained wrapped in her peculiar apathy, hearing everything 
yet not really hearing anything at all. John killed Eulit. Why? The 
thought went through her mind without ceasing. If I had not seen 
with my own eyes, I would not have believed. John killed Eulit. Why? 
Why? Why? 

Over all the clatter and noise without, and the clamor of her 
thoughts, came a sound—a small sound, distant and distinct. It had 
the effect of a crash into silence: a gun fired in the distance. 

Jane stiffened. John’s head went up. 

A moment of waiting. A volley of shots. Men shouting. The men in 
the pasture were rising to their feet, their surprised questionings 
mounting like the sound of swarming bees. John rushed to the porch, 
she behind him. 

A riderless horse appeared at the top of the slope and plunged madly 
down. Next a rider, flying down toward them. “The French,” he 
shouted. “Indians.” 

He reached the officers’ table, slid off the horse, his words broken by 
his rasping gasps for breath. “They’re surrounded . . . Colonel Gage’s 
men ... the French came down the hill . . .” 

The French had been running down the hill, making for the river, 
unaware that the English had already made their crossing, when they 
came upon the advance party of British. They halted in surprise, the 
English fired, the French leader fell, the French and their painted 
savages disappeared. . . . But they had not retreated, for almost im- 
mediately they began firing, from all sides. They had dispersed and 
come down through the covering growth on each side of the road, like 
the prongs of a two-tined fork. 

Braddock, hearing this, shouted orders. Colonel Burton was to take 
his eight hundred foot soldiers forward at double-quick to reinforce 
the forward troops. 

Instantly the men were on their feet, gathering weapons and equip- 
ment, forming closer ranks. Barked orders: Forward march. In geo- 
metrical precision they advanced, ascended the slope. 

The moment had come. The British were at arms against the 
French. All the months of waiting, the plans, the anticipation fun- 
neled with a rush through this moment. 
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“John!” she cried. “Your guns! Had you not better—” 

He looked at her with a quick savage glance. “The French,” he told 
her harshly, “already have my guns.” 

He flung away from her. He mounted Vango and was disappearing 
up the slope. She stared after him, shocked and speechless. 

The French have his guns. ...The French. So he was in league 
with the French all the time. He had been making guns for the 
French. Oh, it didn’t make sense, any of it. 

Men were driving wagons past her, their faces tense and excited 
and frightened. They were going forward, to battle—to fight the 
French. 

With that thought, the lethargy that had clogged her veins was 
crowded out; she was filled with the intoxicant of danger, of battle. 
She started up the way they were headed. She picked up her skirts and 
ran. Her heart thundered and she could not catch her breath, but her 
feet obeyed her mad reasonless will and she kept running. 

From the top of the slope she could see the long slow train of wagons 
and pack horses that crossed the wide stretch of meadow grass. Thick 
woods at the far side of the meadow, where the land began to rise 
again, swallowed the head of the line like an enormous toad swallow- 
ing a snake. 

She ran alongside the line of wagons. Men called to her, shouting to 
her to go back, but she paid no heed. 

Burton’s eight hundred soldiers, ahead of the double-quick, now 
swung out into the meadow in battle step. The wide lines of the sol- 
diers in close formation swept ahead toward the forests, from which 
came the sound of gunfire and the demoniac yelling of the Indians. 

“Fix bayonets!” 

She stopped behind the ranks of Burton’s soldiers. They fixed their 
bayonets and started forward in a series of unbroken lines. It was two 
o'clock in the afternoon; not a breath of air stirred. Even the day itself 
seemed to be waiting for this final deciding clash of arms. . . . 

Before the soldiers could gain the forest, out from the trees tumbled 
the pioneers and axmen, wild-eyed and frantic, their axes and saws 
raised as if to hack their way through the tight formation of approach- 
ing soldiers. Burton’s men scattered, letting them through. Officers 
shouted commands, ordering the soldiers back into ranks. 

But now the Grenadier Guards came catapulting out from the forest. 
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Some of them raced on through after the colonials; others reacted to 
the commands of the officers and joined with Burton's men in forming 
battle ranks again. 

The newly formed companies surged forward. They came within 
range of French guns hidden in the forest; men began to fall, making 
gaps in the lines. Others stepped up from behind to fill up the gaps. 
Their bayonets were useless, for no foe was visible. The officers ordered 
the soldiers to fire. They took up their muskets and fired wildly. They 
had no targets save the puffs of smoke rising from the thick forest 
growth where the French and their Indians were concealed. 

The heaviest enemy fire came from the hill at the right. The French 
had chosen spots in which they were themselves protected, yet could 
sight down channels through the brush to the columns of bright uni- 
forms below. The solid lines of red coats made aiming an easy matter, 
and the British were falling in appalling number. The ground was lit- 
tered already with dead and wounded. And now the gaps in the lines 
were too wide to be filled. 

The swivels of the English had begun to fire, the coehorns to throw 
grenades, but with little success. The soldiers panicked. They broke 
rank and ran to seek cover behind trees and brush. Oh, could they not 
see this was useless? With enemy on both sides, no concealment was 
possible. 

Now General Braddock charged along the line of wagons and into 
the forest, shouting to his officers. In a frantic endeavor to weld his 
army into a body that could push through the thin line of French 
ahead, and out of reach of the enemy at the side, he was ordering 
every man brought into the road to make up battle formation. 

The officers plunged madly on their horses, repeating the orders to 
the men to come out of hiding. Braddock himself waved his sword 
about and yelled threats. He found men behind trees and struck them 
with the flat of his blade to get them out and into ranks. 

Behind Braddock was Washington, gaunt and tall in his saddle, 
dashing off to carry the General’s orders. His horse went down. An 
orderly helped to extricate him from the tangle of harness and to 
mount another horse. 

Red-coated soldiers and shabby provincials now gathered in the 
road, shouting and shoving each other. A colonel fell from his saddle, 
and a naked painted Indian swooped down the hillside and cut his 
scalp, running back before a single soldier could aim and fire, A pri- 
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vate, coming upon the bleeding head, screamed and flung away his 
gun, turned and fled. 

Now Braddock was down. But it was his horse that had been shot 
the General, falling clear, was on his feet at once, mounting a cavalry- 
man’s horse, and riding once more into the midst of the frightened 
swarming soldiers, roaring commands, brandishing his sword threat- 
eningly. 

Jane stood transfixed, watched it all. Now the wounded began to 
pass her, men with blood streaming from their heads or running down 
their arms and dripping from lax fingers, men crying with pain or 
screaming in terror, men plainly marked with death. Two fell near 
her. She ran out. One man was dead, but she ripped off part of her 
skirt to bind the bleeding wound of the other. 

The field pieces continued to fire, though in their exposed positions 
the men who manned them fell one after the other. As each man fell 
another took his place, some of them daring exposure themselves, 
others prodded forward by the weapons of their officers, till now 
around each cannon was a battlement of bleeding flesh. 

Everywhere lay the writhing wounded, the grotesque dead; unceas- 
ing fire, the blood-congealing war whoops of the Indians, unearthly 
screams of dying horses; shouts and cries of men in fury and in terror 
and in death agonies. 

A rider came toward her at a gallop. She had to spring away from 
the wounded men she had been tending to let the horse pass. The rider 
was Washington. A soldier leaped from the side of the road and 
grasped the horse’s mane and saddle. His body dangled for a moment, 
tossed by the animal’s gait. Then Washington brought down a whip 
on the man’s hands. He fell; was up again, running along, shouting 
at the Colonel’s vanishing figure. More soldiers passed Jane, crazed 
and fleeing. 

Washington stopped at the end of the foreshortened line of wagons 
where were clustered the rear guard of Virginia Rangers. He was 
ordering them out, pointing with his sword up the hill on the right 
flank, from where the enemy fire was so deadly. The rangers, nearly 
a hundred of them, cut off to the right, through the trees, heading up 
behind the French. 

Washington wheeled and came back down the line, passed her again, 
vanished into the trees ahead. The rangers too had vanished. They 
reappeared through the trees, vanished again. She saw them gain their 
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position behind the rocks on the ridge and begin to fire down upon the 
enemy. It was a master stroke of strategy; it could mean the turn of 
the fatal tide of circumstance. 

No sooner had they begun to fire, however, than the British soldiers, 
seeing the puffs of smoke, turned upon them a furious volley. One of 
the rangers stood clear to wave a warning at them. But dressed as he 
was in hunting dress, the soldiers mistook him for a Frenchman, and 
he fell back, struck by a bullet from the hands of his own countrymen. 
Jane stepped forward, lifted her hands to scream a protest. 

In a moment John was beside her, demanding furiously, “What are 
you doing here?” 

Where had he come from? 

When he reached for her she jerked away. But he caught her arm; 
he swung her on his horse with him. He raced back across the meadow 
to the house. 

“William!” he shouted. The house was deserted. “William!” 

William and Dorkey appeared out of the thickness of trees border- 
ing the Creek. John beckoned for them to come. Then he said to Jane, 
“The money is here. Come, TIl show you.” 

From the side of the fireplace he removed a stone. In the hollow 
behind it was a money bag. He put back the rock. “I never want to 
see it again. Do what you like with it. But don’t let Dorkey get her 
hands on it.” 

She stared at him, too mystified to form a question. Dorkey and Wil- 
liam came in the door. 

“William,” John said shortly, “we’re losing the battle. If a retreat 
commences, I want you to take the women and go back the way we 
came.” 

VES. Sit. 

John was out again and gone. Before Jane could protest, before she 
could start out again as she felt the urge to do, John was back again, 
flying down the slope. 

“The retreat has commenced,” he shouted. “Start at once.” 

Jane stiffened. “Pll not go.” 

His face darkened with anger. “You heard my orders.” 

Her spirit wilted at his tone, but her tongue stubbornly continued: 
“I’m not going unless you do.” 


“William!” he roared. “Take a whip to her.” 
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William grasped her arm with a firm grip. John drew up the reins 
again; Vango reared. They wheeled and sped away. 

She twisted her body and pulled free of William’s grasp. “T’'ll come,” 
she told him furiously. They started across the stretch of pasture. 

The money. “Go on,” she said to William, and turned to go back. 
He made a quick move toward her. “Oh, I'll come,” she said scath- 
ingly. “Pll meet you at the springhouse. I must get something. Do not 
worry. lIl come.” 

She ran back, took the bag of money from its hiding place, tied it 
under her skirts. As she started again across the pasture it swung 
against her legs. 

She went toward the springhouse in an arc that took her to the top 
of the slope from where she could see the meadow. 

The General had ordered retreat, and a dozen of his officers raced 
back on their horses to plant the standards on the meadow out of 
reach of enemy fire. There the soldiers were to re-form their army 
and advance in order against the enemy. 

But the mere word “retreat” had been all the soldiers needed. They 
spilled from the forest in a mad scramble, before them the standards 
and the line of officers who had dismounted and stood shouting at 
them to halt and form ranks. They continued on, in the wildest com- 
motion. It was a stampede, as witless and uncontrollable as a stampede 
of cattle. They knocked down the officers, trampled over them. They 
cut horses from the wagons, mounted them, and fled. Only a few 
yards from Jane one soldier drew his knife to slash the saddle from a 
pack horse, and cut so deep that when the saddle fell, blood ran in 
cascades down the beast’s side. The soldier clambered on, beating the 
horse into a gallop, and when, before they reached the place where she 
stood, the animal reared and fell, the soldier got to his feet, gave the 
animal’s face a ferocious kick, and ran on. 

William was beside her, tugging at her arm. Jane turned into the 
trees with him. They passed the springhouse and waded the creek to 
the horses, where Dorkey waited. They mounted and started off. Wil- 
liam led, familiar with every foot of the path. They climbed the 
jagged bluff, descended, came upon the army’s road. Already soldiers 
were this far ahead, beating at the horses they had stolen, panic-ridden 
and shouting hoarsely. One man, before their very eyes, stood up from 
his horse which lay beside the road with a broken leg, halted the next 
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soldier who came, ran a bayonet through him, took his horse, and ~ 
fled. They were crazy men, insane with fear and frenzy. 

Did it mean a complete rout? Were there no soldiers staying to hold 
their ground? Jane wanted to halt and wait for John or for someone 
who could tell her; but William would not permit it. 

By nightfall they were out ahead of the soldiers. William led them 
off the road, through a thicket to a small clearing where spring water 
flowed down the side of a mossy rock. They halted their horses. Dorkey 
wilted in her saddle and fell off. William picked her up. She was des- 
perately ill. She vomited helplessly, until at last her body racked with 
retching so violent it seemed it would tear her to pieces. 

Jane stood looking down at Dorkey where William had laid her on 
the ground. What have I done, she asked herself, that you should be 
thrust upon me in every crucial moment of my life? Am I never to be 
free of you? She turned and walked away. “We should leave her here 
for the Indians,” she said to William. He looked up at her in aston- 
ishment. 

The money bag hanging under Jane’s skirts seemed monstrously 
heavy when she walked, and it was uncomfortable when she tried to 
compose herself to sleep. But sick as Dorkey was, Jane did not trust 
her. 

All night long men went by on the road. They could hear the muffled 
clop-clop of horses’ hoofs, the shouts of the men, and occasional hysteri- 
cal sobbing. Jane could not sleep. Worse than that, she could not think. 
Scenes, disconnected and unexplainable, flitted through her mind like 
dreams. John drew his knife and killed Eulit . . . the money behind 
the rock . . . the soldier with the gaping hole in his throat . . . Wash- 
ington plunging past her on his horse ... the whip on the man’s 
hands . . . blood cascading down the side of a horse . . . “The French 
have my guns” . . . waves of soldiers pressing forward, breaking into 
pieces ... the battle has commenced.. . retreat . te) teams 
water to her knees as she waded across the creek. . . . 

All of them as intimate yet as impersonal as in meaningless dream- 
ing. It was a kind of madness. 
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ORKEY COULD NOT be moved next day. She 
was not “shamming Abraham,” as Almida would say; she was really 
deathly ill. Jane was not sorry to be waiting here for John, yet it irked 
her that William would not have waited at her insistence, but was 
forced to his decision by Dorkey. She has a pure genius, Jane thought, 
for creating circumstances that leave one no choice. 

She climbed to the crotch of a tree from where she could look down 
on the road and see some of the fleeing hundreds of men. William had 
chosen a fine hiding place because they had .so far been unmolested, 
and from the look of the men it was easy enough to believe they’d 
stop at nothing to get the food in William’s saddlebags. 

She saw John, on Vango, riding speedily past the men. She stood in 
the tree and hallooed wildly. Men looked up, but John’s eyes were in- 
tent on the road ahead. “John. John!” He looked around, reined Vango 
in. She called again. He could not see her but he came in the direction 
of their hiding place. 

He saw William and Dorkey first. Jane scrambled down from the 
tree. She ran toward him as he dismounted. She would draw him 
aside, she would question him, he must explain to her the meaning of 
the strange happenings. 

But he was looking at Dorkey, asking William about her illness. 
Jane waited impatiently; then she said, “John, I want to have a few 
words with you.” 

He gave her a brief impersonal glance. “I cannot pause. I’ve orders 
to take to Colonel Dunbar from the General.” 

William asked him how matters had developed after they left. Jane 
too wanted to hear, yet she found herself listening with preoccupation. 
It was the money she must know about. And why had he killed Eulit? 

The General, John was telling them, had been wounded; it was un- 
likely he would live, but still he was issuing orders to mass for attack, 
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to send forward the eight hundred men whom Colonel Dunbar had 
kept with the baggage train and as many as could be salvaged of the re- 
treating troops. i 

The French had not come out of the forests, even at the retreat; the _ 
British had been allowed to make their crossings of the river without | 
interference. John and Washington and the General’s aide had been 
almost the last to leave the field, carrying the wounded General in a 
litter made of his sash. Their Indian foes had come onto the field be- 
hind them, but far too engrossed with the collecting of trophies— 
scalps and arms and equipment—to pay them any heed. : 

The General was behind the retreating troops in Eulit’s wagon. “If | 
the bullet in his lung doesn’t finish him,” John said, “the damned 
jouncing of the cart will.” 

Washington accompanied the General. “Though only God knows 
how he was spared—four bullets through his coat, two horses killed 
under him, and he was sick and weak to start with.” . 

John turned to mount Vango again. William began at once to insist 
he tarry long enough to eat. Jane was beside him, holding to his sleeve. 
“John, you cannot go until I have spoken with you.” 

He took the raisins and mush cake from William. “Pll eat on my 
way,” he said, nodding. And to Jane, “Speak quick, I must get along.” 

She was stung by his brusqueness. She stiffened. I’m his wife, she 
told herself with spouting anger, I have a right to ask him, and to be 
told. But—she looked around quickly—not here, with William and 
Dorkey so near... . 

He swung into his saddle, leaned down to her; his lips brushed her 
forehead. He straightened, grinned slightly. “You’re a sorry sight,” he 
said, and Vango turned back to the road. 

He was leaving—without telling her. She ran to catch him. “John,” 
she demanded angrily, “you must tell me.” 

He cocked an eyebrow. “Tell you what?” 

She whispered, sibilant with intensity: “The money—where did it 
come from? And what about Eulit? Why—” 

“The money, lass,” he said, “the French’ paid for my guns. And a 
fancy price they paid too. And Eulit—” His mouth set in a grim thin 
line. “Would you have had me let him live?” He gave Vango his head 
again. “Now go back with you, lass. Pll see you at Will’s.” L 

She watched him go. She turned slowly back. William spoke to her, 
but she paid him no heed. She climbed again the tree where she had” 
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sat before. It took her a long time to put the pieces together, but.she 
understood at last: Dorkey had learned that Eulit was going to sell 
the guns and she had come to tell John. Strange, that loyalty to John, 
for surely it was to get money for Dorkey that Eulit had sunk to such 
treachery. Then John had gone ahead, found Eulit guilty, and killed 
him for a traitor—as he deserved. It was for the money, then, that 
Dorkey had searched Eulit. Did she not know how much there was? 
For the bag was full of Portuguese gold johannes and could not have 
been hidden in his pockets. 

Yes, the pieces of the puzzle fitted. But the completed picture was 
an incredible one: Eulit a traitor. And how had he made contact with 
the French? There was more that she must know. ... But at least 
John was clear. The rest could wait. 


Another night, and it was noon of the following day when they 
started off, William holding Dorkey, Jane leading Dorkey’s horse 
with the supplies. She carried her rifle across her knees and a knife 
stuck through the folds of her skirt. Twice she had to use her weapons 
to prevent soldiers from taking Dorkey’s horse or tearing off the pack- 
saddles. 

Before dark they approached Colonel Dunbar’s camp. All along the 
road and in the small clearings at the side, parcels of men had fires 
and were eating. Colonel Dunbar, of course, had ample supplies to 
give out. 

“We'll leave Dorkey here,” Jane said to William. “They'll have hos- 
pital tents and wagons, and they can bring her back with the 
wounded.” 

William looked dubious but did not reply. Jane was sure that 
Dorkey’s small dark eyes had opened for a moment. 

They had not passed John en route, so he must still be with Colonel 
Dunbar; Jane was resolved to go at once to the Colonel’s headquarters 
to find him. 

But she learned soon there was no headquarters tent. And though 
wounded and sick and dying lay all around, there was no sick tent, no 
wagons. Soldiers had gone like crazed animals through everything, 
taking food, cutting horses loose, pushing wagons off cliffs and into 
creeks. Mortars and cannon had been wrecked, ammunition dumped 
in a mad impulse to destroy. Dead horses lay everywhere. 

William was the first to see the cluster of men converging on Jane. 
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He shouted to her. She turned and saw them. She reached for her 

knife; but one had leaped and caught her wrist. The Maid reared, but 

the man clung on. A second soldier was wresting her gun from her. 
“Janel” 


It was John, coming in a wild dash along the cluttered road. He 


headed Vango toward her, wielded his long knife. The men dispersed. ` 


“Good God,” he said, “you’ve got to get out of here.” 

“John, where have you been? Where’s the Colonel? Where are Bart 
and Teeny and my wagon? Did they get away—” 

He took her back to the two wagons. The horses were gone, the 
wagons had been ransacked, familiar household articles and clothing 
littered the ground. She looked into the big wagon; Myrtle rose from 
the corner where she had huddled, big-eyed and gray with fear. Bart 
had shot a British soldier, John was saying, when he attempted to 
attack Myrtle; the soldier’s companion had killed Bart. 

John led her then to the most dreadful of all—Teeny lying on the bed 
of her wagon, while her baby screamed from its cradle. Henry sat be- 
side Teeny, on his face a horrible blankness. 

“John,” she whispered, “what is it?” 

Teeny had been raped. Half a dozen soldiers had held Henry while 
one after the other, before his eyes, had used her. 

Jane climbed into the wagon. There were bruises on Teeny’s face and 
her wrist was broken, her hand lying at a grotesque angle. Teeny was 
dazed; her blue eyes turned to Jane for an instant and then rolled 
back in ‘her head. 

Jane sat beside her, gathered up her head and shoulders, and began 
to rock back and forth, crooning her name and childish admonitions: 
“Don’t be afraid, Teeny, Teeny... .It’s all right. ... Don’t be 
afraid. . .. Your baby is crying.... Your baby needs you, 
Teeny... .” 

Gradually sense returned to Teeny’s eyes. John, meanwhile, had 
taken Henry out and given him simple chores to do: poking around 
through the rubble for any of John’s tools that might have been left 
behind by the soldiers. But he could find nothing; he could not even 
remember what he was looking for. John had put Myrtle at tending 
Dorkey; she was kneeling beside her in the Conestoga wagon, bathing 
her face. 

The soldiers had killed and cooked one of the cows; the other they 
had led away. There was no milk for the baby. Jane tied a bit of flour 
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into a piece of cloth and gave it to him to suck, He could suck till he 
fell asleep from exhaustion. 

They made their plans at once: Jane and John would ride Vango, 
‘Jane carrying the baby. They would go ahead, hurrying the baby to 
Will's, and from there they’d send out supplies to meet the wagon 
‘returning with the others. William’s horse and Dorkey’s were 
harnessed to the smaller wagon. Lem and Obadiah sat on the driver’s 

seat, Lem holding the reins while Obadiah kept his gun in readiness. 

In the back was a veritable madhouse, Myrtle gibbering with 
fright, Dorkey ill and silent and shivering, Teeny with her lapses 
into terror, Henry wiltless and wooden. They would have to 
endure hunger for there was no food unless they found berries 
or nuts or greens along the way, and there was little hope 
of that with pillaging soldiers like locusts over the country- 
side. 

Jane’s party rode off, ahead of the wagon. They could hear Lem 
praying aloud in a rising and falling voice that would alarm more than 
it would allay. 

The next days were worse than Jane’s most dreadful visions of 
perdition. Gnawing hunger, heat and fatigue, the constant threat of 
danger at the hands of the soldiers, the baby screaming with hunger— 
or, worse than his screaming, the faint and pitiful wail which was at 
last all he had strength for. 

When they moved into the oppressive heat of the Shades of Death, 
she feared the baby would suffocate; but he survived that. The 
jostling as they climbed the Savage Mountains then would, she feared, 
shake out the last feeble flicker of life. But at the same moment that 
they came within view of the blockhouse at Will’s, the baby gave a 
cry as of renewed strength. 

Almida was at the gate to meet them. Jane had never thought she’d 
be so glad to see Almida Quandt. She gave the baby into her plump 
arms, and watched with an overwhelming surge of relief as Almida 
bustled off, her capable hands already plucking at the buttons of her 
bodice. Almida would nurse the baby at her breast. 

John insisted Jane go to bed at once—in her old room in the block- 
house. She had scarcely thought of the babe she carried, but now as the 
sum total of the fatigues, the hunger, and the horrors she had ex- 
perienced overcame her, she became anxious lest she might have caused 
some harm to him; she obeyed John’s insistence without a protest. 
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The wagon returned, with Lem still praying. And old Mrs. Oddie 
was with them. They had come upon the old lady the second day, 
standing by the road, her thin hand raised to hail them. She had found 
them food at every stopping place; she had sung to them and prattled, 
and they returned in far better shape than they could have expected. 

General Braddock had died, and been buried on the road at Great 
Meadows; Colonel Dunbar was taking what troops remained into 
winter quarters in Philadelphia. There had been only a few hundred 
French and Indians in the battle, less than a quarter the number the 
English had had; it was one of the most miserable defeats in the whole 
history of England, and there were sure to be merciless denunciations 
from His Majesty. 

Washington was resolved anew to collect an army large enough and 
sufficiently equipped to run the French out of the Ohio Valley. “And 
blast his bloody courage,” John said, “I believe he'll do it.” 

Myrtle begged to be allowed to return to Winchester and John let 
her go. Teeny and Henry were in the blockhouse, and they waited on 
Jane. The baby recovered and was thriving again, but Jane watched, 
sick at heart, as Teeny, her arm in a sling, moved in and out of the 
room, a ghost of her former blithe and cheery self, lapsing into 
frequent spells of terror when she could not control her weeping. And 
poor Henry, what few wits he had were impaired; he had to be as- 
signed every task, and watched and counseled; sometimes the blank- 
ness in his eyes seemed more dreadful than Teeny’s terror. 

Almida had heard of Nat’s death before Jane’s return, and when she 
first discussed it with Jane, she was loud in the same old complaints 
against him. “I knowed he’d come to some fearsome end. If he’d a had | 
his way, we'd a been out there with him, an’ all of us scalpted.” 

Jane listened to her railing with mounting indignation and disgust. 
At last she could bear no more; she raised herself on her elbow and said 
severely, “Almida. ...” 

With that, the woman threw her apron over her face and went 
into shocking, gruesome moaning. “Nat... Nat... My little 
Parley Ann, my baby’... Nat, oh, Nat .. .” Je o not stop; she 
rocked back and forth, the apron over her face blowing in and. sucking 
out with her breathing. 

Jane stared. So Almida did have a heart, so she had cared for Nat. | 
Jane was racked and spent when at last Almida, her face purple and 
contorted, took her leave. 
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Dorkey was well again. To be well, and to be fearless, Dorkey 
‘needed only to have a purpose. And now she had a new one: a letter 
[had come for Eulit from his older brother. The brother and his wife 

and sons had arrived in New York; they hoped Eulit would come to 
see them. They had not yet made their plans but it was possible they 
would settle in America. Dorkey’s purpose was to go, in Eulit’s stead, 
to see the brother and his family. She had found that William Fix 
held the remittances that had come from England for Eulit; it had been 
Eulit’s plan to make his own way, and someday to return the full 
amount of the remittances. But Dorkey demanded that William release 
it all to her. 

“You're surely not going to give it to her,” Jane protested. 

“Weve no right to keep it from her,” John said. 

After a moment she said thoughtfully, “You know, John, I wouldn’t 
be too amazed if she got them to accept her. She’s shrewd and she’s 
talented at imitating, and nothing is too difficult when she really 
wants something. And where she might fail, there’s her prettiness, 
because truly she is a pretty thing.” Jane chuckled. “She’s like a crab 
apple—pretty to look at, but a little tart.” 

Dorkey wanted to go with William when he would make his trip 
to the coast. “Do you think we should allow it?” Jane, amused, asked 
John. “Do you think our William will be safe?” 

“Safe enough, whatever his inclinations. That young miss is reaching 
for dukes or earls. She’ll have no time for an elderly countinghouse 
man from the frontier.” 

Dorkey’s full purpose in traveling with William was the protection 
for her money. With her gaze focused upon New York and the possi- 
bilities presented by rich and elegant relatives, she had no fear for 
herself—but nothing must happen to her money bag. If William were 
to lose it by any means, Mr. Frazier, she made it plain, would surely 
make good the loss. 

“Why don’t you tell her it’s her own responsibility?” Jane asked. She 
tilted her head, eyed John suspiciously. “You surely wouldn’t make it 
good, would you?” 

“Now, Jane lass,’ he said in the benevolent, placating way that 
maddened her, “you wouldn’t have the poor girl penniless again?” 

“Tm sure that I don’t incline to such generosity.” 

He countered with dry slyness, “You would prefer having her 
return?” 
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She saw him grinning, and she turned away. 

Dorkey, her flurry of preparations for the journey completed, was 
ready to start off with William. Jane stood with John watching her go 
off following William. She was dressed far too well for a trip on 
horseback, but she was mightily pleased with herself. 

“Well, and good riddance,” Jane said to John. “I hope she’s success: 
ful. I hope they take her to their bosoms and keep her forever i: 
ever.” 


Jane had hidden the bag of gold coins in the wall of the bedroom, 
She still had not been able to get John to talk to her about it. The 
first time, he merely said, “God damn Eulit,” and walked away. When 
she next pressed the subject, he said, “There’s naught to be gained 
talking about it.” After all, it did not matter too much, it was over 
now; and there was plenty else to occupy one’s mind. 

The Indians had all deserted the British cause, and were indulging 
in frightful orgies of attack upon the colonies. The road that had been 
cut into the wilderness to reach the enemy now served the enemy as a 
convenient and speedy route in the opposite direction—into the 
colonies. 

Raids went in as far as Winchester. Reason wrote that half the 
Negroes on the plantation were used to keep watch fires going 
through the night, to guard against marauders. 

A letter from Cinthy, accompanying Reason’s, chatted about Ailsay 
Elizabeth Jane and conveyed the news of another child expected; she 
described a dress Miss Tyfort had made her, and the squabbles among 
the Negroes. It was past Jane’s credibility that anyone could be so 
frivolous and so variously absorbed when the whole country was 
threatened with such dire disasters. 

An aged Quaker couple who lived on the Winchester road were 
killed. On Patterson Creek, an industrious Dutch family had 
been roused in the night by the gigantic fire as their barn and theit 
fine crop of hay burned; and upon coming out of their house the 
had been set upon, the daughters raped and then scalped, their still 
living bodies thrown into the fire. 

In an effort to minimize these tragedies, Virginia had voted to pay 
ten pounds for the scalp of any male Indian ten years of age or over. 
Maryland was paying the handsome sum of fifty pounds—which made 
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E. more valuable than furs or gold. So it was not surprising that 
the colonists formed into bands of militia, roaming the countryside, 
seeking out Indians to kill and scalp. Those who did not serve for the 
isafety of the colonies served for the sake of the splendid profits to be 
‘made from murder. 

One of the best organized and most effective companies of militia 
operated out of Will’s Creek, headed by John and Christopher. It 
included settlers, trappers, traders, scouts, a preacher, a weaver, even 
a former New York lawyer. They took turns in guarding the settle- 
ment and in spreading out in ever widening circles to carry on their 
deadly guerrilla warfare. With this band, and the fort with its soldiers, 
Will’s Creek was unmolested. It was like an island in a sea of plunder- 
f: and killing and burning. 

A Colonel Dugworthy of Maryland had come to take command of 
the fort, bringing with him a small company of thirty men. He 
maintained little discipline in the fort; the men were more often 
drunk than not, and though they frequently joined the militia in 
Indian-hunting forays, it was said that they often stole away from their 
unit and engaged themselves in plundering the settlers. 

William, returning from Williamsburg, told John and Jane that 
Dorkey had started off in style for New York. And he brought the 
word that Benjamin Franklin, the postmaster general, was being held 
‘responsible for twenty thousand pounds in colonists’ claims for the 
‘rent or loss of their horses and wagons. Franklin, none too sure he’d 
ever be able to get such an amount from the legislatures, since each 
‘colony was trying to shift responsibility to the others, was trying to raise 
the money himself rather than go back on his word. 

The Virginia Assembly had put through a conscription law; every 
Virginia male adult without wife or child to serve in the army or to 
pay someone to take his place. Funds were voted for the wages and 
transportation and food, though, despite Washington’s protests, the 
‘men were still expected to furnish their own clothing, weapons, and 
horse furniture. Washington, once again a Virginia colonel, and com- 
[mander in chief of all Virginia forces, was vastly discouraged by the 

lack of zeai of his fellow colonists. Only a handful chose to serve, all 
‘who could afford it having engaged worthless citizens or itinerants to 
take their places. The assembled men were a sorry lot. The residents 
m Alexandria, where the men encamped, were protesting violently 
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their rowdyism, drunkenness, and immorality. Mutiny and desertio; 
were common, and the men were flogged till the officers were weary 
of inflicting the lashes. 

To top all this, Washington discovered when he brought his sixteen 
companies to Will’s in midautumn that Captain Dugworthy, claiming 
to have a royal commission, refused to accept orders or to work with 
Washington; he refused even to accept a countersign or to permit 
Washington to touch the provisions of the.fort. It was noised about 
that Dugworthy’s royal commission was obsolete, that actually he 
had only his Maryland colonelcy, yet Washington could not prove this 
and he found himself obliged to leave Fort Cumberland and take his 
soldiers back to Winchester. 

“It’s the same thing over and over,” John said. “I don’t see how 
Washington can keep on.” 

It was too much for Jane. She would not give up hope, yet her time 
was approaching and there was no possibility that she could get out to 
Turtle Creek before then. Nor did she feel that she could stand another 
such trip now. So when John purchased property three miles east of 
Will’s, across the Potomac, on the downside of Evitts Creek, she con- 
sented to the building of a home there. At least her child would be 
born in a home that was her own. 

Only once did John let Jane ride out with him to the property. She 
chose the site for the house, on a knoll; and decided that it should 
face toward the creek, where at the bottom of the slope the clear water 
flowed. The men were making a wide clearing behind the house that 
would mean complete safety for them. 

John had engaged every available man, and he worked with them 
daily; the house was to be finished before cold weather set in. Teeny 
and Henry were to have a room of their own, opening from the 
kitchen. There would be a stable for the horses and cattle; Lem and 
Obadiah and William would have quarters there. A big Indian woman 
who lived in the neighborhood had agreed to come when they needed 
her for extra work in the house. Three shillings a day she charged— 
or half that amount in rum. 

There was to be an oven built in the rocks of the kitchen fireplace, 
and anchoring irons run through the walls; a lean-to and smokehousé, 
shelves and cupboards for everything, and later, when it was easier te 
bring materials from the towns, they would put clapboards on the 
outside, glass windows, and metal hinges and fixtures. 
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They were to have moved out on the fifth of October, but on the 
second of the month Washington came into the settlement and sent 
for John. John remained at the settlement for three days, in long con- 
ferences with Washington’s officers and Christopher, trying to 
straighten out the insurmountable difficulty of the command at the 
fort. Before Washington left he had decided to go north to Massa- 
chusetts to see Governor Shirley, who had been made commander in 
chief of all the British forces in America after Braddock’s death, and 
have the matter of rank of royal colonial officers settled definitely. 

It was to be a long trip, and Jane asked John, “Do you think it right 
for Washington to leave when things are so threatening?” 

“He knows that his power to wage a successful war depends on his 
gaining authority of command. Yes, I’d say he had to go.” 

Charles the peddler managed to get through with his wagon once 
more. With so few settlers near Will’s now, and Mr. Hollis’ business 
having fallen off, there was not the same demand for his wares. But 
Jane had many things yet to be purchased for her house, and she 
hastened out to meet him. 

Oh, no! she thought, abruptly slowing her pace. No, it cannot be 
Dorkey! 

But Dorkey it was. With the deadly boredom of repetition, she was 
putting in another appearance. 

This time, Jane promised herself, I'l] make my stand: Dorkey has 
brought nothing but trouble since she first came, and she is just not 
to be allowed to stay. She looked at the small white face. My soul, how 
I hate her! she thought. 

But before she could talk to Mr. Hollis, or take any steps to have the 
girl sent back, Dorkey had talked to John, and he was on her side. “I 
feel sorry for her,” he said. “She saw Eulit’s brother and his wife and 
they would have nothing to do with her. They treated her very badly.” 

“It’s what she deserved,” Jane retorted. 

“We're going to our own place in a few days; it’s really not our 
affair. If Hollis agrees to let her stay, she should stay.” 

_ Jane was more angry with John than she would admit; it was the 
thought that he took Dorkey’s part against her. . . . But she could not 
refute his arguments. 
_ Dorkey did seem subdued; she had lost the little flaunting ways, she 
was thin and wan, and in the evening she sat off by herself staring 
vacantly, 
l 
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“She was not so hard to bear up with, was she?” John asked as the 
went into the bedroom. 
“Not tonight,” Jane admitted. “But,” she added, “people don’t chang 
like that. Let her get her rest caught up and she’ll be the same vixen 
bitch as ever.” 


; 
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HE DAY BEFORE they were to move out to Evitts, Jane 
was sorting the last of their belongings. She bemoaned all that had been 
lost from the wagons on the Braddock expedition, but there still were 
many things in the boxes in the loft and among the belongings the 
had left in the smithy. John’s man Bradley was just recovering from 
his stomach complaint and he had left his work at the forge to assis 
her. His face was deeply lined and the pouches under his eyes were 
dark as bruises, but he had lost little flesh, he was still a plump-bodiet 
man. He helped her move things about and repack them, but suddenly 
the activity was too much for him and he hurried out the door where 
she could hear him retching. Poor, kind-hearted Bradley. 

She came upon the little box in which she had put her silver locke 
She was indeed glad she had left that behind, else it would now 
adorning some stranger’s neck. She sat down to rub off the tarnish with 
the warmth and natural oil of her fingertips. All the while she was re- 
membering the night John had given it to her—driving up in 
satin and ruffles! 

He’s a strange man, she thought reluctantly. On a night like that 
one it seemed she knew all there was to be known about him: they 
laughed together with the ease and freedom of two children. . . . But 


yet know how he had felt about it, save for the swift anger she had 
witnessed when he drew his knife. 

But she must not think about it. She put the chain around her nec 
and rose to resume her packing. There was at last only Eulit’s chest 
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Jet untouched. She stared at it for a moment. Perhaps she should turn 
E over to Dorkey. John would say— But I shan’t, she told herself 
stanchly, and bent to open it. 

| The chest had been in Eulit’s wagon. It was that wagon in which 
General Braddock had been carried to his final bed, and his aide had 
Bought it back, lashing out with the long-tongued whip at anyone 
who attempted to board it or take it from him. 

When he arrived at Will’s he had given Eulit’s chest into John’s 
keeping. There were letters from Eulit’s family in England; she would 
not touch those. A picture of a woman, probably his mother. There was 
ia well-cut plum-colored coat and two wigs, one quite new. Under- 
garments and a pair of boots, two shirts, four pairs of gloves. 

When she rose, a paper fluttered to the floor. It had fallen out as she 
lifted the boots. She unfolded it. 

Her eye was caught at once by the mark at the bottom of the writing: 
John’s curious little monogram. She felt no compunction at reading the 
note John had written. She glanced at the few lines. 

Her muscles were stunned into immobility. 


Eulit 
Take wagon at once to Turtle Creek. Drop into ravine across from 
springhouse. Deliver all guns and ammunition to man who will meet 


you there. Password, Lancaster. 


Jane stared, her brow in tortuous furrows. The happenings at Turtle 
‘Creek took on a new—and terrible—face. 

John had ordered Eulit to sell those guns. 

Then why had he killed him? To cover his own treachery? To 
‘create for her and for Dorkey the delusion that Eulit had betrayed 
him, John, and so save himself from disclosure? 

It could mean only that. 

Jane was rocked with the shock of disillusion. Of horror. John. John. 
‘Her mouth formed his name soundlessly. 

Suddenly a furious energy flowed into her. She must go to John, 
‘confront him with this damning evidence. She spun around. 

Dorkey stood at her elbow, her eyes, like a fascinated snake’s, on the 
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paper in Jane’s hand. But Jane, too quick for her, slipped the note) 
down the front of her bodice. | 

Dorkey caught at Jane’s dress, slender fingers grasping the fabricki 
“Give me that.” | 

Jane stepped back. Her dress tore. “Let go of me, Dorkey.” H 
anger had crystallized into cold strength; her voice was level ane 
deadly. 

“Give me that!” Dorkey shrilled. 

Jane glared at her, and the gray eyes were as dark and opaque a 
Maas onda “If you ever breathe a word of this,” she threatened 
fiercely, “I swear by all that’s holy, PI kill you.” 

Dorkey stepped back. Her jaw fell open; she stared wildly at Jane 

“I mean it,” Jane said. “Fl kill you.” She caught up a kerchief, tied 
it around her neck. She left Dorkey standing ow the room, her mouth 
agape. | 

She went to the shed. She called to Climbing Bear; but by the time: 
he reached her, she already had the halter on the Maid. 

“Mrs. Frazier, where are you going?” It was Bradley, his round face 
perturbed. 

“To see John, at the place on Evitts Creek.” 

“You cannot go.” l 

“I must.” She fastened the halter, threw the reins back over the 
mare’s neck. 

“Then IIl go with you. Wait, Mrs. Frazier, you must wait.” 

“Hurry then,” she said tersely. “Pll meet you at the gate.” 

At the gate, without waiting for the guard, she opened it ‘herself. 
Remounting, she put her leg across. She would ride astride. Almida 
was coming, with Mrs. Oddie, from the spring. They would see 
her... . Oh, let them. Let them say whatever they liked. She must 
hurry. 


her clothes. 
Her eyes, woods-trained, caught the faint stir of brush ahead of her 
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She pulled the reins. The Maid reared. She waited for Bradley to reach 
her. 

She had not known how her heart had been racing. Now the blood 
swelled in her face, burning the skin, beating at her throat. She pointed 
out to Bradley the place in the bushes. They rode on, cautiously, to- 
gether. 

A wild, horrible whooping. Indians! 

They sprang from all around, naked savages, their faces hideous 
with war paint. One to the head of each horse, another to wrest the 
rifle from Bradley, two catching Jane’s arms. Now there appeared from 
the bushes the Indian leader. He halted his horse, raised his bow, took 
aim, shot an arrow into Bradley’s heart. 

No sooner had Bradley’s body tumbled from his mount than one 
Lof the savages was upon him, deftly circling his skull with a knife, 

ripping the bleeding scalp from the raw head. 
| The two who held Jane pulled her off the Maid, swung her up 
to ride astraddle behind the leader. They drew her arms around his 
: waist and tied her wrists over his stomach. 
He turned his head, and she could see his slit ears, the noble line of 
cheekbone and nose: it was Shingas, the Delaware chieftain. “But,” 
she cried to him, “I am Mrs. Frazier, I am John Frazier’s wife.” 

“Yes,” he said, nodding. “John Frazier bad friend.” 

The other warriors brought their horses around. One of them was 
leading the Maid while another led Bradley’s horse. She had one last 
glimpse of Bradley lying on the road, and they raced off. 

Up the hill they went, away from the Potomac, out of call of the 
fort. Oh, surely, some of the militia would be out; she would call out 
to them and they would come to rescue her. She had not yet had the 
pause to be frightened. She was excited, but she was not frightened. 

North of the Narrows they hit the old Indian trail. They turned west, 
up the mountains; and now they gained the road that Braddock’s 
soldiers had cut. With what care they had cut it, Jane thought wryly. 

They had got too far now; she could no longer hope they might 
encounter any of the militia. But she was still not afraid. Her eyes were 
alert; shed be able to make her way back easily. These Indians had 
the cunning of savages, but she could outwit them. Scores of possi- 
bilities for escape passed through her mind. Oh, she’d be ready for any 
opportunity, however slight; they would not get far with her. John 
would learn of her capture, and he would be on the trail; she would 
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need only to elude them, and in an hour or two shed be with Jo 
again. . . . She remembered the note, the shocking note that had se 
her out on the fateful journey. John is a traitor, she told herself; 
killed in cold blood, to protect his own skin. She should fear him 
dread him, or despise him. But she couldn’t—not now. All she coul 
think of was how much she longed for him to ride up, to rescue he 
from these hideous Indians. 

They did not stop that night. The Indians seemed to have eyes that 
could see in the darkness, for they scarcely slowed their pace. No doubt 
they feared pursuit and would not risk a halt, and surely none coul 
overtake them at the speed they were traveling. .. . 

“I am very weary,” she said to the back of Shingas’ head. “I am with 
child, I must rest soon.” 

He gave no sign he heard. 

After a while she said, “I am very hungry, I am weak with hunger.” | 
And then, “I must have a drink of water.” . 

He still ignored her. i 

She remembered how John and Christopher had shown him about? 
the fort, tempted him with foods. She would make him hungry; she 
spoke of foods, of succulent fruits, of juicy hot meats—could she not 
start his saliva to flow and make his stomach clamor? 

He paid no heed. 

She was truly weary now, and sore from the hours of hard riding. 
She tried one more argument: he would ruin his horses. Indians werg 
notably zealous in their care of their horses; she would persuade him 
he must rest his. But he was not persuaded. In truth, he rode his howe 
with such ease that the animal did not seem even winded. 

At daybreak they halted. They had turned off the road and weré 
at the mouth of a cave set on a rocky ledge and concealed by trees! 
Remains of campfires dotted the ledge, and one of the braves was gone 
only a minute when he returned with gourds full of fresh water. 

Jane’s body ached cruelly, and she wondered if she'd have th 
strength to ride away if an opportunity did present itself. That wa 
soon decided for her; she was to have no opportunity. A red stake 
such as she had seen before where Indians had tied their captives, stoo 
in the earth at the side of the cave. They tied her to that. 

She did not quarrel with them about it, because now she felt in 
capable of anything but sleep. She took the food they brought her, an 
before she could finish eating it she fell asleep. She was awake almos 
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at once—or so it seemed. But the sun was high in the heavens; she 
must have slept five or six hours. They lifted her again to the horse, 
behind Shingas, tying her arms as they had before. 

Hours passed, and by evening she was lulled into drowsiness by 
the rhythmic rocking of the sturdy, tireless beast and the increasing 
ache and soreness through her body; she slept with her head against 
Shingas’ thick shoulders. 

Before nightfall of the following day they came within sight of 
Turtle Creek. She recognized it with a shock, distrusting at first her 
senses. In little more than two days they had traveled a distance which 
last summer had required a month. 

First of all she recognized the walnut grove, leafless now, the bare 
branches in an intricate wooden pattern against the October sky. The 
meadow was littered with the wreckage of wagons, with scattered 
equipment, with horrible corpses of men and horses, some of them 
torn to pieces by wolves, others with skeletons still intact though the 
flesh had been eaten away by buzzards. Nowhere was there a trace of 
hair. The scalps had been taken, perhaps the same day the men fell; 
some of them doubtless before the men had died. 

They halted before the house, untied her, helped her down. She stood 
for a moment, then her knees collapsed and she fell. Her hands were 
shaking furiously, every muscle in her body quaked with weakness. 
They left her there on the ground. 

The Maid was near by. It was one of those opportunities she had 
hoped for. But it was too late. She was too far away, too weak, she’d 
never get back to John alone. If she could leave for him some sign that 
she had been here. . .. 

There returned to her weary mind the thought of that note. She 
brushed her hand across her burning eyes; she could not think it out 
now. 

The Indians were walking among the rubble, kicking unwanted 
objects aside, searching for some trophy that had been overlooked. One, 
squatting by a corpse, was cutting the buttons from his uniform. Jane 
pulled herself into the house. 

From around her neck she took the chain. Fortunate for her she 
had worn the kerchief, for had they seen the piece of jewelry they'd 
have taken it from her. She detached the tiny carved silver key, un- 
locked the pendant, opened the compartment—“for poison,” for “a lock 
of my hair.” .. . The pang of remembered laughter was almost un- 
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bearable. From her bodice she took the note, folded small, wilted, an 
warm. She inserted it in the compartment, snapped the locket shut 
turned the key. 

She hung the necklace around her neck again, unfastened the) 
embroidered pocket hanging from her waist, broke a few of the smal 
stitches in the lining, put in the key, and quickly—before the brave 
took a notion to come—she drew out the rock in the side of th 
fireplace, put the pocket in it, replaced the rock. 

When the Indians came in she was lying on the platform, feignin 
sleep. 

They were not going to spend the night here; even that faint hope 
vanished. They went on and camped a short distance from the French 
fort. The French patrol challenged them, and then came up to speak 
with Shingas, staring curiously at the white woman. 

That night Jane had her first pain. It came suddenly, like the shatter- 
ing grip of a vise on her hips. She emitted a quick gasping shriek be- 
fore she knew it was coming. Shingas looked up at her with question- 
ing and contempt. 

In the morning they started off. This far from the English settle- 
ments, they apparently felt safe traveling by daylight. 

Three days of riding, and pain that would have been insufferable 
had not nature provided her with that curious blanking of the mind 
that carries one through suffering that otherwise would destroy. Days 
and nights, trees and skies, the Indian braves, the horses, food that 
she could not swallow, chill, cold—she was conscious of them all, but 
with the remoteness of an ill+emembered dream. 

One night they did not stop; they rode on and on. The pain had been 
excruciating, but now her legs were numb, and she was too groggy to 
suffer greatly at the stinging in her hips and the burning pressure at 
her back. The whole world seemed contained in the immediate sur- 
roundings, in the sound of a river, the crackle of brush and leaves, the 
sensation of hotness though her skin was chilled; and the movement 
of the horse, the joggling, rocking motion, the sound of the hoofs, th 
feel of his muscles. 

Her head hung torward, lolling and jerking, but she had not the 
strength to straighten her neck. She had, hours ago, passed the des- 
perate need to lie down that had haunted her these past days. She 
would go on forever like this, there would be no end .. . no end. .. 

Suddenly the warriors gave vent to ear-splitting whoops that rouse 
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her from her stupor. A final plunge of the horses, and they halted. 
Shingas untied her hands and slid off the horse. 

Jane struggled to raise her head, to lift the leaden eyelids. She saw it 
all with startling clarity: 

It was turning daylight; they had come out of the forest. Before her 
was a great circular clearing dotted with tepees made of bark, fires over 
which steaming kettles hung, smoke rising in spirals. From everywhere 
Indians appeared, coming with curious slowness toward her. The sky 
—the sky was red; behind the frosty scene, a vast red glare. The bellies 
of the clouds were crimson. She was filled with an eerie, ominous 
sensation. Some meaning, some strange importance of the moment, 
eluded the grasp of her mind. It’s red, she thought, and her eyes closed. 
The words began to repeat themselves in her head, her swollen lips 
uttered the phrase Red morning ... red, red morning. . . . Other 
voices took it up—Red morning. 

Shingas said, “Get down now.” 

But she was powerless to move. The pain was terrible, like giant 
hands squeezing her belly. 

They lifted her from the horse; her skirts were drenched with blood. 
Hands on her, strong arms . . . she was being carried... . 


OZ 


ED MORNING ...RED MORNING ... She kept 
hearing the phrase. All through her dreams she heard it. 

Then she knew she was not dreaming. She opened her eyes. She lay 
on a narrow bunk built along the wall of an Indian lodge. A fire 
burned on the earth floor in the center of the room, its smoke rising 
straight to the hole in the ceiling. 

A murmured exclamation and an Indian woman approached her. 
“Ah. Red Morning. Greetings, Red Morning.” 

The woman was speaking to her, looking down with kindly brown 
eyes. “How you feel, Red Morning?” 
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“{—” Jane began, but had to swallow and to moisten her lips before 
she could go on. “I am—all right, I think.” 
A thousand impressions swarmed in her mind. She seemed to be 
struggling her way through them. This woman’s voice, the feel of her 
body on this bed, food spilling from her mouth, sobbing, voices. . . 
“You been very sick,” the woman said. “Long time. We take you 
Death House, but Manitos, he send us home, he say he not ready fo 
you.” 
Jane sorted a fact out of her confused mind: she was in the Indian 
camp, Shingas’ prisoner. “How long have I been here?” 
“Moon big, moon little, moon go away, moon come again.” 
Jane tried to think further, but it tired her. She closed her eyes and 
drifted back into blessed sleep. 
Next time she wakened, she said to the woman, “Who are you?” 
“Me Shingas’ wife, me Night Star.” f 
Jane raised her hand; it was very thin. She dropped it again. He 
stomach was flat. Night Star told her then: her baby was dead. He had 
been born the morning she arrived with Shingas; it was a man child, 
“Journey too long,” Night Star said. “We bury him over hill, by my 
daughter.” 
Jane shut her eyes again. 
Days passed, and with each one she was a little longer awake. oil 
came to know Chatusa, child of Night Star’s daughter who lay over 
the hill. Chatusa came every day to stand by Jane’s bed and to look | 
at her with her thoughtful dark eyes and to hold the bowl while Jane 
drank. Numike was Chatusa’s older brother, and he was in and ou 
all the day, with an overflow of energy that tired Jane to see. sine 
came each morning to look at her, to ask how she felt, though at othe 
times he ignored her. She was his trophy, she must be made well; he 
no more wanted her ill than he would want a damaged article. 
They called her Red Morning, they said, because that first day befor 
she lapsed into coma she had said it over and over, “Red morning, re 
morning.” They thought then also that she knew her child was dead; 
for she had said, “Another is dead.” 
The old woman’s words. So that is what had been trying to spea 
itself in her mind when she glimpsed the Indian camp: When th 
morning is red and another is dead ... 
I have lost my baby, she told herself. It was a boy; they buried it in 
their burial ground, in a clearing over the hill. She thought of het 
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father, and what he would have said had he ever known his grandchild 
would be buried in an Indian burial ground. She told herself over and 
over again: I had a boy, John’s son; he is dead. . . . She knew the 
facts, she would never forget them. It seemed strange that she had no 
feeling about them. 

She turned her mind to John. She had no feeling about him either. 
She had loved him once, he had been her husband, he had done a 
deceitful, treacherous thing, he had killed a weak young man to cover 
up his own treachery. . . . She went back to sleep. 

She would have liked to go on forever lying on this bed. But they 
would not let her. Night Star said, “Long enough you have lain. Now 
there is work to do.” 

Jane shook her head, but Night Star paid no attention; she reached 
down and half lifted Jane to sitting posture, then stood her up. 

Jane began to tremble from weakness. Night Star called a young 
woman and together they dressed Jane. Not in her own clothes, but 
in Indian dress. Then they led her outside. With one on each side of 
her supporting her, they walked her back and forth. Indians gathered, 
watching intently, silently. 

Sensation returned to her legs, and next day she took a few steps 
alone. Soon she was given tasks to do, and she was made to walk from 
one end of the village to the other before the tireless stare of all the 
Indians. 

She was aware of what went on around her, she saw the faces of 
the Indians, heard them speak, watched them at their work; she saw 
the sky and the river and the forest with great vividness—yet some- 
thing was lacking. She could not pull them all together in a pattern; 
she could not place herself, Jane Frazier, here among them. 

She did not feel surprised when she saw her silver chain and locket 
around the neck of Shingas’ younger brother, Pesquitomen. In that 
locket, she told herself, is the proof of John’s deed. Do they know it can 
be opened? 

Metusaquah, the young woman who attended her, showed her the 
small grave where her baby was buried. She looked at it, but she felt 
nothing, nothing at all. A long time passed during which this dream- 
like quality pervaded her; her hands seemed slow, her body resisted 
all movement. 

Pesquitomen came often to the lodge where she lived with Shingas 
and Night Star, and at last there seeped into her mind the knowledge 
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that he was courting her. That was only logical, she thought calmly. 
She was a white woman, a captive, and therefore a trophy; she had 
borne one son and so might bear another. There was more than that 
too. She saw it in Pesquitomen’s eyes: he desired her. She recognized 
his desire, without revulsion. 

And then there came the day that she wakened. It began with the 
dawn. Another red dawn. Night Star said to her, “”’Tis your morning, 
a red morning.” And suddenly there were words in her brain: When 
the morning is red and another is dead . . . The words ran like potent 
liquor through her veins. 

Her baby was dead. l 

Her limbs came alive. She walked up the street, toward the hill. She © 
climbed. the hill, came down to the clearing where her baby’s grave 
was. She went there now. 

Everything in the world was bathed in red. And another 1s dead. 

It came upon her in an overwhelming flood of consciousness: My 
son. John’s and my son—he is dead, the child I carried in me. 

Then her memory played a trick: John seemed to be beside her. 
She turned to him; he put his arms around her, his hand stroking her 
haim- -John aa- 

She said it aloud. “John.” She still sat there when the sun came up — 
and the redness turned to orange, to mere brilliance. “John.” She wept, 
pouring out anguish from unplumbed depths within her. 

The sun was well into the sky when she returned to the village. 
After her weeping she had remained quiet for a long time, piecing 
together all the broken bits. She loved John. Whatever he had done, 
she loved the man who had been her husband. She needed him. She 
must get back to him. She saw herself here, a white woman, captive 
of the Indians. Why had they not come for her? Surely they will come 
for me. They? Who are ‘they’? John, or it might be Christopher; or 
William, or Croghan—oh, there were so many who might come. 

But months had passed and no one had come. She would have to 
make her own plans. 

She went to Shingas. 

“So,” he said, nodding, “Red Morning well again.” l 

“Shingas,” she said solemnly, “I have a great deal of money. Return 
me to my home and I will give it all to you.” | 

He only stared at her, his small brown eyes blinking like a bear’s. 
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“Horses,” she promised. “I will give you horses, and more presents 
than you have ever seen.” 

He shook his head. “Red Morning Pesquitomen’s woman.” 

“But I don’t want to be his woman. John Frazier is my husband.” 

“John Frazier kill Shingas’ braves.” 

She could gain nothing by talking to Shingas. She talked to Night 
Star. But Night Star was an obedient wife and she only echoed Shingas’ 
words. 

Very well, then, Jane thought, I'll run away. 

“Where is the Maid?” she asked. “The horse I was riding.” 

They had traded her to other Indians. 

She asked other questions: What was this river? The Muskingum. 
She had heard of it; it was far beyond the Forks of the Ohio. “Where 
does it go?” Shingas only pointed in the direction the water flowed. 
She asked him if the English were yet fighting the French, and were 
the English as far west and north as this? John had said the English 
were “already beyond the Ohio.” 

But she had asked too many questions, and now they suspected her. 
She found to her dismay that Metusaquah was always near her; wher- 
ever she went, there were the Indian girl’s eyes upon her. She must go 
slowly, she must plan with the utmost care. She could hear John’s 
voice caution her: Patience, lass, have patience. 

She will have patience, patience. . . . So this is what the old woman 
had meant. 

Jane was moved into a tepee with Metusaquah. The Indian was 
a sullen, silent girl. She had big brown eyes like a doe’s, her features 
were regular, her skin smooth and clear. But Jane began almost at 
once to hate her for her unflagging watchfulness, her dogging of Jane’s 
every step. 

The whole village was in a conspiracy to watch her, and to tell her 
nothing. She must allay their suspicions if she were ever to escape 
them. She must pretend to be one of them and to be content. She be- 
came a docile, tractable prisoner; they gave her chores to do and she 
did them obediently. 

She was only beginning to realize just how great would be the 
demands upon her for patience. 

The time came for the Indians to commence their forays. It struck 
Jane strangely: Here am I, in an Indian camp, preparing food for 
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Indians to take out when they go to plunder and kill my own people. 

She made one last plea: Would not Shingas let her go with them? 
She would see that the English did not harm him, and he would be 
richly rewarded. 

No, she could not go. And he made her understand that when 
Pesquitomen returned with the spoils of his journey, she would be 
expected to become his wife. 

They kept her in her tepee, but she heard the awesome cries of their 
war dance and she glimpsed them leave, their faces grotesque a 
war paint, their fingernails painted blood red. Her resolution was 
firm: Tl] not be here when they return; I'll find some way to go. 

But if she had been guarded before, now she was doubly, triply 
guarded. She made the excuse of taking Chatusa to fish in the stream, 
but Metusaquah followed, and all the while Jane and Chatusa were at 
the stream Metusaquah sat on a rock above them and stared glumly 
down. 

The Indians in the camp were kept very busy while the braves were 
gone. There were berries to pick and to set out on bark to dry; they 
skinned deer and plied and kneaded the skins; they caught fish and 
smoked them. Jane made herself another dress of softest doeskin. She 
must learn to use a bow and arrow, for she might be unable to procure 
one of the closely guarded muskets. She must also learn to swim in the” 
cold, swift water for long periods. : 

Numike taught her archery; he was vain of his skill, and greedy for 
the maize cakes crammed with huckleberries with which she bribed 
him. And she and Chatusa went often to swim in the river. 

She was well aware too that she’d need to understand their language 
if she were to learn all she’d need to know. She tried inconspicuously 
to learn the meaning of all they said. She herself spoke always in 
English, and she pretended not to understand them when they spoke 
in their own tongue, so they would not suspect. Patience, patience, ah, 
indeed, it required patience. 


The men returned. Even through the stolid Indians excitement ran. 
Jane had difficulty restraining herself, for now—now she would hear 
news of the English and the French. Now, just possibly, she’d have” 

word of John. 
A council was called for that night, a meeting of the returned 
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= warriors and all the Indians in camp. Jane caught a glimpse of 
Pesquitomen, and twice she saw Shingas. She could scarcely eat, and 
only Metusaquah’s watchful eyes made her swallow her food. They 
must not guess her anxiety and her concern. 

The evening meal over, she and Metusaquah sat outside their tepee 
and watched the returned braves go up the village street. They carried 
scalps. Jane felt her own hair rise with horror as she looked at them. 
A blond one—could it be Cinthy’s? A brown one . .. Oh, she told 
herself, I must stop this at once. Any one of them might have come 
from the head of someone I know. But it is quite possible that on this 
trip they have not gone even in the direction of Will’s or Winchester. 
I must not let myself think those horrible thoughts. . . . Pll be hearing 
the facts soon enough. Remember, she thought, and laughed with 
nervous excitement to herself, remember how John was always talking 
about his facts? 

The men had all passed. Jane could see the glow of the council fire. 
The women began to pass. Metusaquah made no move. Of course the 
younger women and a captive woman must be last. When the women 
had gone by, all of them, alone or with their children and babes, Jane 
rose. 

Metusaquah was beside her, Metusaquah’s hand firm on her arm, 
holding her back. Not till then did Jane realize she might not be 
allowed to go. 

“But I must go.” 

“Red Morning not go.” 

She struggled against the brown-skinned hand holding her. 

“Metusaquah, let me go. You must let me go!” 

“Red Morning not go,” the girl insisted sullenly. 

Jane had to acknowledge defeat at last; Metusaquah was too strong 
for her, and she was not to be cajoled or threatened. Jane sank back 
to the ground. While indistinguishable sounds and voices came back 
to them, she had to sit there, out of it, learning nothing. Thwarted, 
sick with disappointment, infuriated, she wanted to throw herself upon 
the ground, bury her face in the dirt, beat her fists. 

The conspiracy to tell her nothing was all too plain next day. The 
Indians stopped speaking together when she approached. She con- 
fronted Shingas. 

“Shingas, give me news of my people.” 
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He shook his head and walked away. Night Star was the same. But 
I have to know! Jane cried. By nightfall she was frantic. 

Pesquitomen was the first one who did not avoid her. She was aware 
of his eyes constantly upon her. He was much younger than Shingas. 
He was a powerful man with the noble features and the compelling 
dignity of his brother. 

“Tell me,” she said to him. “If I’m to be one of you, I too should hear 
what you have done.” 

If he wants to believe I am softening toward his advances, let him! 
she thought defiantly. 

He did talk to her, but she learned little: the Indians were venturing 
farther and farther east; the English were frightened and scattering; 
the French were getting deeper into the Ohio Valley. Yes, there were 
soldiers still at Will’s Creek, but not very many and they did nothing. 

At last she asked, “What of John Frazier? Or Christopher Gist? 
You know them. Have you seen them?” 

He would not reply. 

But Night Star by accident gave her a shred of news. They were at 
the riverbank where Night Star was washing dirt from lily roots. 
“Red Morning strong now,” she said. “Should have own lodge, fine 
warrior husband.” She went on washing the roots, and then she added 
shrewdly, “Pesquitomen bed lonely, him need wife, him want Red 
Morning. Pesquitomen good man, strong.” 

“I already have a husband,” Jane said. 

“Mad Wolf Frazier? Mad Wolf soon dead, him no longer wise in 
woods. Anger take away cunning.” 

Jane held her breath, turned her head away to hide her excitement. 
So they had seen John, he was alive, he was angry; angry at them for 
taking her off. He was searching for her. 

“Where did they see Mad Wolf Frazier?” she asked quietly. 

But Night Star, alarmed at what she had already revealed, set her 
mouth and would speak no other word. 

Now Jane was desperate to win the confidence of the Indians. If she 
were to get news of John, if she were to escape the camp, if she were to 
avoid marriage to Pesquitomen, she must make friends with the 
Indians, get them to trust her. She asked to be taught to weave; she 
took Chatusa for walks; she worked industriously and well, she 
simulated cheerfulness at all times, she did all she could to ingratiate 
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herself with the squaws and the old men. They all became more 
friendly. 

But Metusaquah’s vigil never lessened; she learned nothing more of 
John or the British cause; and Pesquitomen’s eyes burned with steady 
flames. 
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HE WARRIORS WENT out to hunt, to bring in buffalo 
and deer and bear that could be dried or smoked for winter use. On 
their return, more than one warrior would send the old woman of his 
family to carry meat to the maid he had chosen; the maid would cook 
it and return it as a sign of her willingness to take the warrior for 
husband. So when Jane saw Aquoppi, mother of Shingas and Pesquito- 
men approaching with a haunch of venison, she knew at once its 
meaning. 

Jane was in her tepee; it was too late to get away. She received the 
wrinkled Indian woman, and sat with properly downcast eyes while 
Aquoppi performed her mission. Ceremoniously Aquoppi informed 
Jane that her son had killed the deer, that he was a mighty hunter, 
a fearless warrior; she extolled his wisdom, his kindness, his strength. 
She inquired after Jane’s health, bestowed her wishes for Jane’s 
longevity, and hoped that she might bear many sons. 

No sooner had she departed than Shingas appeared. “Soon we go 
again on warpath,” he said to Jane. “Better Red Morning have man 
before we go. You cook venison, Night Star take to lodge of Pesquito- 
men. Shingas has spoken. Shingas wise. You do.” 

She watched him leave, walking with leisurely dignity down the 
village street. I’ll cook no venison for you to take to Pesquitomen, she 
vowed. And yet she was a little afraid to disobey Shingas’ command. 

There was another haunch of venison. It had been sent to them by 
the father of Metusaquah; not ceremoniously, but only as food for two 
maids who had no husbands to supply them. She would cook that. 
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Shingas returned, followed by Night Star. He eyed the cooked meat; 
he eyed the untouched haunch hanging from the ridge pole. 

“Red Morning cook venison?” 

“Yes.” 

“Night Star, you take venison to lodge of Pesquitomen. Tomorrow 
he come, put blanket around Red Morning.” 

Jane smiled a little and lifted her head. “That is not the venison that 
Pesquitomen sent.” 

Shingas nodded. “All venison look same. Night Star, you take.” He 
continued to Jane with calm severity, “Pesquitomen want Red Morning 
for wife. He know Red Morning not understand what best for her, but 
he strong, he teach. Tomorrow Red Morning go to lodge of husband. I 
have spoken.” He took his departure. 

Jane glared after him. I’ll not be forced into marriage with an Indian. 
I'll tell Pesquitomen he’s been tricked, that the venison was not his. Of 
all things, Pesquitomen hates most of all to be tricked. 

But in the night Jane thought of what it would mean to be married 
to Pesquitomen: They would stop guarding me. I could pretend to be 
content here, an obedient wife. They would let me attend the councils. 
I would be able to get supplies. And a horse. I could escape! 

In the morning her tent filled with Indian women, come to help her 
prepare for the marriage. They laughed and talked together with a 
frankness that would have been obscenity even among the rich women 
of Virginia. Only Metusaquah did not join in. She sat at the side, 
watching everything with her doltish brown eyes. 

At last Jane said to Night Star, “Need I have a guard any longer?” 

“Metusaquah?” Night Star asked, and shrugged. Metusaquah was 
not guarding, she told Jane, she was only jealous. 

“Jealous!” 

Yes, Metusaquah had been chosen for Pesquitomen before she had 
her second teeth. 

Metusaquah and Pesquitomen? Jane thought, and turning, met the 
Indian girl’s eyes squarely. Why, she hates me. 

Pesquitomen came for Jane. The big bronzed brave reached out his 
blanket and pulled her under it. They walked together.to his lodge. 

Aquoppi awaited them there. She made a welcoming speech to Jane, 
telling her the lodge was hers, built by her son for his wife, that it had 
long and patiently awaited her coming; telling her she hoped it would 
soon hear the cries and laughter of children. Now she would go, to 
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return to her own lodge, but she left hopes for happiness and plenty 
in the new lodge of her son. 

Jane was alone with Pesquitomen. She did not disclaim the cooking 
of the venison. Yes, Pesquitomen told her, she could attend the councils. 
She looked at the locket hanging from his neck. 

“You will return to me now my locket?” 

No, he told her, not till she had borne him a son. 

Borne you a son! Oh, no, I cannot go through with it. 

She gave him one stricken look. She turned and fled from the lodge, 
up the hill, and down to the burial ground. She flung herself to the 
earth by the small grave, thrust her head between her outstretched 
arms. 

John, John! 

Metusaquah came first, plucking at Jane’s clothing, speaking in a 
voice muffled with feeling. Then Shingas came. He made Jane sit up. 
His face was black with anger. He sent Metusaquah away. Indian 
eyes stared with dumb curiosity from the hill. He waved them all 
away. 

He made himself quite clear. Long enough had they cared for 
the white woman; they had been good to her. This was the most un- 
forgivable thing she could do, this affront to the dignity of Pesquito- 
men. It would take her a long time and a great deal of effort to win 
his pardon. 

She tried to argue with Shingas: she had no wish to win his pardon; 
they were holding her here against her will, she had a husband. 

The next fact he made equally clear. She had one choice only: she 
could be married to Pesquitomen, or she would be a woman for all 
the men in the camp who desired her. 

She stared at him, unable for a moment to comprehend. A woman 
for all the men . . . She had seen them look at her, the old men and 
the young men, a a white woman. ... I, Jane Frazier, a 
woman to be used by savages . . . “Nol” 

Shingas nodded, unmoved and immovable. 

She climbed the hill again, with Shingas, going obediently where 
he led. He took her to Aquoppi, his mother and Pesquitomen’s. She 
was to stay there till she had won Pesquitomen’s forgiveness, till she 
had made herself fit to be his wife. Aquoppi looked at her with know- 
ing, disapproving eyes, and sadly shook her head. 

The warriors, hastening their departure, left next day. They ex- 
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pected to be a long time gone this trip, for Shingas had promised they 
would help the French at Fort Duquesne. The French had invited the 
wives and children to come also, but Shingas insisted that the women, 
children, and old people were safer here; and besides, the women must 
tend the fields, harvest corn, and dry foods against the lean bellies of 
winter. 

Jane had only one purpose now: to win the approval and the trust 
of Aquoppi, so that she might escape before Pesquitomen returned. 
Aquoppi was old and therefore not so agile a guard as Metusaquah 
had been; also, the old woman had a desire to find in Jane a suitable 
wife for her son. 

Jane did all that she could, with the utmost carefulness, and with 
constant watchfulness lest she reveal her intentions. She wore the 
clothes the Indians would find suitable, she stayed in the sun till her 
skin was nearly as dark as theirs, she dressed her hair in two long 
braids, though its curliness would not permit the neatness she desired. 
Quietly and industriously she hoed her plot of corn, cured the skins left 
by Pesquitomen, besought Aquoppi to teach her to make leggings for 
Pesquitomen to wear in the winter. For herself she made a dress of 
double doeskins and moccasins lined in fur. She spoke in praise of 
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Pesquitomen, and with soft words of admiration for Aquoppi who had 


mothered so splendid a son. Thus she was gaining with Aquoppi and 
the others the confidence she coveted. She began to make preparations: 
to hide some of the dried food that she could take with her, and one of 
the big blankets. 

But no sooner had Aquoppi relaxed her vigil than Jane found 
herself again under the guarding eyes of Metusaquah. Did Shingas 
order Metusaquah to watch me, she wondered, or is she doing it be- 
cause she hates me? Whichever it was, Metusaquah brought out the 
dried corn Jane had hidden; and she carried the blanket back to 
Aquoppi. 

The men returned, earlier than even Night Star had expected them. 
Aquoppi commanded Jane into the tepee while the warriors rode up 
the village street. She dropped to the floor. Too late now. What could 
she do! 

She watched from the darkness of the tepee. The men brought more 
scalps; there were new horses loaded with their plunder. And then, at 
the end, were two captives. She caught her breath. 

White men. 
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They rode behind the braves, their hands tied, their feet withed to the 
horses’ sides. They came closer, and Jane’s chest ached with the taut 
hard breathing of her excitement. 

But they were strangers. She had never so much as seen one of them 
before. 

The first one was fat’and fair-headed with wide Teutonic features, 
the other thin and pale and black-haired. She did not know them, but 
perhaps they knew John, or would have heard some news of him. She 
must talk to them; she must find some way. 

And the council. Was she to be excluded once more when they met 
at the council fire? 

When Aquoppi came she pleaded with her to send for Shingas. 
“Have I not been as dutiful as a daughter?” she asked. “Am I to be 
kept a prisoner still?” 

Shingas came, and Aquoppi spoke in Jane’s behalf. Was she ready 
now, he asked Jane, to serve Pesquitomen as wife? 

She dropped her eyes. “Yes.” 

Tonight, then, he told her, after the council, Pesquitomen would 
come for her. He turned to leave. 

Quickly she was at his side. “And as the promised one of Pesquito- 
men, may I not attend the council?” 

Shingas looked past her, to his mother. Aquoppi nodded. 

Jane held her breath to conceal the uprush of excitement. 

She sat with the squaws at the council that night, in the rows be- 
hind the boys and old men, while the warriors, in the center, re- 
counted their exploits. Shingas, as became the chief of the tribe, had 
the greatest number of scalps at his belt, twelve of them; Pesquitomen 
had ten. As his wife, Jane thought, with grim humor, I should expand 
with pride in his prowess. 

The two young braves who had returned without a single scalp to 
display were shy and ashamed before the good-natured ridicule of the 
others. The warriors, telling of their ambushes and murders, gave 
splendid evidence of their daring and their cunning. Jane shifted 
restlessly, to disguise the horror and the revulsion she felt. 

Three warriors had not returned; great care was taken to make no 
mention of them. Their wives and mothers laughed and exulted with 
the rest, not one of them indulging in the bad manners of revealing 
grief. 

The warriors had been feted by the French at Duquesne and loaded 
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with gifts. The two white prisoners, a cobbler and a carpenter, were 
from the borders of Pennsylvania; they had been brought back to 
practice and to teach their trades. 

The moment came for the high point of the council: Shingas’ an- 
nouncement that now he, Shingas, had been deemed by the English so 
deadly a warrior that the Governor of Pennsylvania had offered a 
reward of two hundred pounds for his scalp. This was greeted by an 
extraordinary burst of loud cries. Night Star’s eyes shone with pride in 
her husband. 

The gifts were passed out, one for each woman and each child. 
Jane’s was a small looking glass. And then Shingas brought out some 
of the pillaged rum. Only two jugs of it, however; the remainder, with 
the French gifts of brandy, would be held for other times. 

So the two prisoners, Jane thought, sitting quietly out of the cele- 
bration, are not to be killed. Surely they will not wish to remain. 
They'll help me escape! Oh, if only I could have talked to them at once 
—before tonight. 

Aquoppi led her back to the tepee, and while there were still the 
sounds of celebrants around the fire Pesquitomen came. He held out his 
arm, and Jane moved in next to him as she had done before. His arm 
encircled her shoulders, the blanket that covered his back now enclosed 
her also. She walked with him to his lodge. 
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ANE WENT NEXT morning to the river to bathe. Aquoppi 
sat on the bank above her, watching her, eying with stern approval her 
daughter-in-law’s long strong limbs, the full breasts and goodly breadth 
of hip. 

Vigorously Jane scrubbed every inch of her body, though Aquoppi 
shook her head in warning and said, “Not make skin to bleed.” 

The prisoners had been put to work at once; the thin, younger one, 
Elijah Yopst, was curing and treating leather to make hard-soled 
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moccasins for the braves; Otto, the fair-haired one, mended the fence 
around the pasture and showed them how to make a swinging gate 
with metal hinges. The Indian women hovered around the white men 
inquisitively. Elijah Yopst, it was said, was a learned man who had 
owned a shelf of books. Otto was ignorant, but of a jovial nature. Now 
that he had found he was not to be tortured and killed, he could not 
repress his hearty laughter, his loud, good-natured raillery. 

The two men were at the river one evening where Elijah had put 
his hides to soak. Jane took her wooden bucket and went down, not 
far from them. But Metusaquah had followed her, and she had to exert 
the greatest care. As she stood up, she gave them a long straight stare. 
They saw her gray eyes. “Looks like a white woman,” Otto said. 
“What’s she doing here?” 

She walked back to the lodge. Now perhaps they would make some 
opportunity to speak to her. She must bide her time, bide her 
ume.. 

“Need I be guarded longer like a prisoner?” she asked Pesquitomen. 
“It ill becomes the wife of Pesquitomen.” 

He consulted his mother, and Metusaquah was ordered to cease her 
vigilance. 

The next time Jane could speak to the men, she said quickly under 
her breath, “I am a white woman. What do you know of John 
Frazier?” 

Otto scratched his head, and Elijah said to him, “You remember—” 

But Shingas came at that moment, and he said to the men, “Better 
you work.” And to Jane, “Go to lodge. Talking woman not good.” 

She did find another opportunity, though, and she said to Otto, “Do 
you and Elijah want to escape?” 

“Yes” 

“Then do as I say. TIl plan it. Make no trouble. Appear content to 
remain.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tm John Frazier’s wife.” 

Otto’s mouth fell open. “Buh-last me, if I ain’t a hog’s hind end.” 

Now Jane would spare herself nothing: there were a thousand details 
to work out. Most important of all, Pesquitomen must get no faintest 
hint, for if Pesquitomen were to discover himself duped, his wrath 
would be mighty and terrible. 

Sometimes she viewed her situation with shocked incredulity: I, 
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Jane Frazier, among the Indians, wife to a murdering Delaware 
savage! But for the most part, she regarded herself with secret humor: 
she was becoming more Indian than the Indians. And such a model of 
virtue—how John would laugh if he could see her! 

She thought often of John. She longed for him, and she kept her 
longing alive to help her when the task of carrying out her plan seemed 
too arduous. And she needed, often, to remind herself of his words: 
“Patience, lass, you must have patience.” 

Pesquitomen tried to be a good husband and, to prove his skill as 
archer and bountiful provider, he would often slip from their bed at 
dawn, returning with turkey and deer and partridge, with geese or 
quail or squirrel or buffalo. He brought so much meat, indeed, that 
Jane shared it with others in the village; and the buffalo meat she cut 
in long strips and dried in the sun, till she had a generous supply of it, 
some of which she planned would accompany her when she escaped. 

What seemed to her the strangest thing of all was that as she stayed, 
pretending to like the Indians and to be one of them, she found that 
actually she did like them. They were industrious, they were 
kindly; and they had a wisdom she admired, though they were 
so frugal of speech that it was hard to determine if their wisdom were 
a thoughtful kind, or if they merely followed the customs of their 
people. 

When Pesquitomen wakened her in the night, she submitted like 
the obedient wife she was supposed to be. His body was strong and 
clean, and Jane understood his desires. Herself a full-blooded woman, 
her body often craved strong mating; yet never did Pesquitomen give 
her secret physical pleasure. Lust is the craving of the body alone, and 
the clamor in her blood was not lust, it was the passionate need of a 
strong woman for her mate. It was John she wanted, the kinship of 
their adventurous spirits, the quick flash of understanding between 
them, the broad earthy laughter they shared. John’s arms, John’s lips, 
his hot breath, the pressure of his firm strong groins. 

Pesquitomen, satisfied, would sleep beside her, his body still against 
hers. And she, unable to sleep, would spend out the night, blood rac- 
ing, mind forever busy with her plans. 

More and more, now, she was being accepted by the Indians, trusted; 
they relaxed their watchfulness. Twice she was able to have long un- 
interrupted talks with Otto and Elijah. They had heard of John. They 
had heard that he went like a crazy man when he learned she had 
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been captured; he had gone almost to the French fort on the Ohio, 
alone; he had found some sign that his wife had been there at his old 
post. ... So he had found her pocket! Jane exulted. . . . Everyone 
else was certain his wife had been killed, but he was sure she was yet 
alive. 

In the second talk, Elijah told her something which, after she had 
left him, took on monstrous proportions: Lord Loudoun, who had 
come to America to direct colonial affairs, had been particularly ex- 
horted to discover the identity of the provincial officer whose letters to 
the French Ambassador in London had been intercepted; letters carry- 
ing information about the British plans in America, and promising to 
cajole great numbers of Indians to the French cause. A provincial off- 
cer who spoke the Indian language . . . John? 

She had to think; to be by herself to think deeply over every possi- 
bility. She pretended to have an earache—it was the one ill for which 
the Indians had respect, the only ailment for which one could retire 
without danger of being labeled coward. 

Could John have written letters to the French, telling the army’s 
plans? Oh, I cannot believe it. . . . But, then, no more could I believe 
that he would sell his guns to the French, and kill Eulit to cover his 
guilt. Was that not, though, a deed of passion? He suffered indignities 
at the hands of Braddock and his officers; he was infuriated that his 
men had been so badly treated, and that final night, with Braddock 
raging, had been too much, and in a swift moment of anger and 
vengefulness he had directed Eulit to sell the guns... . And yet—if 
it had been an unplanned act, how had he known there would be some- 
one at the springhouse to receive them? 

Pll acknowledge all that, she told herself grimly, Pll acknowledge 
the very worse—but still could John have sat down and written letters 
to England? There is something so scheming and sly about that. No 
matter how villainous you may be, John Frazier, she thought, you’re 
not sly! 

Even if he did not write them, however, there was still danger. For 
if the English were to find out about the guns, it would throw the 
light of guilt upon him, and he might not be able to prove his inno- 
cence of the other traitorous act. 

Elijah said there was a reward offered for the disclosure of the spy; 
a handsome reward, a fortune, a thousand pounds. . . . And Dorkey 
knew about the guns. To make a thousand pounds, there is nothing 
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Dorkey wouldn’t do! Oh, that little strumpet, why didn’t I choke her? 

She looked that night at her locket, hanging from Pesquitomen’s 
neck. In it was the note. What if he should discover the locket would 
open? If she had the key to it, she could open it while he slept, take 
out the note, destroy it. Oh, she cried to herself, why did I not destroy 
it before? Why did I put it there? She had wanted to confront John 
with it, to make him explain. ; 

She took a different course with Pesquitomen that night than she 
ever had before: she tried to wheedle the locket from him. 

“No,” he said, unsmilingly, “not till you have my boy child in your 
arms.” 


Now that Metusaquah had been forbidden to enter the lodge where 
Jane lived with Pesquitomen, Jane was able to set aside a quantity of 
food that she and Otto and Elijah could take on their journey. Pow- 
dered parched corn was the most important, for they could carry it in 
leather pouches; it would require little space, and if they ate it as the 
Indians did—working it in their mouths for a long time, and then 
swallowing it with plenty of water—it would nourish and satisfy them. 

She had made the leather pouches; she had a hood with gray fox 
around it, remarkably like the one John had given her; a feather robe, 
leggings, mitts. The match coat which Aquoppi helped her make— 
for Pesquitomen, Aquoppi believed—would serve Otto well; but it was 
some time before she could decide how she might supply Elijah with 
warm clothes, and when she did, she laughed aloud. It would seem 
foolish to make more clothes for Pesquitomen; besides, Elijah was too 
small to wear any she might pretend were for her Indian husband. So 
she made a second dress for herself. Elijah would go dressed as a 
woman. . l 

They did not yet know how they would get away from the village. 
By boat would be the best way, they decided, though how they might 
get a boat they did not know. But Otto was a riverman, used to boats, 
and he could read the currents. It might be more difficult to hide in 
the event they met Indians on the way, yet usually the warriors, re- 
turning to Shingas Town, came by way of the Great Indian Trail, 
which brought them down from the north and east; the Muskingum 
would take them away from Shingas Town toward the south and 
west. And they would leave no trail to be followed. 

It was Elijah who solved the problem of the means for their escape. 
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He was forced to spend much time by the river’s edge tanning the 
hides for the shoes he made, and one day he caught a drifting canoe. 
No one observed him and he tied it in the rushes. The next morning 
Otto came down as if to bathe and took it farther downstream, where 
he found a splendid hiding place for it under a steep bank. 

He emerged from the river blue with cold, certain that anyone 
would know he had not been bathing in weather such as this, that sus- 
picions might be aroused... . 

“Poosh,” Jane said. “Indians don’t mind the cold; they’ll think it 
most ordinary.” 

So far—though time loitered cruelly—all had gone well. Otto and 
Elijah played their parts commendably, and the Indians liked them. 
Shingas, much pleased when Otto servilely begged that he and Elijah 
be adopted into the tribe, agreed that he and the warriors would take 
it up at the next council meeting. And he gave his permission for them 
to practice with bow and arrow. 

Aquoppi was entirely won over by Jane’s industry and obedience, 
regretting only that she could detect no thickening of her daughter-in- 
law’s waist. 

The weather turned warm again. Never had Jane thought she 
would welcome Indian summer! It had been the most dread season of 
all at home, when the Indians engaged in one last wild orgy of killing 
and looting. But this time it meant to her that the braves would be 
gone, that she and the men could escape, and that with the close of 
the false summer cold would come swiftly. It might be more difficult 
to travel through the winter, but at least they would run far less risk 
of pursuit or of encounter with hostile war parties, of which there 
were so many in the summer months. 

She had arranged signals with the men; they would be ready to 
leave at any moment when they found escape possible. Elijah had dug 
a hole on the bluff above the hidden canoe, lined it with buffalo hide, 
and put in it the supply of dried foods, a bow and a stock of arrows, 
the three match coats, the feather robe, extra shoes and paddles and an 
ax. If they were able, they would take fresh foods with them, but at 
least there was enough already to risk starting with. It was merely the 
matter of the three of them getting away without discovery. 

Now that the warriors were gone, the only men left in the village 
were old, most of the women were stupid, the children paid little heed 
to the goings and comings of the elders; but there were two whose 
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quick eyes and intelligence Jane feared: Metusaquah and Night Star. 

In the woods a shrub grew that had small black berries this time of 
year. These berries would, if eaten in any quantity, kill a man, the 
Indians said; a single one would give him severe pains in the bowels, 
though without causing any real harm. Jane had a small store of these 
berries. How she might use them she did not know, but there were no 
possibilities she did not at least consider through the long days and 
nights of waiting. f 

Every morning when she wakened, her first thought was of the 
weather. If it were to turn cold, it meant the warriors would return. 
She and Otto and Elijah had decided that if they could not find an 
opportunity to get away safely while it remained warm, they would 
make a try for it whatever the risk. 

Therefore when Jane wakened one morning and discovered a sheer 
carpet of frost over everything, she resolved they would leave before 
night. 

She took Chatusa with her to make the pretense of going for a walk 
so that she might give the signal to the two men. Otto gave her a slow _ 
comical wink, Elijah’s face paled and he turned agitatedly back to his 
work. She walked on up the riverbank with Chatusa, the casual sway 
of her walk a triumph of self-restraint. 

And then, as if Chatusa served the winds of fate, she gave Jane the 
answer to her consuming problem. The little Indian girl had been 
darting in and out of the bushes like a small quail; this one time she had 
been gone so long that Jane called to her. “Chatusa, Chatusa!” Jane 
pushed her way through the underwood. 

She came upon the child lying on her stomach on a great boulder of 
the river, her head dropped out of sight over the edge. “Chatusa!” Jane 
ran to her, grasped the small leg. 

Chatusa wriggled back. 5 

“What were you doing?” Jane asked, her relief flavored with anger, 

“Me see,” the child announced triumphantly. “Me see.” 

“What do you see?” 

Jane could scarcely believe her ears, so providential did it seem: 
Chatusa had seen the place where Shingas concealed his store of liquor! 
Chatusa, with a child’s curiosity, had followed and spied upon him 
when he hid it. It was in a small cave in the riverbank, completely 
overgrown with rushes and shrubbery. One had to wade into the river, 
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circle a bend, push through the overhanging growth, and reach far 
into the dark cache. 

Jane was in a delirium of triumph. She went back to the village as 
rapidly as she could without arousing suspicion. She sent Chatusa off 
while she told Elijah about the liquor, describing carefully its location 
and outlining to him the part that Otto was to play. Then to her lodge, 
where she molded clay about three quail stuffed with wild rice and 
nuts, and put them in a bed of coals to cook. Into the stuffing of one 
quail Jane had put a single black berry from the cupful she’d been 
hoarding; on the clay she made a careful mark. She smiled when she 
did it, for it was the little curled mark of John’s, and was it not be- 
cause of John she was putting it there? 

From her lodge she could see the Indians gathering where Otto, 
supposed to be repairing the pasture fence, had begun to sing lustily 
and to laugh aloud. An ancient inquisitive Indian had gone first to 
investigate, and returned to hail a comrade. One after another, they 
were converging upon the place. Well did they know that Otto could 
only have got the liquor from Shingas’ hidden store, but so long had 
they been stinted or deprived of the good spirit water that their thirst 
quieted their conscience. 

Night Star, from her place, could not see them. It was up to Jane to 
make certain that Night Star did not leave her house, and that none 
should carry reports to her, for the wife of the Indian chief would, in 
his absence, take it upon herself to order her people back, to confiscate 
the liquor and punish the miscreants. 

Night Star was pleased at Jane’s gift of the quail and asked that 
Jane stay and share their supper. Night Star was grinding acorn flour 
to make the children’s porridge; Jane stood by, watching her and 
keeping up a flow of conversation with Chatusa. She had no intention 
of letting the little Indian girl leave the house and bring back to her 
mother reports of what the captive white man was doing. With an 
appeal to the Indians’ love of color, she described the gay-colored petti- 
coats the women of Virginia wore, the dishes and knickknacks in the 
houses. Night Star listened also with interest. Jane told about the danc- 
ing in the great ballrooms. 

Chatusa said, “They make noise?” and whooped in miniature imi- 
tation of her people in a war dance. 

“Oh, no,” Jane replied smiling. She hummed the tune of a polka and 
showed her the step. 
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Chatusa wrinkled her nose and shook her head. No, she would not 
like that. Night Star and Jane laughed at her. 

Night Star had finished grinding the acorns. Jane said quickly, “Oh, 
let me take it to the river for you.” And Night Star gave into her hands 
the flour and the filter basket. 

Elijah came to the river’s edge where Jane knelt. “Otto is giving 
them the wine first,” he said, “to make them limp. Then he'll give 
them brandy and they’ll sleep.” Elijah was troubled: “But I fear Otto 
plays his part too well; and he may be groggy himself, though he only 
moistens his lips when he tilts the jug.” 

“And Metusaquah?” Jane asked. “Where is she?” 

“She is there too. They are all there. Even to the youngest boys is 
Otto giving drink, jeering if they do not take.” 

She told Elijah where the fresh food was in her lodge. He was to 
take it to the canoe and to store it there with the supplies from the pit. 

By now the water ran clear from her basket, free of the yellow stain. 
She took it back to Night Star’s lodge. All was going far better than 
she’d dared hope, but she was in an agony of suspense. If Shingas were 
to return before they had gone, his punishment would be swift and 
severe. Pesquitomen would discover her duplicity; she would never be 
free to attempt another escape. 

Jane put the acorn meal into Night Star’s large clay kettle over the 
fire, adding only a little water, for the children liked their porridge 
thick. Numike had not returned when supper was ready, and Night 
Star, honoring the liberty of the men of her family, did not call him. 
Jane and Night Star and Chatusa sat together for their meal. Night 
Star saved out one quail for Numike, saying she would share hers 
with Chatusa. 

Jane said, “Let me give her mine, I am not hungry.” For she had 
made sure that to Night Star had been served the quail with the mark 
in the clay. 

The supper was not long over; Jane was watching Night Star as she 
busied herself with the final chores of the evening. She saw her break 
into profuse perspiration; her breathing became harder, she bit her lip. 

“Night Star, you are ill.” 

“Not matter.” 

“You must lie down, and let me care for you.” 
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Jane insisted, but Night Star still refused. But Jane had powers of 
persuasion, and finally Night Star, convinced that to do less would be 
an injustice to her husband and her grandchildren, lay down and let 
Jane put hot blankets on her stomach. Jane’s conscience troubled her 
when she saw Night Star writhe, her face contorted with pain, but she 
kept reminding herself: I must get back to John. Night Star and her 
people took me from him... . 

Twice Numike came, and each time Jane sent him away saying his 
grandmother was very ill. He looked defiantly at Jane: his grand- 
mother was never ill, or if she was, no one but a weakling white 
woman would put it into words. Numike had had his first taste of the 
liquor, and he went off, glad because the white man considered him 
grown enough to drink with the others. 

For an hour Jane tended Night Star. When she stepped outside 
again, Elijah came; he had been watching for her. Yes, he said, the 
Indian thirst had overcome the will of all; even her mother-in-law, the 
ceremonious and proper Aquoppi, was sitting glassy-eyed against 
the fence. The old men were all asleep, having been more greedy than 
the women in slaking their thirst. Two of the younger boys had fought; 
Numike lay stupefied, a baby squawled. 

Jane went to her lodge, where she donned the new dress of double 
skins. As soon as Elijah and Otto had left the village, she would slip 
out of Night Star’s lodge, go around to the concealing woods behind; 
she would cut across to the hiding place of the canoe—and they would 
be off. 

The moment came. She had seen Otto, reeling and staggering and 
belching loudly, disappear into the woods; Elijah was already there. 
Now Jane instructed Chatusa in preparing the hot blankets and warned 
her not to leave her mother’s side for an instant, nor permit her brother 
or anyone else to trouble her with talk. 

Leaves rustled under Jane’s feet as she went through the forest. The 
light was faint here, but her eyes were accustomed to it. She passed 
the pit that had held their supplies; it was filled with earth and covered 
over with the leaves. Below, in the small inlet, Elijah and Otto sat in 
the canoe, shrouded in their match coats; Elijah very pale, Otto blink- 
ing owlishly. They greeted her in silence; she picked up her match 
coat and the fox-edged hood lying on the bank and put them on. The 
men steadied the canoe and she stepped one foot in. There was scarcely 
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room for the three of them in the small craft, though they had kept 
their stores to a minimum. The two long bows, the quiver of arrows, 
the leather pouches of food, the sharpened ax, the feather robe, and 
bulkiest of all, the fresh food. 

But no, there was only one bow, “Elijah, where is the other bow?” 

He looked blankly down. “T put two in.” 

Could it have been left by the pit? Jane turned. 

Metusaquah stood on the slope above her, in her hands the bow. 
Slowly Metusaquah raised the bow, taking aim, in warning, in threat. 
“You no go.” The doltish brown eyes had changed: they smoldered 
now; the sullen face was grim. 

Jane withdrew her foot from the canoe. She took her stand on the 
bank. Slow her movements, but her mind worked with swift and 
methodical reasoning. “Metusaquah,” she said with measured slow- 
ness, “I did not choose to take your man. I have a husband, a man of 
my own race. I am trying now to return to him—as you would return 
to your man if white soldiers had carried you away.” 

Metusaquah’s brown eyes were fastened attentively on Jane’s lips, 
though her arms had not moved, and the arrow in the bow was still 
steadily aimed. 

Jane went on, her tone level although behind it was ardor and per- 
suasion and urgency. “If I go now, I shall never return. Pesquitomen 
would not have a woman who had tricked him and run away. Then 
he will take you who love him and are loyal to him and will bear him 
children.” 

A pause, a deadly pause with fate hanging in the balance. Otto and 
Elijah sat transfixed. Jane and the Indian girl faced each other, neither 
giving an inch. 

Does she hear me? Jane wondered through the silent clamoring in 
her chest. Could she understand my words? Should I say more? But 
what more could I say? 

Metusaquah began to speak, her lips slack and shapeless. “You go,” 
she said in a monotone. “They miss you, I say you go through woods. 
Leaves on ground, no mark of foots. They look, no find.” 

“Metusaquah!” Jane hesitated, wanting to say more, to put into ex- 
pression her sudden bursting gratitude. Instead she wheeled about. ` 
“Come,” she said to the men as she stepped again into the canoe. 

Otto began to paddle. The canoe glided out of its hiding place, into . 
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the river, swinging about with the current. The Indian girl still stood 
motionless on the bank, the bow in her hand. She had forgotten she 
held it; Jane would not pause to ask for it. Jane lifted her hand in fare- 
well, and they passed beyond sight of her through the trees. 

They were actually away, the trip home had begun! Jane’s exhilara- 
tion made her flesh hum. They would have hardships, they would be 
cold and hungry and bone-weary, but nothing mattered except that 
she'd be getting home. “Oh, do let me paddle too,” she said. 

But Otto would not permit it. The river had a swift current and he 
did not paddle so much as steer, keeping the narrow, delicately bal- 
anced canoe on its course and away from the dangers of river-edge 
rocks and growth. She looked about her. For sheer beauty, this sur- 
passed all she had ever seen. Shadows of evening were over the river, 
the forests on either side, their leaves just touched by the frost and 
turning color. 

If Otto had had a generous portion of brandy, he did not show it; 
his reeling and staggering had been part of his pretense. Now he was 
solemnly absorbed in his job. He knew boats and rivers and he would 
keep to the midstream current by the feel of the water against his 
paddle. “If we hit rough water,” he told them, “Pl holler and you two 
stay low in the canoe and hang on. She’s a snug little vessel and I can 
take her over ’most anything.” 

They were cramped in the small craft; if one wished to shift posi- 
tion, it would have to be worked out carefully, each one balancing the 
movements of the others. She began to feel the chill. Elijah, behind 
her, helped her pull the feather robe over her shoulders. She was tired, 
after the excitement and the suspense. The stars were bright and frosty 
now, the sky very black, the shiny surface of the river only faintly 
visible. Weariness and sleep began to crawl through her veins. 

Her heavy eyelids closed. Instantly they flew open. She was stricken 
with terror at a dark object that floated near them in the river. 

It was only a shadow, Elijah told her. 

Again she dozed. Again she wakened with a start. 

Soon all the zest of anticipation, the excitement of suspense had left 
her; her body became a lifeless lump. I’ll never get home, she lamented 
inwardly, enveloped in hopelessness and despair; I'll never see John 
again; Pl} never have a child or a home. She felt the warm thick flood 
of tears rising to her eyes, and she was helpless against them. The cor- 
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ners of her mouth, turned down, were taut and aching. Silent sobs 
began to wrench at her logy body. She fought against them, but 
feebly, for her will seemed gone. 

Elijah patted her shoulder and said awkwardly, “Cry, Mrs. Frazier. 
It’s good for you now.” 

After a while she quieted and went to sleep. 
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ANE WAKENED WHEN it was just turning daylight. A 
white blanket of fog was rising from the water. They had planned 
not to travel by daylight till they were farther from Shingas Town. 
They awakened Elijah, who was sleeping soundly, and began the 
search for a hiding place. As Otto nudged the canoe close to the bank, 
Jane and Elijah peered anxiously through the murk. A low overhang- 
ing branch swished damply across their heads, dead frostbitten leaves 
showered down on them. 

A wisp of breeze came up, clearing some of the fog away, and they 
could see the swift stream that spilled into the river. On both sides of 
it there was thick underbrush, and low trees hung out over the river. 
Elijah used his paddle to part the branches and the canoe nosed up on 
the bank. Elijah got out first. Otto took one look at him in the femi- 
nine garb and guffawed. 

“Sh-sh!” Jane warned quickly. 

Otto put his big hand over his mouth to stifle the laughter he couldn’t 
control, and the canoe shook with the motion of his body. 

Elijah did make a grotesque Indian girl in his short beaded dress. 
His face had never browned, his hair hung loose to his shoulders, he 
had no hips at all, and his legs were lumpy and misshapen. He was 


unsteady on his feet when he began to walk; twice his knees folded. 
But he did not fall. 
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They found natural cover on the bank, and breakfasted on the 
cooked venison and maize cake. The dried food they would keep till 
they had run out of fresh. Jane and Elijah were to take turns on watch, 
and Otto would try,to sleep all day. 

Otto fell asleep at once, snoring so loudly that Jane feared an In- 
dian’s sharp ears could hear it half a mile away through the silence of 
the early morning forest. She reached over and pressed his lips together. 
He gave a mighty snort, flopped his body over, and in a moment was 
snoring again. There seemed nothing to do but leave him alone and go 
to sleep herself. 

Elijah sat a few feet away, the bow—with arrow set—ready in his 
hand. He was to waken Jane at noon and she would take the watch 
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She wakened and looked around her. Otto was in a heavy sleep, 
making no sound save a puffing as his breath blew open his lips. 
Elijah— 

She sat bolt upright. The sun was almost down, and Elijah, leaning 
back against a tree trunk, was sound asleep. 

How long had he been sleeping? She sprang up, peered cautiously 
in every direction. The canoe was as they’d left it, there was no trace 
of anyone near. 

“Elijah!” she whispered. 

He jumped, stared wildly about him. He did not know how long 
he'd slept; he was abject and miserable. 

“If any from the village are pursuing us,” Jane said, “they may have 
passed. We might encounter them ahead.” 

Otto, waking, heard the discussion. He started on Elijah: “You 
whelp of an idiot bear,” and launched into profanity that would have 
shriveled one’s ears had it been less comical. 

Jane laughed. “Let him be, Otto. We'll take our chances that no one 
passed.” 

They ate and were off. 

That night passed; and the next. One night became much like the 
last, and the days had little variation. Apparently no one had passed 
them, for they encountered no sign. They heard different animals, had 
different frights; once Elijah ran into nettles and his face was pain- 
fully swollen for a day; once they smelled wood smoke but decided it 
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less dangerous to keep hidden than to risk striking off on the river in 
full view. Another time they saw an Indian boy run to pick up a 
turkey he had shot; they waited breathlessly, but so intent was he upon 
his prize, so admiring of his marksmanship, he did not suspect he had 
an audience, and ran away more swiftly than he had come. Aside from 
these incidents, there was a lulling sameness: they were cramped but 
becoming used to it; the air was cold but not bitterly so; Otto kept the 
small craft steady. i 

The fresh foods were gone, and they began to eat the jerked meat 
and the powdered parched corn. A pheasant cock lighted one morn- 
ing near where they were camped. Otto, eying him, began to lick his 
lips. “Could we not risk fire enough to cook hime” 

No, they dare not, Jane told him. Not for the sake of appetites would 
she risk the failure of their expedition. 

They passed small islands in the river above which the water stood 
still. They were moving faster all the time with the deepening and 
widening of the channel as the Muskingum hurried down to meet the 
Ohio. They reached the wide mouth. They had completed the first lap 
without mishap; and now they began to feel safe from pursuers. When 
they started up the Ohio, two would have to paddle, and they decided 
to travel by daylight. They’d stay in the middle of the river to avoid 
danger from passing war parties on shore. Of course there was always 
the possibility of encountering French going down the river to the 
Mississippi, but if they could keep their distance, they could possibly 
be mistaken for three harmless Indians. Before they reached the Forks 
where the French fort was, they’d leave their canoe and strike off across 
country. 

Snow had begun to fall and they fought cold all the time, but no one 
complained. They took turns paddling through the day, and camped at 
night. They ate sparingly of their supply of food, and calculated 
they had enough to last them till they were far enough away to risk a 
fire. 

It was noon of their fourth day on the Ohio. The sun was shining, 
making it warm enough for them to take off their fur coats. Jane, sit- 
ting in the prow while the two men paddled, pushed back her hood, 
letting it hang down her back. The breeze, like cool fingers, lifted her 


hair. For the first time she felt free. Most of the danger was behind ` 


them now. She could almost compute the days it would take... . 
“Look!” Elijah cried, and pointed. 
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Coming down the river toward them were four canoes. 

Otto and Elijah at once swung about and headed for the nearest 
bank. The three clambered out, drew their craft into the mud under 
overhanging branches, and hurriedly retreated into the covering growth 
inshore. 

The canoes were coming swiftly, an Indian in each one. Jane and the 
two men watched closely. They came abreast; Jane held her breath. 
They were passing; she began to exhale in a sigh of relief. But one of 
the Indians had spotted their canoe. He called to the others, pointing. 
They held their paddles against the current, peering, talking, nodding. 

They were coming. The three hidden in the brush had to do some- 
thing. The crackle of leaves would give them away if they tried to go 
deeper into the forest. . . . As if with a single impulse they started to 
climb the nearest trees. 

The giant sycamores with their low twisted branches were not hard 
to get into. In comparative silence they ascended into higher branches 
and stretched themselves flat. 

The Indians had landed; they were investigating the contents of the 
canoe. One picked up the bow, testing its resiliency, nodding in ad- 
miration. Another was handling the match coats, the leather pouches, 
feeling the sharp edge of the ax. They talked in excited undertones. 
One left the others and came into the forest. He looked swiftly about 
and hurried back to his fellows. If he’d ever looked up, his keen Indian 
eyes would have detected the three; but in such haste was he to be off 
with the loot that he saw only that he and his companions were safe 
from immediate assault. 

Speedily they tied the orphaned canoe to one of theirs, and went off 
towing it into the river. They continued their course downriver as fast 
as the current and expert paddling could carry them. 

Jane and the men climbed down from their trees and looked at each 
other meaningfully. She was the first to speak. “Well! No bow, no 
coats, no boat, and we’re on the wrong side of the river.” 

Otto’s big mouth hung open. He swallowed. “Buh-last me ef I ain’t 
a hog’s—” he began. 

“What are we going to do?” Elijah asked. 

So unexpected had it been, so disastrous, that Jane laughed. They 
looked at her, startled. She covered her eyes briefly, gave her head a 
shake. Then she looked up. and said tersely, “The first thing to do is 
to figure how we'll get to the other side of the river.” 
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“Fil make a floor to carry us across,” Otto said. 

She eyed him dubiously. “How will you make a floor?” 

He’d cut thick branches, as straight as he could— 

“And what will you cut them with?” 

He’d cut them with his knife. 

“Oh, splendid,” she scoffed. 

“—an’ Ill fasten °em together with—” He looked around, blinking 
hard to help him think: “I'll have a usable floor by mid-sun tomorrow.” 

“I don’t know what you two are going to do,” she said evenly, “but 
I’m going to be across the river before dark.” 

Elijah asked, “How, Mrs. Frazier?” 

“Im going to swim across. If you want to stay all night and make a 
floor and maybe get spilled off before you’ve got halfway over, you 
can.” 

They stared at her; Otto’s lips turned blue and Elijah began to 
shiver. 

“If the mere thought of it is going to make you that cold,” she said, 
scornful but amused, “you might just as well start to swim.” 

She went to the bank and stepped down. As the icy water hit her 
leg above the legging, it was like the plunge of cold steel into her 
flesh. No use agony by degrees, she thought, and flung herself in and 
started to swim. 

The shock of cold was paralyzing; and yet, in some peculiar way, 
her arms and legs started and kept up their froglike movements. It 
was her brain that froze. She never could recall the farst part of the 
crossing, nor did she remember hearing the men follow her. But in 
some measureless span of time, she reached the opposite bank and 
climbed up. She sat there, her legs dangling in the water, breaking the 
thin irregular sheet of ice that clung to the shore, and watched the 
men floundering across. 

Otto pulled himself up beside her. Elijah, in a convulsion of shiver- 
ing, threw himself face down on the bank. She got up. She was not 
cold, there was no feeling in her body at all; it even surprised her when 
her legs obeyed her and carried her up the slope into the forest. 

“We must build a fire this time,” she said, choosing a place in the 
center of a space between trees, “or we'll freeze to death.” 

She put Elijah to gathering wood. He could scarcely move, but it 
was all that would save him, she knew. She and Otto found dry wood, 
and enough dry leaves to act as tinder. After interminable scratching 
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and rubbing of the wood, they got the fire started. They first planned 
to have only a small fire, but the heat of it was so good, and their 
clothes needed so badly to be dried, that they heaped on wood and soon 
it was a scorching blaze. 

“Won't someone see it?” Elijah asked in alarm. 

“Tf an Englishman sees it, he’ll rescue us,” she said. “If a Frenchman 
sees it, he'll] capture us, but at least we'll be at Duquesne, a hundred 
miles or so closer to home.” 

“What if it’s Indians?” Otto asked. 

“Tf it’s Indians, I’ll swear I love them like brothers, I’ll promise them 
the King’s treasury, and they'll ride us home in speed and comfort.” 

Otto looked up with a grin, willing to believe her. Elijah stared dole- 
fully and began to shiver again. 

They knew better than to take off their clothes to dry, for wet cold 
skin exposed to the air could throw one into hacking cough and fever 
and chills, while to dry along with one’s clothes brought quicker 
warmth and did one no harm. 

When at last they were warmed and below the flames was a splendid 
bed of coals, they were hungry, and wished for some game to cook. 
They talked of the pheasant cock they could have got so easily. Indeed, 
what could they not have caught, with the bow and arrows? But now 
they had only their hunting knives, so they’d have to slip up on ani- 
mals and stab them, or cut their throats. “Oh,” she said, “if Pd only 
learned Climbing Bear’s trick of throwing a knife!” 

She drew the hunting blade from her legging, and experimentally 
aimed it into a near-by tree trunk. It landed there and stuck quivering 
for an instant. “Glory be,” she exclaimed jubilantly, “am I the one, 
though!” 

But she did not have such luck soon again, though she and the men 
practiced for half an hour. 

It was growing dark and their voices and the fire had evidently 
frightened off any game, because though Otto and Jane circled out into 
the woods, they came upon nothing they could even try to reach. 

“We can get along without food tonight,” she said cheerfully. “Weve 
stored nourishment. In the morning we'll get something.” 

They kept a low fire all night and slept close to it. For all the dis- 
asters of the day, it was the best sleep they’d had. 

They spent an hour in the morning seeking game; everywhere 
were tracks of animals, large and small, fox and wolf and deer, the 
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baby handprints of the racoon; but they saw nothing alive. They did 
pick up some red haws that had fallen, and they were fresh and juicy 
and staved off the worst of their hunger. 

“We'll find game later, and when we do, we'll build a fire and cook 
it,” Jane said, kicking earth over the coals. “Meantime, we'd best be 
on our way.” 

They left the river and cut inland to maintain a safe distance from 
Fort Duquesne. Jane had only a vague idea of the lay of the country; 
Otto and Elijah had even less. But she knew that they had only to 
keep headed east, bearing slightly south all the way, and they’d come 
to the Monongahela; then straight on and they’d cross the Youghio- 
gheny. Somewhere along there they should encounter the military road. 
Even if the snow were heavy, they would find that wide part in the 
scalp of the forest. 

The men would accompany her all the way, for Will’s Creek would 
be the nearest point at which they could get their bearings. “Then 
John, my husband,” she told them, “will see that you get back to Penn- 
sylvania.” 

By night they were weak with hunger, their stomachs growling. 
They’d seen pheasant and turkey and squirrels and two deer, all within 
range of an arrow, but not near enough even to try throwing their 
knives. They found a small hoard of nuts, and when Jane saw the 
squirrel peering down at them from a high branch in the tree she said 
to him, “You lazy little beast, what a niggardly pantry you keep!” 

They did not cover so much territory the next day. But they kept on 
—that day, and the next, and the next. 


Hunger became a torture. Gnawing at the stomach and the bowels, 
weakness of limbs, pain like the quivering plunge of tiny arrows across 
the forehead, the blur of sight, a hideous drumming in the ears. Some- 
times for hours at a time Jane knew nothing but cold and snow, hun- 
ger, trees, climb and descend, and the fatigue that was becoming 
numbness. Sleep at night, huddling together in some protected spot, 
was only a cessation of the functions of the senses. They wakened as 
weary as they had lain down, and with hunger like fresh nibbling 
rodents in the caverns of their stomachs. 

To go on seemed impossible, yet to stop meant to perish. When the 
will of one failed, the others urged him on. No one of them wished to 
be left alone, and so they plodded on. 
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They were too weak now to find fuel and to scratch up a fire. The 
cold was increasingly bitter. They stuffed their moccasins with moss 
to keep their feet from freezing. Elijah stuffed his too full and his feet 
had blisters. They sat, gaunt and spent, at the day’s end, and Elijah 
began to weep. 

“I can’t go on,” he cried, “I can’t go on.” 

Jane stared at him, without the strength to reason or comfort or 
cajole. In another moment she thought in a feeble urge to humor, if I 
could gather the strength, I might join him in his weeping. But she 
had not the strength; and she lapsed back into apathy. 

Otto began to talk, to laugh and talk. His face was drawn and pasty, 
his voice spectral, but as he laughed, life came back into his voice, the 
warmth of his good nature. Otto could not be funny without being 
profane, and never had earthy profanity sounded so rare and good to 
Jane. He made remarks about Elijah’s female garb, his beard and his 
contours, remarks crude and vulgar. 

Elijah seemed cheered, and Jane was refreshed. Otto told them to 
start a fire. “It'll warm us outside, even if we ain’t got food to warm 
our insides.” He went out to see what the forest might yield to him 
this time. 

And he had luck. He came stumbling back, triumphantly holding 
a small rabbit. “He jes’ kep’ asettin’ there lookin’ at me. Plumb hated 
ter throw my knife into the lil bastard. But it’s meat, ain’t it?” 

The fire was started, and while Jane cut sticks Otto slit the rabbit 
open, ripped out the entrails, and dropped them in the snow. Then he 
divided into three parts the skinny carcass. Jane saw the men licking 
their lips at the sight of the food; she was doing the same. 

Each held a stick toward the fire with his morsel of meat. Jane 
caught Otto eying the entrails lying red on the snow. “I could eat them 
too,” he said. It also is the flesh of the rabbit, she admonished herself. 
Why should I feel so revolted? She said nothing when Otto reached 
for them and looped them over his stick. Elijah gagged. 

“It’s cooked enough now,” Otto said, his eyes avid. 

“Not yet,” she warned quickly. “That rabbit might have been sick, 
seeing you and not running away like he did.” 

But Otto could not wait; he crammed the meat into his mouth. His 
teeth, biting down on the tepid bones, made a loud crunching sound. 
And then he ate the entrails. 

Elijah could not withstand his appetite longer; he too began to eat. 
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Jane resolutely kept her piece twisting over the flame till it began to 
sizzle, the juices to drop. 

“You're wasting some,” Otto said. 

When her piece was cooked to her satisfaction, she was faintingly 
hungry. She ate it slowly, but it burned her lip and the tip of her 
tongue. 

They had been too hungry, and their stomachs complained for a 
while. 

In the morning, Elijah had cramps. He positively could not go on, 
he said; just leave him here alone. Jane took one of his arms, Otto the 
other, and they got him started. But they had gone only a few yards 
when Otto suddenly fell forward on his face. He groaned and clutched 
at his middle. He too was having cramps. 

Elijah dropped beside him, and they lay there gagging and vomiting, 
their faces a ghastly color, their bodies wrenched with the severity of 
their suffering. 

Jane went back to the fire, uncovered the coals, found one with a 
faint glow of color, fanned it, fed it, got the fire started again. She had 
no pains herself, but she had to keep out of sight and hearing of their 
unceasing retching or she would be doing it herself. It must have been 
that the rabbit was sick; she had warned them to let it cook. Well, they 
would soon have rid themselves of it, and though perhaps weakened, 
they’d be over their sick spell. They could rest a while, warm them- 
selves again, and they’d go on a little way farther. Oh, they must not 
dally. 

She thought again of John, of Dorkey, the need to get back. She 
might already be too late. . . . No, she must not be too late. The ur- 
gency to be going on was like a tireless goad and she became restive 
under it now. 

She wandered around and found some berries that had clung to 
their branches and dried. Now they were frozen; but she worked them 
with her tongue against the roof of her mouth till they thawed. Her 
mouth was too cold to get any flavor from them, but at least they’d give 
a bit of nourishment. She pulled bark from a tree and chewed it, 
swallowed the juice, and spat out the pulp. There might be nourishment 
in that too. No longer did she crave food for the taste of it, but rather 
to allay the pangs of hunger in her stomach. She found the tracks of a 
fowl; she climbed in a tree and sat, knife in hand, ready to throw it if 
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the creature should retrace its course. It did not come. She climbed out 
of the tree and started back. The men would be better by now. 

Instead, they were prostrate on the snow, their faces a hideous hue. 
They were finished, they protested, done for; she must go on without 
them. 

She could not do that, she exclaimed. . . . But what could she do 
for them? And there was John, ahead... . 

The French would come, Elijah said hopefully, and take them pris- 
oner. Otto managed a grin. “We'll be drinking French brandy afore 
you know it.” 

She could not bring herself to leave them. 

But, they argued, she had a chance of getting through, she should 
tame a try for it... . 

The argument was wearisomely long. It was, finally, easier to go 
than to stay. She helped them to get back to a place by the fire. She 
stirred up the coals, brought a few more pieces of wood. 

“Go now,” Otto said. 

And Elijah, too, bade her to get started at once. “God watch over 
you,” he said at the last. 

From a small rise a short distance away she turned to wave to them. 
Two hands raised in a feeble salute of farewell. 

She started ahead into the woods. Will’s Creek was a hundred— 
two hundred miles away. John would say, she told herself resolutely, 
not to think about the miles, but just of a step at a time . . . a step at 
atime .. . 2 Step at a time. . . 
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HE FIRST NIGHT alone was dreadful. Moonlight fil- 
tered through the trees in ghostly patches. She had kept on too long 
and did not find a place suitable for sleep. She would not use her 
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strength to start a fire. She burrowed in under a thicket like a creature 
of the wilds. 

She could not sleep. Her body, in an attempt to keep from freezing, 
shivered violently. Her teeth chattered; she felt jarred and racked by 
the convulsive uncontrollable quaking. 

The moonlight began to take on strange and awful forms; unfamil- 
iar wood sounds swelled in her ears. She was afraid, and yet her fear 
seemed to be outside of her. It became like a great shadow moving 
down over her. 

She jumped up. She screamed. The sound of her screaming, break- 
ing into the silence, was so fearsome that she started to run. She 
plunged headlong into snow banked against a bush. She lay stunned 
for a moment, and the woods seemed ominously quiet. 

As if by*magic, a memory appeared like a picture before her eyes: 
a man with a calm good face, kneeling, his lips moving. The Reverend 
Inglehart. The very memory of him was something tangible to cling 
to in the midst of these shifting shadows and scattered light. She felt 
reassured. The terror abated. 

Prayer seemed to help so many people. Perhaps if she would try to 

pray . . 
She felt ridiculous, kneeling; but she began to talk aloud. There was 
comfort in the sound of her voice in supplication. She talked on, re- 
counting her fear, telling of her great desire to get back to John. She 
lay down again. She had drawn from the experiment the contented 
satisfaction of a child who has poured out troubles and aspirations upon 
a sympathetic breast. She slept with a new kind of calm. 


For a few days this elation, this comfort of faith carried her on. 
Then she seemed to lose it in the dull misery of fatigue and hunger. 
All that kept her going after that were the phrases that dogged her 
mind: I must not stop, I must not fall. If I stop, Pl never go on again. 
PP fall never tise, 1 must . .. g009.. ony - 

She floundered through the dritte of snow, no olon aware of the 
cold. She staggered; she grasped branches of trees and clung till she re- 
gained her balance, and then she struck on again. I must keep going. 
Í dare not stop... 

She did fall. 


She tripped over a hidden stout streamer of vine, and went down in 
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the snow. It was a hollow, like a nest. She made two vain movements 
toward extricating herself, and found she could not rise. She drew a 
deep cold breath of relief. She could not rise, and so, she told herself, 
it was all right to give up completely, to lie back; she would cease 
scolding herself, cease this eternal prodding of her will and her limbs. 
I can let go. Oh, what inexpressible relief! 

The snow felt warm and soft. She was absurdly comfortable and 
content. She lay on her side, her knees drawn up, a hand under her 
cheek. She would sleep, rest and sleep, rest . . . and sleep... . 

Her mind blanked out. 

She wakened, startled by a violent jarring of her body. She stared 
wildly for a moment. Where am I? She must let the terrific pounding 
of her heart subside a little. The violence of her wakening had shot 
life into her limbs. She scrambled up, senses alert once more. 

It had been only a minute she lay there; and then her taut muscles, 
relaxing, had knotted and wakened her; but the brief flight into time- 
lessness had opened the floodgates of reserve strength. 

She struck out in a direct line to the mountain. She found a hollow 
in which to sleep that night, she found another hoard of nuts. She still 
carried her knife but the woods creatures were too wary to show them- 
selves. Occasionally she found more frozen berries and though by now 
she had ceased to be conscious of hunger, she ate them because she 
knew she needed nourishment. 

The reserves of her youth and health, her will to get where she was 
going, the dauntless courage carried her for another hundred miles. 

But the time came when even that gave out. 

She had waded the icy waters of one river, she had cut across snow- 
covered meadows and climbed mountains; she had come upon the 
clearing through the forests that had been cut out for Braddock’s army; 
and, following it, had found easier passage over the second river. She 
climbed the Savage Mountains, skirted the skeletal remains of horses, 
remembering when she had seen them newly fallen. 

Then even memory deserted her. Will and reason were gone, she 
lost count of the days and nights, she no longer calculated distances or 
directions, she had forgotten why she was going. But she did not 
stop. It was as if her mind had long ago set her legs the task of carry- 
ing her, and they, incapable of deciding to stop, kept stubbornly on. 

She began stumbling blindly. She tripped and fell and picked herself 
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up; she turned an ankle, her body twisted, and she bumped against a 
tree. She put her palms flat on the trunk and felt her way around to 
the other side, and staggered on. 

Suddenly her mind cleared. Pve heard them say, she thought, that 
just before you die you have one calm lucid moment. I’m going to die 
now. 

The thought gave her a wonderful lightheadedness. She was almost 
gay. It was a kind of loose-witted gaiety, but very pleasant. And her 
body felt light, too. No longer that wooden, heavy burden, but a 
frothy, weightless thing. 

Stillness and the silence about her, the crystalline snow, and a drift- 
ing whiteness among the trees, and this strange airiness— Maybe, she 
thought, maybe I’m already dead. 

But instantly she knew she was not, for her nostrils began to sting. 
An acrid odor. Wood smoke. Somewhere wood was burning, and in 
the still, heavy air the smoke clung close to the ground. 

She came upon the cabin, saw smoke pouring thick from the chim- 
ney. Cows, horses, a wagon . . . She drew in all the breath she could, 
and expelled it in what seemed to her a frightfully loud halloo. She 
was running, the snow no longer hindering her. 

A man came out the door. He saw her, and he started running to 
meet her. “Mrs. Frazier!” 

It was the Reverend Inglehart. . 

She fell into his arms, clinging to him, crying aloud. He helped her 
to the cabin. The blessed warmth. There was a bearskin before the 
fire; she threw herself upon it, clutching the long, coarse fur. 


Her mind was mixed and unclear; she knew she ate, hot good food; 
and that he cut the stiff, heavy leather garment and helped her into a 
soft robe that had been warmed at the fire. She knew the feeling of 
the big bed with its thick mattress and the warm woolly blankets over 
her. She remembered waking in the night and seeing him sitting in 
front of the fire. 

“Where is Mrs.—Inglehart?” she asked, her voice faint. 

“Mrs. Inglehart has passed on,” he replied with great sadness. “Her 
last wish was that I return here. And it may be,” he added half to 
himself, “I was sent here to wait for you and take you home.” 

When again she was aware of him, there was daylight in the cabin 
and he was cooking. 
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He had seen Mr. Frazier, he replied to her question, when he first 
returned here, but not for months now. “You had been gone only a 
short time, Mrs. Frazier, when I returned, and for a while Mr. Frazier 
would stop in to talk with me. But when he heard you were dead—” 

“Heard I was dead!” She sat upright. But her weakness was too 
great, and she let herself sink back against the pillows. 

“He stopped searching, and I have not seen him since.” 

“But—he found the pocket I left for him—” 

“He told me he found a pocket, but it proved not to be yours.” 

She ate the breakfast he prepared. She was very thin and weak, her 
legs ached, and he had to feed her; but she insisted upon going at 
once to Will’s Creek. “After the walking I have done,” she said, “six 
miles on a horse would be nothing, nothing.” 

He brought her clothing of Mrs. Inglehart’s that had been stored 
here. Mice and moths had eaten at them, and they were crumpled and 
too small for her, but they could be made to cover her. He helped her 
mount, and he rode behind her, holding her on. 

In less than two hours of easy riding, they came out on an opening, - 
and there, below her, was the fort! 

A few feet farther and she could see across the river to the settlement 
with the blockhouse rising crude and formidable in the center. Excite- 
ment rose in her, and she longed to be alone on the horse, to sit high in 
the saddle and send the creature in a rush down the mountain. 

A soldier challenged them as they descended by the fort. The Rever- 
end Inglehart made himself known, and said, “I am bringing John 
Frazier’s wife, returned from the Indians.” 

“Frazier’s wife!” 

Before they had crossed the Potomac, she could hear the soldiers’ 
voices as they came out of the fort, looking after her in amazement. 

Pafe Quandt was on the bank—grown so big, she did not at first 
recognize him. He peered, his eyes widened, and he turned and ran 
shouting in a new uncertain baritone, “Ma, Ma, Miz Frazier! Inyuns 
Gin, cotch er. Ma, Ma .. .” 

People came swarming. Their movements and their clamor made 
her dizzy. Almida and Mr. Hollis, Than’l, old Mrs. Oddie, other faces, 
hazily familiar, Climbing Bear coming stupidly behind the others. 
They wouldn’t believe it was Jane. Almida touched her and peered 
into her face. Turning authoritatively to the spectators, she declared, 
“It do be she, by all that’s hot ’n’ holy it do be she.” 
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They tried to get her to dismount. “Where’s John?” she asked Mr. 
Hollis. 

His face turned red. He turned agitatedly toward Almida. 

Alarmed, she asked again, of all of them: “Where’s my husband? 
Where’s John Frazier?” And her mind played her the trick of conjur- 
ing in that instant a score of things that might have happened to him: 
killed by Indians». . . tortured . . . burned at a stake . . . hung ... 
slow death with the cough . . . “Where is he?” 

“At ‘is place on Evitts,” Almida said. “That’s where.” 

“Pm going.” Jane half turned in the saddle. “Mr. Inglehart, I’m all 
right now. Please let me go by myself.” 

There was consternation among those surrounding her. Mr. Hollis 
said, “Mrs. Frazier, please come in a while. . . .” 

Oh, plague the man! “All I want is to get to my husband,” she de- 
clared heatedly. “Can’t anyone understand?” 

“T will send for him—” Mr. Hollis began. 

“No!” 

Almida said, “Best have patience.” 

Now Jane was furious. “For thirteen months Pve been gone, and you 
talk to me of patience!” Anger had done for Jane what nothing else 
could. She felt full of fresh energy. She twisted in the saddle. “Will 
you let me go!” 

Mr. Inglehart dismounted and Jane took up the reins. 

Mr. Hollis caught the bridle. “I will not hear of your going alone. 
Mr. Frazier would be angry. I'll send someone with you.” 

She had to sit there and wait while one of the company men went 
for his horse. Å 

Pafe Quandt said, “My ma and Mr. Hollis got hitched.” 

Than’, thin and dark and very like his father said, “Did ’em hurt ’e, 
a Inyuns?” 

“No,” she cried. “No!” Oh, can’t they understand that I want to get 
to John? 

She remembered Currin, the company man who came to accompany 
her. Mr. Hollis released his hold of the bridle, and without waiting to 
hear his parting admonitions she wheeled the horse and rode away. 

Only three miles. Every foot of the way was familiar. She raced her 
horse. She forded the river, Currin right behind her. Here was where 
the Indians had jumped out. Bradley had lain there on the road. It 
seemed remote and unreal. 
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The house on the knoll across Evitts Creek. My house. Smoke from 
the chimney. John is sitting inside, she told herself, staring into the 
fire, smoking, thinking of me, his wife, wondering. ... 

The door opened, a man appeared. She drew her horse to a stop. 

John. His face so thin and tortured that for a second she had sat 
swamped in doubt that it was he. He started down the slope on a run. 
She slid off her horse and started forward. 

He caught her in his arms. “Jane.” 

He lifted her from the ground, holding her tight to him. “Jane.” His 
cheek against hers .. . 

Over his shoulder she saw a woman come out on the porch. A young 
woman with a white face and small red mouth. Jane stiffened; drew 
back her head. 

“What,” she demanded, “is Dorkey doing in my house?” 

John’s arms were around her unyielding body; his eyes were not 
quite sane with his excitement. “You're alive. You're really alive!” 

“Of course I’m alive. What is she doing here?” 

“I heard you were dead. I believed it, I believed you were dead.” He 
clasped her more tightly, his arms like iron bands; he pressed his cheek 
against her hair. “Oh, Jane lass,” he breathed thankfully. 

But her head, turned sideways against his chest, still faced the girl 
on the porch. “I want you to tell me—what is Dorkey doing here?” 

“Dorkey?” 

“Yes, Dorkey.” 

“My God,” he said slowly. “I’m . . . married to her.” 


3/ 


IZ FRAZIER!” 
Teeny, cap askew, little round blue eyes shining, stood in the door- 
way transfixed with delight. “Yer ben’t slew, yer ben’t slew arter all! 
Oh, lorry me, Miz Frazier!” 
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John led Jane to a chair by the fire, eased her into it. He stood before 
her, looking down. “I cannot believe you are here,” he said slowly. 
“Where were you? How did you manage to get back?” 

“Not now,” she said wearily, “not now.” Her body screamed to lie 
down, to rest. And for not much longer could she keep her eyes open. 

Teeny brought hot drink. John poured it into Jane’s mouth. But she 
could not swallow and it ran off her chin. She looked down. What a 
sorry sight she was, in the scant untidy garments that stretched too 
tight over her starved spareness. She started foolishly to weep. Now 
he'll never tell me he loves me, she thought, in utter, witless despair. 

I should not cry, she told herself. I have something to ask him... . 
She dozed off in her chair. She wakened when Teeny brought food. 
She could not taste the food; and after a few mouthfuls her stomach 
began to ache and she could eat no more. Her legs were jerking; she 
could not control them. 

“Miz Frazier, yer must eat—” 

“Yes, Jane lass.” 

She turned her head away. Oh, she cried inwardly, your strength 
is gone, your body is crying for rest, your brain balks, but more is de- 
manded of you. You think you’ve reached the end, but it’s not the end. 

She leaned forward to rise. John was beside her at once. She began 
to shiver. He picked her up and carried her to a bed. She knew only 
vaguely when Teeny took off the clothes she wore and put her in a 
sleeping garment. 

Then John was holding her, her head cradled in the curve of his 
shoulder, as if she were a child. “Jane, Jane lass,” he said in a low voice. 

In the past weeks she had found many places that were refuge from 
the weather and the dark and the vastness of the forests; she had felt 
deep gratitude for the safety and shelter. But this was the ultimate in 
safety and shelter, this refuge of John’s arms, the warm smell of his 
tobacco and the leather of his garments, this security of his clasp, the 
closeness of his strength. And her gratitude was an overpowering emo- 
tion. She lay against him, her blood taking up the rhythm of his heart- 
beat. 

He did not question her. She was glad of that, for she could not yet 
remember what it was she should tell him. And there was something 
she had been going to ask him. She frowned trying to remember what 
it was, and fell asleep. 
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There seemed no line between sleep and waking. She knew vaguely 
that John was often beside her bed. She could hear his quiet orders, and 
Teeny’s voice. A dozen times a day they fed her with a spoon, thick 
warm gruel with cream, or soup, or bread softened in warm milk. 
Often she fell asleep even as she ate. 

Her body ached, but she began to remember things; they came 
slowly: shed been captured by Indians. That terrible ride—behind 
Shingas ... 

“John,” she said, and opened her eyes. 

He sat beside her, and his hand was beneath her cheek. He looked 
tired, his face was deeply lined, and it seemed hard for him to smile. 

“Our baby died,” she said. “The day they took me into Shingas 
Town.” 

He leaned forward, and his forehead touched hers. She dozed. When 
she wakened, John had gone and Teeny was there. 

“Teeny,” she said, “I want a bath. I want to sit in a tub of hot, hot 
water.” 

Henry brought in a tub and buckets of hot water. He stood for a 
moment and grinned at her, simple but honest in his welcome. Behind 
him the baby came toddling. Teeny scooped him up under her arm 
and hurried out with him. 

Jane had risen by herself and reached the tub when Teeny returned. 
She was uncertain on her feet, but it seemed good to be out of bed. 

Teeny helped her bathe. “Ye’re gonta be hearty as nut meats, mum.” 
She bobbed her head and whispered, “I never did b’lieve you war 
dead, mum, spite o’ what she said.” She gave Jane a dark secret look. 
Whom did she mean by “she”? “An’ ole Miz Oddie, she told me too, 
she did, she said yer’d come back. She’s wise, Miz Oddie is, she knows 
things.” 

She scrubbed vigorously at Jane’s back. She sighed. “I’m flung in a 
heap o’ joy yer come back, ’deed I am. She were hard to do fer. An’ 
poor Mr. Frazier, my heart jes busted fer him, it did. He bin barely 
stickin’ together. When he heared you war dead he went aridin’ like 
crazy, killin’ Inyuns evvywhere.” 

She came around in front of Jane, looked into her face, little round 
blue eyes open wide; she touched her head with her finger. “He went 
shuck of ’is senses, skeered me like, he do. An’ her, her’d divvil him or 
her’d say nuthin’ atall. An’ all time eatin’. Lorry me, mum.” 
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“All time eatin’,” Jane repeated, and laughed. “I’m all time eatin 
too, Teeny.” 

She was back in her bed in a fresh night rail before she began to 
ponder Teeny’s words. Who was “she”? Who divviled him, and was 
all time eatin’? 

Dorkey. 

Jane’s mind began to move like wheels through mud. John had said, 
that day when she returned: Dorkey—I’m married to her. 

Now she grasped the full significance. That’s why the people at 
Will’s had acted so strangely. That’s why— There were so many things 
to think through. Her mind was suddenly alive, everything returning 
to her at once. 

When John came in that evening, she had many things to tell him; 
many things to ask. 

“John, how did you happen to marry Dorkey?” 

“Td heard you were dead.” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“The peddler, Charles, told Dorkey.” 

“And you believed her,” she said with faint scorn. 

“Hollis heard Charles too, Hollis told me himself. Charles had to 
take a French prisoner to Fredericksburg and the Frenchman said 
he knew about your being killed, the same day you were captured.” 

“But you found my pocket at Turtle Creek.” 

“Your pocket,” he said with disbelief. “The pocket I found was 
Dorkey’s, left there the day of the battle.” 

Jane was angry, yet her anger was weakening and she felt herself 
begin to tremble. “You men have such thick skulls. Dorkey was wear- 
ing a man’s clothes. Would she have had a fancy pocket?” 

John shook his head, puzzling out her words. 

She went on: “You still have not told me how you could have mar- 
ried her.” 

“She had no one. The soldiers at Will’s have been a dangerous lot. 
She came here one night, running away from them.” 

“Need you have married her?” 

“She was staying here; she had no place to go. It did not seem to 
matter.” He puffed vigorously at his pipe. 

“Where is she now?” Jane asked, and stared incredulously when he 
indicated, with a nod of his head, that Dorkey was in the house. 

“Here?” 
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“Yes, of course.” 

“Of course? But this is my house. I am here now.” She was sitting 
upright in bed, her hands on the quilts, ready to toss them back, to rise. 
She paused. “John, you must answer me this: You married Dorkey, 
she’s been living here—as your wife. Do you want to keep her? That’s 
what I must know.” 

“Tm not really married to her, now you're alive.” 

“That’s not what I’m asking. I want to know if you want her. Do 
you want Dorkey?” 

“I’m sorry for her. I don’t know what she'll do. Good God, Jane, 
can’t you see the fix I’m in?” 

She settled back in the bed. She would have to have more time to 
think. Something would have to be done... . 

John was asking her about her capture. He asked her how the In- 
dians had treated her, listened incredulously when she told him the 
rest, and about Elijah Yopst and Otto. “If I could only learn for sure 
if they lived, if the French found them and took them prisoners.” 

She asked about affairs in the colonies; but when he told her it all 
seemed so remote, so hard to grasp, that she let it slide from her mind; 
she would ask again later. 

Oh, there were so many things she must ask him. ... And sud- 
denly it was all upon her, like a smothering blanket: Eulit, the note, 
the reward offered for a traitor... . 

“John,” she asked, “where is Lord Loudoun?” 

He looked at her in blank astonishment. “Who?” 

“Lord Loudoun.” 

“He went back to England.” 

“Oh,” she said, and sighed deeply. “Are you glad?” 

“Glad?” He looked at her as if he feared her brain were touched. 
“Neither glad nor sorry. He made little matter to me.” 

She put her head back, closed her eyes. John was safe. . . . The note 
in the locket—if only she could have stolen that from Pesquitomen 
before she left. 


Mr. Hollis and Almida came calling. Jane, still abed, was amused 
at the change in both of them: Almida no longer carping, but filled 
with admiration for her fine husband, and Mr. Hollis as well cared for 
and smug as a house cat. . 

Almida was holding a bag in her hand. “It be yers, yer better take’t.” 
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She reached it to Jane. “I foun’ it in the wall when I scrubbed our 
sleepin’ room.” The bag of gold coins Jane had hidden. 

And Mr. Hollis was giving her something else. “So glad to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of it, Mrs. Frazier. Mr. Frazier wouldn’t 
touch it.” It was the English silver from Edward and the tobacco notes 
from her father which she had left in his keeping. 

Hyacinth, Mr. Hollis was saying, was well and happy with her hus- 
band and three offspring. Mr. Hollis, whose pay as company agent had 
been accumulating, had decided to lend Reason enough to buy the 
title to the plantation and the balance could be paid from the crops. 

John came in when they had left. Jane asked him, “What plantation 
is Reason buying?” 

“BowBells,” he said, and gave her the accumulation of letters from 
England. Uncle Horace Burnaby had written indignantly of the state 
of affairs in the colonies. Although there had been profits from the 
plantation, he believed all properties in America would be lost, and 
he ordered BowBells sold while it was still possible to sell at a good 
figure. 

“I wanted to buy it for you,” John said. 

“Pm glad you didn’t.” Sometime she would visit Reason and Hya- 
cinth in Winchester, but BowBells was no longer home to her. Now 
more than ever the west, the wilds, was home. 

“John,” she asked, “what are our chances now of getting back Turtle 
Creak p” 

He smiled at her and shook his head. “You're the same Jane,” he 
said. “For the first time, you’re the same Jane, singing the same tune.” 

He told her about the soldiers at Fort Cumberland; that the Indians 
were increasingly dangerous, and the English killing and scalping 
French as well as Indians. Things were so critical that now England 
and France had declared war, and England, through the new secretary 
of state, Pitt, intended to settle the French in America for once and all, 
and had already started doing something definite about it. 

“Pitt,” he said, “is the first Englishman who has seemed able to 
realize the value of holding onto America, and to appreciate our prob- 
lems.” Already Pitt had ranked colonial commissions equal with royal 
commissions; he had ordered an attack on Duquesne, and had sent 
over a capable general, Forbes, to carry out the plans. He had also 
ordered Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania each to supply two 
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thousand soldiers, Pitt agreeing to furnish munitions and equipment, 
the colonies to be responsible only for food and clothing and wages. 

The Virginia Assembly had finally provided funds for an army of 
two thousand soldiers plus three companies of rangers, and Washing- 
ton was feverishly working to enlist that number. Besides the con- 
scription law, each new recruit was offered a bounty of ten pounds, so 
it should not be difficult to make up their army. 

“Get yourself well,” he bade her, “and by then things should have 
begun to happen.” 

The letters from her mother were full of accounts of her excursions 
into society with Aunt Alice, descriptions of her frocks, her small 
vexations; and,-toward the end, scoldings because Jane had not writ- 
ten. They seemed like letters from some remote other world. 


In the morning when she wakened, for the first time she felt well, 
she had vigor and zest. 

Teeny helped her dress, and she walked into the living room. The 
fire was burning in the fireplace, but no one was here. John was out- 
side, working with the men at damming the creek, Teeny told her. 
Jane asked Teeny to leave her alone, and she sat by the fire. 

She knew where Dorkey was—in the room that opened from the 
other side, the room that was to have been a nursery. Jane sat per- 
fectly quiet, watching that door. 

She saw it open. There was no sound, only the slow silent opening. 

“Dorkey,” she called. 

No answer. Only that crack in the door and Jane’s conviction that 
small dark eyes peered at her through it. 

“Dorkey, come out here. I want to talk to you.” 

Still no reply, no movement at the door. 

Jane continued evenly, “Of course, you'll have to go now, Dorkey. 
You'll have to leave this house. This is my house, and I’ve returned 
now. You may take a horse, and you may take food, but you must go.” 

Slowly, silently, the door closed. 

Teeny brought food to Jane, and hot tea. Jane saw the quick blue 
eyes glance at Dorkey’s closed door. Teeny went out again. 

Jane dozed. She wakened, and without moving glanced about her. 
Nothing seemed changed. Could Dorkey have come out in her stealthy 
silence and gone? She rose and went to Dorkey’s door. 
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Without knocking, she entered. Dorkey was not there. She wen 
through the room to the storeroom. There, in the midst of a clutter 
boxes and chests and barrels and folded garments, was Dorkey. 

She had not heard Jane enter; she had been pushing boxes about. Í 
was very cold in here and she was wearing Jane’s green cloak with 
the otter lining. It trailed behind her as she stepped up on a large box 

“So,” Jane commented dryly, “you’re going ta hang yourself.” 

Dorkey started with such violence that she momentarily lost her bal 
ance. She stared wildly at Jane, her body rigid. 

“Well, at least,” Jane said, “if you hang yourself, you won't be feel 
ing sorry for yourself any more. And in the event you're planning o 
making anyone else sorry, you can as well be saved the trouble. I 
sure it won't matter to me. And as for Mr. Frazier—John—it solves 
everything for him, doesn’t it? And who else would care? Have yo 
ever been a friend to anyone? Is there anyone who would care a whit?’ 

With shocking unexpectedness, Dorkey crumpled. She half stepped 
half fell from the box, flung herself on the floor, and burst into wil 
hysterical weeping. 

Jane looked at her in amazement. This was not done for effect, this 
was real. It was despair, the final desperation. 

Jane thought with sudden conviction, She has never cried before. 
She went down on her knees beside Dorkey. She had to stop this ter 
rible weeping. “Dorkey.” She put her hand on the girl’s head. The 
brown hair was shiny and clean. 

“Dorkey, don’t cry like that. Listen to me. I have money, Dorkey, a 
great deal of it. Portuguese gold, worth hundreds of pounds. I'll give 
it all to you. We'll saddle a horse and you can go. You can go to Wil- 
liamsburg or Philadelphia or Boston or New York. Or to England, if 
you wish. You can buy yourself clothes and a carriage and a slave.” 

Dorkey had stopped crying to listen. She darted a quick look at Jane: 

Preparations did not take long. Dorkey tied a few possessions into 
a shawl while Jane went into her room for the money. She gave the 
bag to Dorkey. Dorkey opened it and her eyes glittered. í 

“Don’t stop to count it now,” Jane said sharply. 

They went through the kitchen. Teeny stared at them wonderingly. 
Jane ordered Henry to saddle one of the horses, and he started out the 
door and down toward the stable. 

Dorkey edged out the door past Jane. Jane said, “Are you afraid to” 
ride alone?” 
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Dorkey shook her head. I should have known, Jane told herself with 
grim humor. Dorkey would never be afraid if she was doing some- 
thing she wanted to do. 

She still stood in the doorway watching when Dorkey appeared at 
the stable door and mounted. She started off at a gallop. She rides like 
an Indian, Jane thought. She went back into the living room. John was 
standing there. “Where have you been?” he asked. 

“Dorkey’s gone,” she told him. Then, at the concern on his face, she 
added crisply, “Oh, she wanted to go, she was quite happy about it.” 

She started toward the bedroom. Her eyes played a trick, and she 
bumped into the doorjamb. It jarred her body. She shut her eyes, 
leaned her head against the wall. 

John led her to the bed, helped her to lie upon it. Dorkey’s gone, s^e 
thought, Dorkey’s gone! She sighed, and fell asleep. 
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ANE BEGAN TO be about again; she walked down to the 
creek to watch the men building the dam that would serve for the 
mill they planned for grinding their grain. She rode a bit, but not 
beyond the boundaries of their property. She began to take interest 
again in affairs of the country. 

Despite the appropriations to make up an army of Virginia, sixteen 
hundred was the greatest number Washington had been able to get 
together. News came from Philadelphia that General Forbes was plan- 
ning to march to Duquesne through Pennsylvania—and Washington 
was in a fury. Why cut a hundred miles of new road, he said, when 
this one is already built? But the Pennsylvanians argued that Brad- 
dock’s road was by now so overgrown with brush it would require as 
much work to make it passable as to cut the new one; besides, their 
northern route was much shorter. Washington argued back that the 
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road through Virginia was known, the big timber cut. “He believes,” 
John said, “that Forbes, being in Philadelphia, has been unfairly influ- 
enced by Pennsylvania merchants who have mean designs of getting 
the army to cut them a trade route to the west.” 

“Which may be so,” Jane said defensively. 

“It may indeed. But the Pennsylvanians won’t believe that Washing- 
ton isn’t looking out primarily for the interests of the Ohio Land 
Company.” 

“What do you think?” she asked. 

“T think it’s six to one, half a dozen to the other. Virginia did the 
original pioneering, but she only has got together an army of sixteen 
hurdred, whereas Pennsylvania has raised three thousand.” 

“But it doesn’t seem fair. Pennsylvania wouldn’t help last time; Vir- 
giaia had to bear the burden of the campaign alone.” 

“Yes, but Virginia was defeated. You can’t blame the Pennsylvanians 
for wanting it carried out their way this time. Besides, the northern 
route is closer to sources of supply, and you'll have to admit we're 
practically cleaned out down here.” 

Jane argued no more with him, but she was reluctant to give up her 
defense of Virginia. There was a great deal to be discussed, there were 
still many puzzling things to be explained. 

“John,” she said, “I want to talk to you about Eulit. That day at 
Turtle Creek—” 

His face hardened. “God damn Eulit,” he said, as he had once be- 
fore, and got to his feet. 

“But John—” 

“I don’t want to talk about it. Not now, nor ever. There’s nothing to 
be gained by talk.” 

No, she agreed, though it troubled her, no, probably not. If John’s in 
no danger, if I can be of no help, I’m better off not knowing more, 
never thinking of it again. 

The creek was dammed; but before the mill could be built, Wash- 
ington had sent for John to go to Fort Cumberland. John returned the 
second day. Washington had lost his point, and the march against 
Duquesne was to be made over the northern route. 

Washington had been ordered to take his troops to Fort Bedford in 
Pennsylvania. He was choleric about it. And he railed against the co- 
lonial governors, who had, he claimed, ignored and mistreated the red 
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men till none were left to aid their cause. He had little hope now that 
the campaign would succeed. 

Jane sighed deeply. “Anyway, it’s something that they’re moving at 
all. In a few more months the men at Will’s would be puddin’heads 
from inactivity.” And then she asked quickly, “But what did Colonel 
Washington want of you?” 

He had asked John to accompany him. 

“You will, of course?” 

“I said I would.” 

John still refused a commission, but he had agreed to set up his 
smithy in Bedford, and to go, when needed, as guide and scout with 
the army. 

Jane put down the tow she was carding. “I shall go with you,” she 
said resolutely, ready to defy him. 

He laughed. “I might as well say yes, first as last.” But he planned 
to go ahead with William, he said, to arrange for a place for them to 
live. 

“No,” she said, “you'll not leave me behind. We'll find a place to 
live—or if we do not, it won't be the first time I’ve slept out in the 
weather. Why, to have a mattress, and you with me, that indeed is 
luxury.” 

He was pulling off his boot. “Same impatient Jane, aren’t you?” 

She went back to her carding abstractedly. Was she as impatient as 
she used to be? It had seemed to her she’d learned the lesson of patience 
very well. At least, she concluded, I can be patient when it’s necessary. 


Once more Jane was at Will’s Creek when preparations were afoot 
for a journey. She had ridden down with John. Teeny and Henry 
would follow later in a wagon, the men transporting the smithy later 
when they’d found a place in Bedford for it. It was a gray day with 
storm clouds rolling. The Potomac was colorless under the angry sky. 
John went ahead to the fort, leaving Jane on her horse on the terrace 
above the east bank. 

She was completely recovered now; she had regained her flesh, and 
her beauty was more marked. She wore a riding habit the shade of 
blue plums, her tricorn hat was gun-metal velvet with a plume that 
matched her smoke-gray eyes; her skin was clear and pale, her hair 
and lashes a gleaming ebony. 
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She looked down upon the activity on both sides of the river, and 
half-smile curved her red lips. This was adventure again, it was excite- 
ment and anticipation. Soldiers filed out of the fort and formed ranks 
to start the march north. When the last of them had gone, the women 
would start. They were in the settlement now, collecting household 
goods and children, horses, wagons. 

Jane rode down and across the Potomac. She went through the wide 
gate to the blockhouse. For all the months she had lived in this build- 
ing, and the many things that had happened to her here, it was 
strangely unfamiliar to her. She had so little connection with the past; 
life was ahead, life was the future, it was children, and work to be 
done. It was Turtle Creek. . . . 

She observed Almida’s touches everywhere, the long room shining 
with scrubbing and polishing, the pair of candlesticks, the linen table 
piece, the new cupboards. Pafe was there, tall as a man now, and— 
Almida told with pride—going out with the soldiers. 

John came for Jane. The soldiers were all out of the fort. She could 
follow in a little while. She crossed the river with him. She had to wait 
an hour while last-minute details were completed. She saw Christopher 
Gist; he was a lieutenant now. He had been up to Turtle Creek the 
week before, spying down on the French fort; there were only eight 
hundred there, he said, half of them Indians. Washington had been 
frantic when he learned that, longing to make a speedy attack from 
the south. But despite his importuning, General Forbes and the 
higher officers were going to wait and launch a careful, fully soldiered 
campaign from the north. Jane saw Washington as he rode about, a 
giant in his saddle, stern and explicit in his orders. He had finally suc- 
ceeded in getting appropriations to clothe his soldiers, but he had fore- 
gone the splendor of blue uniforms with silver lace and had dressed 
them in leather garments similar to the Indian hunting dress. He had 
sent two companies of his men on to Bedford, and Colonel Bouquet, 
it was said, was so pleased with the costume, he was trying to get it for 
the provincials from the other colonies. 

Old Mrs. Oddie was there too, flitting about, looking at everything. 
She seemed unchanged, as frail and airy as ever. She looked upon Jane 
without greeting. Jane said, “Well, Mrs. Oddie, you were right. I 
found the red morning and the death, and I learned patience, patience.” 

Mrs. Oddie looked all around, pivoting slowly on her thin, nimble 
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feet. Her colorless old eyes scanned infinite invisible horizons. “This 
is the red morning,” she said. “All around us, all around us, the red 
morning. Someday men will sign a paper, and he will be there”—her 
eyes focusing for a moment on Colonel Washington—“and that day 
the sun will come out, over all this new land. But this is the morning, 
the red, red morning.” 

“What makes it look red to you?” Jane asked, looking with amuse- 
ment at the drizzly afternoon mists, the leaden sky. 

“Blood,” Mrs. Oddie answered vaguely. “Blood. Everywhere vio- 
lence and raw beginnings, birth, and blood, blood, blood.” 


Bedford was a town bursting its seams. British troops and mixed 
colonial companies filled the fort and overflowed into rows of tents 
and hastily constructed barracks. Soldiers’ families were everywhere, 
and tradesmen flocking in to garner the profits. 

The air was full of talk of the terrible slaughter of soldiers when 
the Highlanders last week made an unsanctioned abortive attempt 
to capture Duquesne. Some of the troops Washington had sent ahead 
had been in it, a number of them killed. He was wild. “That’s the way 
it will go!” he cried. 

William had preceded Jane and John, and already he had found a 
house for them. A gentleman farmer, disgusted with the noise, the 
pandemonium, the disgraceful conduct of the soldiers, had taken his 
family—wife, six daughters, two nieces, and two maiden sisters—and 
gone to the comparative respectability of Philadelphia. The house he 
left behind was as big as a tavern, with two large floors of bedrooms, 
ample barns and outhouses and quarters for slaves. John sent William 
off at once to collect all the money Young held for him, for the owner 
had put a fancy price on the property. 

Jane walked through the rooms. “It will do,” she said, “for a while.” 

John laughed at her. “You should have a dozen children, and fill all 
the rooms.” 

“Tl have a dozen children, perhaps, but the rooms I fill shall not 
be these.” 

Before they could settle into the house, before they had more than 
a mattress on the floor of their bedroom, they were besieged with 
people seeking lodging. By the end of the week it was like a tavern, 
and Henry and Obadiah went off to Philadelphia to bring back furni- 
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ture. Jane kept for herself only two adjoining rooms on the second 
floor, a sitting room and a bedroom. Teeny and Henry with their 
young son had a room near the kitchen. 


The campaign against Duquesne was at a standstill. General Forbes 
was reported ill in Philadelphia, and the cutting of the road was taking 
longer than planned. Washington was given a temporary commission 
as brigadier general and sent out to take command of the road building. 
“He can get more work out of the men than anyone else,” John said, 
“but I reckon it gives him prickly heat to have to cut that road for 
Pennsylvania.” 

John’s smithy was brought from Will’s and set up in the barn. 
Reason had sent a design for a breech loader and John went to work 
making up a model. Jane was busy with the house. 

The house was at last as settled as she could make it; the new gun 
proved a failure, taking longer to load than the barrel loaders, and the 
breech giving out after a week of experiment... . Still the armies 
remained at Bedford. 

“Why don’t they do something?” Jane demanded in exasperation. 
“Soon it will be winter and they'll have to postpone the campaign till 
next summer.” 

“Better to delay till next summer,” John warned, “than to risk 
another defeat like Braddock’s.” 

“Defeat!” she exclaimed. “They have six thousand men, Braddock 
had less than two thousand. And you yourself said that now since our 
northern forces have taken Frontenac and Louisburg, and our navy 
has destroyed so many inbound French vessels, there’s probably a seri- 
ous shortage of supplies for Duquesne.” 

Yes, John agreed, Forbes had those advantages; but he also had many 
of the same difficulties that had defeated Braddock: rivalry and quar- 
reling among the colonies, knavery among merchants, the lack of disci- 
pline in the troops, the ever worrying struggle for sufficient supplies 
and equipment. “The guns our soldiers have are little more than added 
clutter to carry,” John said. “The rumor goes that the Quakers supplied 
them, choosing weapons that could hurt no one.” 

The meat had arrived spoiled and had to be destroyed. “The con- 
tractors who bought it for the army said they knew it was bad, but 
was it not more fair for a whole colony to bear the loss than the poor 
farmer who raised the beef?” 
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There were too few horses, too few and too inadequate tents and 
bedding; and while Washington’s men had their leather garments, 
they had not the boots or coats they’d need when winter weather came. 

“But,” Jane fumed, “delay will only make these things worse. Why 
can they not make a start?” 

Forbes, still critically ill with the bloody flux, was brought to Bed- 
ford in a litter slung between two horses. John consulted with him 
at the fort. “Forbes may be ill,” he told Jane on his return, “but he 
knows what he’s doing. This delay is for a purpose. He’s not going 
to do as Braddock did—leave his supply train behind and make a quick 
advance. Forbes intends to go slowly, making permanent stations, wait- 
ing ahead till his supply trains are brought up. That takes time. In the 
meanwhile he’s trying to win over some Indians to our side. Washing- 
ton will be gratified at that; he’s been telling them that as long as the 
French have Indians fighting on their side, we’ve got to have them 
too.” 

Forbes had called a conference to be held at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
and had sent Croghan and the Moravian missionary Frederick Post 
to invite representatives from every tribe of Indians, especially those 
tribes that had been allies of the French. 

“Will that do it?” Jane asked. 

“I think there are better ways. But this is worth a trial.” 

“Is nothing else being done?” 

John smiled at her. “They ought to make you general for a day.” 

“T wish they would!” 

“Jane lass,” he said, amused and benign, “someday you will learn 
that only the young and inexperienced charge the wall. They get their 
heads knocked—if indeed they do not get their necks broken—and 
then they go back to figure out a better plan of attack; and while they 
figure, they grow old, and slow, and cautious, and they put acorns in 
their ears against the next crop of young uns yelling at them to charge 
the wall.” 
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OHN HAD SPENT a few days at the Easton conference. 
“Its a powwow on a grand scale,” he told Jane. “Forbes provided si 
thousand pounds to buy presents, besides what the colonies are con 
tributing; and the Quakers are keeping the liquor flowing.” 

“How are the Indians responding?” 

“They're having themselves a whale of a time.” 

“I mean, do you think they’ll come over to our side?” 

“I don’t know. They’ve had this worked on them a good many time 
now. They pretend to listen, but they’re wary.” 

John had talked with Frederick Post, the missionary, while at Eas 
ton. “If we had a few more like Post,” he said, “we would be all right 
The Indians trust him. Well, he’s sincere. He isn’t trying to turn 
them against the French, or to incite them to war; he’s trying to con 
vert them to ways of peace, to letting the white men fight their own 
battles.” 

“But that wouldn’t help us any,” she said quickly. 

“Indeed it would. If all the Indians would keep out of the fighting 
altogether, we could defeat the French.” 


The road to the Forks was as yet only half opened, and bad weather 
was imminent. The French had been expecting the southern route to 
be used, and had been busy preparing defenses and ambushes there, 
but now they had learned of the new route and were using the delay 
to reinforce their fort. They had even made a bold raid on the advance 
station at Loyal Hanna, carrying off cattle and horses that were gravely 
needed by the British troops. 

Besides this depressing news, the difficulties at home were mounting, 
the politicians wrangling more bitterly than ever, tradesmen cheating, 
legislatures withholding support, the military in violent dispute. Jane 
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had heard it all before; it was wearisome and it was maddening, but 
she railed less and writhed less than she had before. . , . What was 
the use? 

The powwow continued for almost three weeks before it broke up. 
Most of the Indians had agreed to return to their homes with their 
families and take up the ways of peace, leaving the white men to set- 
tle their own score. Only a few, still resentful of their treatment at 
the hands of the English, refused to be beguiled. Among these resist- 
ant tribes were the Delawares. Shingas and his warriors were at Du- 
quesne, having promised the French to aid in the approaching battle 
with the English. 

Shingas, the old fox, Jane thought, and her half-forgotten memories 
of Shingzs Town returned in a flood. 

General Forbes sent for John to come to the fort. “It’s doubtless about 
the route toward Duquesne,” John said. “They’ve been talking about 
cutting down to Turtle Creek and following my old trace to the Forks, 
as Braddock planned to do.” 

“That’s Virginia territory.” 

“They say I owned it, and that I’m a Pennsylvanian, therefore it 
must belong to Pennsylvania.” 

“You could say you're a Virginian. You were a lieutenant with the 
Virginia forces, and you’ve lived in Virginia.” 

“You could say you were an Indian,” he told her. “But you won’t.” 

She gave him a swift look. 

They walked out of the house together and parted on the street, he 
going to the fort and she continuing down the lane to a shop that had 
fruit just brought in from the south. It was there, while the shopkeeper 
was putting her purchases in her basket, that one of the soldiers’ wives 
told her that Frederick Post was coming to Bedford, bringing with 
him a Delaware chieftain. 

A Delaware chieftain? But Shingas was at Fort Duquesne. 

The chieftain, the woman said, wore a handsome silver medal, with 
stones like rubies. 

Jane went back to the house. She had just come from the kitchen 
into the great entry hall when the knocker sounded on the door. Teeny 
flew to open it. Á 

A tall Indian and a slight, bearded white man beside him. 

Frederick Post said with grave courtesy, “Mr. Frazier said I might 
find lodgings here at his home.” 
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It was Pesquitomen, remote and dignified and austere. And around 
his neck, the silver locket. 

“Miz Frazier, mum—” Teeny began. 

Jane’s heart thrummed in her chest. Pesquitomen. What would he 
say to her? She drew a breath and, bracing herself as if she were step- 
ping into an icy stream, she moved forward. 

He caught sight of her. Even the severe, inscrutable Indian face 
revealed for an instant surprise—and another emotion. What? Was 
it anger? | 

Jane turned her attention to Mr. Post. Yes, Mr. Frazier had spoken ` 
of him; she would be glad to put him up; if he would give them time 
to prepare the room ... In the meantime, if he would come to the 
kitchen, she was sure he must be hungry. 

He went with Teeny toward the kitchen. Jane and Pesquitomen 
were face to face. He looked astonishingly like Shingas, with his face 
thus black with anger. He seemed to lengthen to extraordinary height 
as he glared down at her. She faced him without fear. 

“You Red Morning,” he said, accusing, menacing. “You steal, you 
run away.” 

“I was prisoner. You knew I'd escape if I could.” 

“You my squaw.” 

“Only because I had no choice.” 

“You cook my venison.” 

“No, I did not.” She told him how Shingas had ordered Night Star 
to take to him the other haunch she had cooked. 

She had thought Pesquitomen wise: it was the wisdom of a child, 
stemming from simple facts and simple principles. So she explained 
to him as if he were a child: she had had a husband when they took 
her; she had remained loyal to that husband, seeking always a way to 
return to him. 

It was a kind of loyalty Pesquitomen understood; his solemn, noble 
face relaxed, he nodded slowly. 

“The locket,” Jane said, her breath catching at her daring. “It was 
my husband’s wedding gift to me. I would pay you for it.” 

Pesquitomen turned and walked away. She watched him follow the 
way Mr. Post had gone, disappear through the kitchen doorway at 
the end of the hall. She sighed. Ah, well, there was nothing to be 
gained by not asking, and now that she had asked, there was no harm 
done. She went up to her room. She was not afraid, but she was trem- 
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bling. The note; she remembered it well—too well. If she could only 
get her hands on it, destroy it. 

Teeny and Henry had given up their room and were sleeping in the 
kitchen. The two newcomers had retired. John was still not returned 
from the fort. 

She had never told him about Pesquitomen. Now perhaps she should. 
In the morning he would see the locket... . It was very late; she 
heard him stumble on the stairs. When she opened the door, holding 
her candle aloft, he blinked owlishly at her. 

She had never before seen him touched by drink, and there was 
something comical in his sustained gravity; but she was in no mood 
for humor. She had wanted to talk with him, and it angered her that 
she could not. 

He sat heavily on the edge of the bed to remove a boot. She got 
down on her knees before him, pulled off both his boots. “Thanks,” he 
said thickly, and smiled. “My beautiful wife.” He reached out his arm 
to encircle her waist. She twisted away from him, and stood, her eyes 
blazing. 

“I won't have a husband coming in fuddled with drinks,” she 
stormed, “and reaching for me as if I were a public wench in an 
ordinary.” 

She made up a bed for him on the floor of the sitting room by the 
fire. He went obediently to it and lay down. He bent an arm, flung it 
across his eyes, and began to chuckle. “I like to see you mad,” he said. 
“Your eyes get so black.” 

She looked down at him. “John Frazier, sometimes I think I hate 
you.” 

But he was asleep. She sat down; she watched the light from the 
fire playing over his face. My husband, she thought, John Frazier, 
my husband. Her mind lingered on the words. He seemed a stranger 
to her. There is so much about you, John Frazier, that I do not know. 
It does not seem right that I should never know what prompted you 
to kill Eulit Ames. You made me think him a traitor, and yet he was 
doing your bidding. She clasped her hands tightly in her lap. Oh, now 
I do not even know whether you wrote those letters to England or 
not. You are a stranger. I have lived with you, I am your wife, I have 
a wife’s right to know what happens in your mind—and in your heart. 
But I do not know. I do not even know that you love me. 

He drew a deep audible breath and turned over. Something about 
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the unconscious movement touched her, tugged at her emotions. She 
started up, stood with her head lifted, no longer looking at him. If I do 
not watch myself, she thought in warning to herself, I shall be think- 
ing again that I love him. And why should I love him?—a man who 
does not trust me enough to confide in me, does not trust me enough 
to say he loves me—if he does love me. 

She went early belowstairs—to help Teeny, to do anything that 
might hasten the departure of her guests. If John were to discover that 
I had kept from him the truth about Pesquitomen, he could say to me, 
“Then how can you berate me for not confiding in you?” 

Frederick Post and Pesquitomen had already breakfasted and were 
preparing to go. She had only a moment with the missionary in the 
entry hall ““Mr. Frazier is indisposed this morning,” she told him, with 
a watchful eye on the stairway, “and asks me to convey to you his 
regrets.” 

“J did not know that Pesquitomen had been your captor, Mrs. 
Frazier, or I should never have brought him to your home. Your hos- 
pitality has been most noble.” 

“I fear, though, I have done your cause a disservice. For he showed 
that he was angry with me.” 

Post shook his head. “It is hard for an Indian to be tricked by a 
white woman. They scoured the woods for many days and found no 
slightest clue.” 

Pesquitomen appeared. Jane watched his dignified approach. He 
will stalk past me, she thought, refusing to reveal the offense his dig- 
nity has suffered. . . - 

She was mistaken. He stepped before her. Ponderously ceremonious, 
he lifted from his neck the silver necklace, put it over her head, plac- 
ing the locket carefully on her bodice. Gravely he outstretched his 
arms, bowed slightly, and walked away. 

Jane looked after him in amazement. Then she put her hand over 
the locket. She went to her bedroom and sat down and gazed at it. 
She heard John stirring in the next room; she heard him go out, and 
down the stairs. 

If only I had the key to the locket, she thought. Dorkey, the little 
fiend, must have discovered that in the pocket she claimed to have left 
at Turtle Creek! Well, I shall pry it open. She went to the sitting room. 
John had built up the fire and the room was comfortably warm. She 
opened the sewing box for her scissors. 
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She heard a man’s hurried steps on the stairs. John? Hastily she 
thrust the locket into the sewing box. 

John charged in. “Who is this Indian that Post brought in last 
night? Why didn’t you tell me? What were you and he quarreling 
about?” 

She stared at him blandly. “I’d have told you last night if you’d been 
in any condition to hear.” 

He caught her arm, his fingers tightening painfully. “They say you 
were his wife, that Indian’s wife.” 

She looked coolly into his angry eyes. “Who says so?” 

“Were you? Answer me, were you?” 

“T couldn’t help myself. I—” 

“You lived with him? You slept with him?” 

She opened her mouth, drew a breath, turned her eyes past him. ... 

He thrust her arm away. “By God,” he raged, “Tl kill him. The 
thieving, rotten, goddamned—” He caught up his gun and started for 
the door. 

She was at his side. “Wait.” 

“PI not wait. Pll kill him. Pll wring his bloody neck.” 

She had one hand on his gun, the other on his arm. She spoke in a 
voice that was deadly level. “No, you won’t. You'll listen to me.” 

His fury subsided a trifle; he paused to listen, but he was still poised, 
ready to flee the moment she had spoken. 

“Pesquitomen treated me well. If I hadn’t been his wife, Pd never 
have had a chance to escape, I’d be there yet—a woman for the use of 
the camp. Wait.” 

“I said I'd kill him. P—” He tried to tug free, but she clung on. 

“And undo all that Post and the others have been trying to do? You 
know that Shingas is at Duquesne, you know that if he helps the 
French, it means the loss of many of our men—if indeed it does not 
mean defeat of our cause.” 

He put down his gun and began to pace the floor. “I’m not so much 
of a patriot that I wouldn’t still kill him if—” 

“What good would it do?” 

“When I think of him’—the fury mounted in him again—‘“touch- 
ing you—” 

“How do you suppose,” she asked levelly, “I have felt about you and 
Dorkey? And you had a choice that I did not.” 
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“Goddamn,” he said between his teeth, his mouth in a grim tight 
line. 

They had breakfast without further discussion, and he left for Loyal 
Hanna. General Forbes wished him to confer with Washington about 
the road. He kissed her good-by with grave ardor. “Jane,” he said, and 
tightened his clasp. “God! Jane.” 

She stood in the doorway, unmindful of the cold, and watched him 
go down the street, her smoky gray eyes murky with puzzlement. 


More soldiers came into Bedford, more women following them. 
They began pulling the knocker on Jane’s door, and Teeny went time 
and again to tell them there was no room at all. Winter weather had 
set in and snow was falling; what all these newcomers would do, Jane 
did not know, but every room in the house was filled to capacity; there 
were three women with their children sleeping in the summer dining 
room, the slaves’ quarters were full, a woman with eight children had 
made use of the harness room next the stables, hanging saddles and 
harness over the rafters and sleeping on horse blankets on the floor; the 
parlor was occupied, every room upstairs, and the attic. Only the entry 
hall remained untenanted, and its walls were lined with overflow 
baggage. 

Jane had had her supper and was knitting by the fire in her sitting 
room. A ferocious wind had risen and snow was blowing in drifts 
everywhere. It unsettled her and she continued to sit up long past her 
usual retiring hour. The boy whom Teeny had engaged to run errands 
knocked at her door and came in when she called. 

“Is a lady to see yer, mum,” he said, his eyes still batting against the 
sleep from which he’d been roused. “’E says ’d knows yer. "Er name’s 
Frazier too. Had a spell o’ coughin’ and is downsteers kinda give-in.” 

“Frazier?” 

“Yus, mum. A Miss—Miss Tawkey, I thinks ’tis, mum, Tawkey 
Frazier.” 

“Dorkey? Is it Dorkey Frazier?” 

“Yes, mum, I b’lieves that’s ’ow ’tis.” 

Jane shut her eyes for an instant. Dorkey again? Am I to be be- 
sieged all my life with her appearances? 

She started downstairs. Forewarned is forearmed, she told herself. 
She has no claim on me. I'll send her out with the others. 

At the last step, Jane paused. It was Dorkey, right enough. Thin as 
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a ghost and haggard, her clothes too thin for the weather. She clutched 
the shawl about her, bunching it at her throat. 

She saw Jane coming, and doubled into a paroxysm of coughing 
that seemed to tear her lungs to shreds. Jane could see only the top of 
her bonnet as her head bent. She went toward her; put a hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. “Dorkey,” she said quietly, as if the spoken name 
might alleviate the worst of the spasm. 

Dorkey swallowed hard; looked up. Her face was a papery, twisted 
caricature of itself. 

“Come,” Jane said, and took her arm. “How would a toddy do? To 
take the chill out of your bones.” 

A man came in carrying boxes and a small trunk. “She rid up be’ind 
us ahorseback,” he said to Jane, nodding toward Dorkey. “We brung 
her belongin’s, but we cain’t let ’er sleep in the wagging acause o’ her 
coughin’ us all awake. I thought mebbe you’d find a corner to stick 
ion” 

Jane thanked him. “T’ll take care of her—for tonight,” she said, and 
summoned Teeny. 

Just for tonight, she assured herself. I wouldn’t turn away a stranger 
on a night like this, but tomorrow I'll find some other place for her to 
stay. After all, she has no claim on me. 

They got her halfway up the stairs when she wrenched free and 
turned on them. “My things,” she panted, “my things,” and would not 
go a step farther till the boy had made two trips and all her boxes and 
her trunk were at her feet. They took her to Jane’s bedroom and put 
the boxes under the bed, Dorkey all the while watching as if she 
feared they'd make away with one. They gave her a toddy and fed her 
broth and eggs soft-cooked in milk. While Jane warmed the bed, 
Teeny undressed her. 

The dress was damp with melted snow, soiled with long wearing. 
Teeny said, “She be too dirty to put in your bed, Miz Frazier.” So they 
bathed her. 

The warmth of the room made Dorkey drowsy and she seemed not 
to know what they did to her. They laid her on a blanket on the floor 
and sponged clean her wasted body. They put a sleeping garment on 
her and lifted her to the bed. She weighed no more than a child. 

“You go now, Teeny, I'll watch her.” 

In the dim light from the fire and the one candle, Jane stood by the 
bed looking down at Dorkey’s ravaged face. She will never be pretty 
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again, she reflected, and stood absorbed with the tragedy of the 
thought; for without her prettiness, what did she have? 

Suddenly Dorkey sat up. Her eyes were dazed and wild. “I have to 
go with them,” she said. “Where are my clothes? I have to go with 
them.” 

“With whom?” Jane asked her. 

“With the soldiers, to the Forks. I have to find the money.” She 
threw back the bedclothes and started to get up. 

Jane had to call Teeny and Henry before she could restrain Dorkey 
and get her back into the bed. Dorkey’s fever was dangerously high. 
She began to cough, to strangle. They had to hold her upright so she 
would not choke to death on the blood and phlegm. 

She subsided at last; Henry and Teeny left. Jane started out with 
the candle. Dorkey began to cry out again, “There’s money, there’s 
lots of it. Down the ravine. It’s there, I didn’t look far enough.” 

Jane left the door open. Dorkey was still lying in the bed; she was 
talking in delirium. Slowly Jane undressed to go to bed on the mattress 
Teeny had made up for her in the sitting room. She knew what 
Dorkey meant: she thought the money for the guns was still at Turtle 
Creek, and that she must go and get it before the soldiers found it. 
She had been searching for it that day, through Eulit’s clothing and 
down the ravine—the money she knew the French would pay. 

“The money,” Dorkey cried again, “lots of money, there’s lots of 
money... .” 

Jane listened, sick with old apprehensions. So John was not safe. He 
would be in danger as long as Dorkey lived. She must keep her here, 
keep other people away from her. 
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HE CARE OF Dorkey was not difficult. Teeny took her 
meals to her and cared for her bed. What little there was for Jane to 
do, she did without complaint. She would admit no sympathy for 
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Dorkey; she was doing this only te protect John, she assured herself. 
But there was no real denying that Dorkey’s coughing, the tortured 
hacking that seemed to tear out the linings of her lungs, and the fran- 
tic reachings of her tortured mind did have their influence on Jane. 
She put her own Royal Beauty coverlet on Dorkey’s bed, and she 
bought her two night rails edged with lace. Dorkey expressed neither 
complaint nor gratitude; she accepted everything as she always had, 
without comment, without question. 

One night Jane wakened, hearing a thrashing about in the next 
room. She lighted a candle and went in. Dorkey was on her knees, 
clad only in her night rail, scrabbling through her boxes under the bed. 

“Dorkey, you'll catch your death on that cold floor!” 

Without replying, without looking around, Dorkey frenziedly 
crammed things back, closed the box, clambered into bed, and drew 
the covers to her eyes. 

“What did you want, Dorkey? Something I can get for you?” 

Dorkey’s eyes closed in an absurd pretense of sleep. Jane grimaced 
in exasperation and started away. The box was still partly out from 
under the bed; she stooped to push it back. 

The letter caught her eye. Tumbled in with the rest of the papers 
and ribbons, false curls, a bonnet, embroidered gloves, was a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Jane McClain. 

She picked it up, opened it. 


Honorable Madame, 
I am at the Moment favoring Winchester with my presence, but 
my Plans require that I Depart at once. 
I shall return, Dear Lady, never Fear, in as short a Time as Fate 
permits. On my next Visit, you also shall be Honored by a Call from 
Your Faithful 
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Jane smiled in spite of herself. John—the jackanapes! So he had 
written her from Winchester as hed said. And Dorkey had taken it— 
from under his very nose, no doubt. She was not surprised. 

Jane looked down at the small white face on the pillow, with eyelids 
closed. “Dorkey, you little beast,” she said under her breath, and went 
out. ; 
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Twice after that she caught Dorkey out of bed, scurrying around, as 
full of plans as a beaver. 

“Dorkey, what do you want? Let Teeny or me do it for you. You 
should stay in bed.” 

She thought the sewing box looked as if it had been moved. The 
locket. She went to the box, took the locket out, put it around her neck. 


John returned from Loyal Hanna. It was a stormy morning and 
she wakened from deep sleep to find John sitting on the edge of the 
mattress looking at her. 

“So Dorkey’s here,” he said. 

“How-did you know?” 

“Teeny told me.” 

“She’s been frightfully ill.” 

He said gravely, “It was good of you to take her in. Teeny told me 
what care you’d given her.” 

“She had no place else to go,” Jane said lightly. “She seems to think 
she has some claim on us.” Then she looked up at him and her black- 
fringed eyes were a luminous gray. “After all, you’re the only perscn 
who’s ever been really good to her, John.” 

“You’ve been good to her too”—he smiled gently—“in your way.” 


General Forbes had gone out to Loyal Hanna; John had seen him 
there. “He’s decided not to carry the campaign further now. He’s go- 
ing to bring the men back here for the winter.” 

“Oh, John,” she said in despair. 

“He has no alternative. The men are suffering with the cold, the food 
won't last much longer, and with the new-turned roads like glue from 
the rains, and horses falling and dying like flies, they'll not be able to 
get supplies out there.” i 

“What does Washington say?” 

John laughed. “He’s sure now that we’re whipped, that we have no 
chance. He’s a stubborn young cuss. But I'll say this for him, he’s not 
afraid to speak out. What officers he can’t argue with, he writes letters 
to. I wonder they don’t trounce him out on his neck.” 

“Maybe he’s right.” 

“And everyone else wrong?” John shrugged. “Maybe he is. He’s 
certainly putting his neck in a noose, though, if he’s wrong.” 
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Fort Duquesne fell to the British. 

An express rider came back, wild with the news. The troops at 
Loyal Hanna and those bivouacked with Washington at Turtle Creek 
had been making ready to return to Bedford as Forbes had ordered, 
when a scout brought the news that the French at Duquesne were 
diminished in numbers, that the Indians had all deserted them, and 
they were starving. 

Twenty-five hundred of the British soldiers, leaving supplies and 
heavy equipment behind, advanced at once to make a swift attack. 
They arrived to see the fort afire, the last of the French fleeing in 
canoes down the Ohio. 

Already the English occupied the site of the burned fort. They had 
named it Pittsburgh in honor of William Pitt. 

Jane and John stared at each other, stunned at the joyous news. “Pll 
go out,” John said, “and look things over at my place.” 

She started to speak, but did not go on. He looked at her question- 
ingly when she made no protest at being left behind. He could not 
know—she would not tell him—that she dared not leave Dorkey with 
anyone else, and the girl was far too ill to move. 

Before John could leave for Turtle Creek, officers returned. Two 
came to the big house and asked to see John. Teeny showed them to 
the sitting room on the second floor. Jane watched them mount the 
stairs, and fear sprang up in her. Silently she followed them. 

John was greeting them as she entered. And then one asked him, 
“Ts this yours?” and held out a weathered, rusty rifle. 

John took it and looked it over. “It was made in my shop.” He 
glanced up inquiringly. 

“Are you certain?” 

“Positive.” 

“How can you be sure?” 

“All my guns are marked.” He showed them the monogram. 

“Could no one else have put such a mark on a gun?” 

“No one knew it but my partner and my wife and a young man 
who worked for me.” 

“We had to be very sure, Mr. Frazier, because if these guns are 
yours we have to make a serious charge against you.” 

Jane shut her eyes. The fear in her breast pushed against her throat. 

“Yes?” John asked. 
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The officers had, they explained, been sent with a company to the 
scene of the defeat of Braddock’s army to search the corpses. “In a 
deep ravine,” the officer said, “below your springhouse, we found the 
remains of a Frenchman, in a crevice below him an orderly number 
of guns; in his wallet, this.” 

Jane moved next to John to read the small weathered sheet of paper. 


Have Pierre, posing as Englishman, meet man at Frazier’s spring- 
house on Turtle Creek to receive Guns and Information. Password, 
Lancaster. After delivery, pay Portuguese gold to second party from 
Will’s Creek. 


Tue Lion 


Jane stared, confused. Who wrote this? Where did this fit in? 

“Can you explain, Mr. Frazier,” the captain asked, “how that was to 
be found at your place?” 

“Yes, I had a young man working for me who sold—” 

Dorkey, from the next room, cried out, “They found it! The money, 
they found the money!” 

Jane wheeled in horror. John said, “That girl in there, she can tell 
you.” 

Jane rushed into the bedroom, closing the door behind her. Dorkey 
was sitting up in bed, wild-eyed. “Sh-sh, Dorkey, hush.” 

“They found it. They said they found it—in the ravine—the money.” 

“No, they found no money.” 

Dorkey’s body convulsed in a fit of coughing. She fell back on the 
pillow. Too weak to raise herself or to turn, she began to choke. 

John opened the door. Jane said quickly, “You can’t come in. She’s 
having a spell, can’t you see?” 

“Call us when she can talk,” he said. 

Whatever is he doing! Doesn’t he realize ... 

Dorkey strangled on the phlegm, her face darkening, eyes dis- 
tended. Jane stood looking down at her with creeping, horrible fas- 
cination. If she lies there, she’ll die. If she dies, she cannot tell. There’s 
no use telling now. John committed a wrong, but that’s past... . 

But she could not do it. 

She bent swiftly and lifted Dorkey. She put her arms around her, 
patted her back. Dorkey caught a shrill, rasping breath; her head 
dropped forward on Jane’s shoulder. She was quiet a few moments, 
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sucking in rapid breaths. Jane put her back against the pillows, prop- 
ping her high. 

The men entered. “It was her husband,” John was saying. “I discov- 
ered it too late to stop him, but I killed the Frenchman before he got 
off with the last batch of guns.” 

“And the young mane” 

“I killed him too, for the traitor he was.” 

Jane looked at him as he spoke, and the blood turned cold in her 
veins. John, how can you stand there and lie so brazenly? 

The officers were believing his story. She could not help feeling re- 
lieved, and yet—and yet to tell so bold a lie... 

“Eulit,” Dorkey said. Her face had cleared, she looked rational and 
intense. “Eulit wasn’t a traitor. He wasn’t.” 

Jane stared, stricken to immobility. 

Dorkey pointed to Jane, the small white wasted hand like a claw. 
“She’s got a locket. Look in the locket on her neck.” She switched her 
body about, and from under her pillow she drew a soiled pocket, em- 
broidered with small birds and flowers. 

Jane watched, spellbound. My pocket, the one I left at Turtle Creek, 
she thought. So that’s what Dorkey had been scrabbling through her 
boxes to find. 

Dorkey took out the small silver key. “This will open it. Look what 
she has in it.” 

She had been into the sewing box, as Jane had suspected; she had 
seen the locket, opened it. 

Dorkey was saying again, “Eulit wasn’t a traitor.” 

Jane clutched her hands to her chest. They shan’t have it, they 
shan’t open it. Why hadn’t she destroyed it? Why hadn’t she told 
John— 

He said evenly, “Let us have your locket, Jane.” 

He loosed her hands, and lifted it from her neck. She saw him turn 
it over to insert the key and she swung back to stare at Dorkey. I wish 
Fd let you die! she thought. You little fiend, I wish I’d let you strangle 
to death. 

Jane had seen the note only once, and it had been a long time ago, 
but she knew perfectly well what it said. John read it aloud, and it 
was as familiar as the sound of her pounding heart: 
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“Eulit 

“Take wagon at once to Turtle Creek. Drop into ravine across 
from springhouse. Deliver all guns and ammunition to man who will 
meet you there. Password, Lancaster.” 
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And signed with that devilish monogram that John had only now told 


them was his. 


John looked ‘up, his face a fine show of amazement. “But that’s my 
mark.” He turned to Jane. “You didn’t write it—but of course not. 
And Young couldn’t have. Eulit? But the letter was to Eulit. What 
possible—” 

Oh, John, she thought, they are closing in on you. She was gripped 
by the frantic desperation of an animal at bay. 

Dorkey spoke: “I wrote it.” 

“You wrote it,” John repeated, puzzled. 

The letter from Winchester . . . Of course, Dorkey too had known 


the mark. 


Dorkey was going on: “I had to get the guns there so I could get 
the money.” 

John’s eyes narrowed, “But you told me Eulit was selling the guns 
to the French. You took me there.” 

Dorkey began to cry. “You were going too soon. I had to do some- 
thing.” 

“And to save your own skin,” he said slowly, incredulously, “you 
told me that Eulit, your own husband, was a traitor.” 

Dorkey put up her hands, her thin fingers fanned over her face. She 
nodded her head and her weeping grew louder: “Yes, yes. But then I 
couldn’t find the money. The man was to meet me after and give me 
the money, but I couldn’t find it.” - 

“I found it where I shot the Frenchman,” John said. “I took it 
away and— Didn’t I give it to you, Jane?” 

She nodded. And I gave it to Dorkey, she thought, to run away with. 
She got it after all. : 

Dorkey began to cough again. 

One of the officers shifted uneasily. “This is all kind of stuck to- — 
gether. Isn’t anyone guilty? Who’s protecting who?” 
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“Who was the Lion?” John asked the men. “Do you know?” 

“Yes, we know,” the captain said, and eyed him dubiously. “Are 
you sure you don’t?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

Dorkey nodded vigorously and tried to speak, but could not. 

“Whoever planned to meet the Frenchman must have known the 
ion.” 

Dorkey gasped. “Charles the peddler.” 

“Charles!” Jane exclaimed. 

“That’s who it was, right enough,” the captain said. “We caught 
him, peddling wares at the forts and getting information to peddle to 
the French when he got back.” 

Charles the peddler!—having Dorkey write letters for him, bringing 
her the yellow dress, coming through all kinds of weather. And it was 
Charles who brought the report that I had been killed. . . . Oh, it all 
went together, with deadly accuracy. 

The officers wanted an explanation, and they gave it. And as they 
talked a score of things cleared in Jane’s mind. 

Dorkey had returned to Will’s with Charles; it was from him, for 
her spying, that she had got the money. Then the time she rode out 
after them on the march to Turtle Creek, she’d been trying to get to 
Eulit. Charles must have sent this note to the French and she came 
out to get Eulit on ahead with his wagonload of guns to meet them. 
When she heard, that night before the battle, that John was going on 
to Turtle Creek by his path, ahead of the army, she had to hasten 
Eulit. She had spent that night with him, giving him the note sup- 
posedly written by John; and in the morning, on the bluff above the 
Monongahela, she had been hiding, and she heard John say they were 
ready to go. He would find Eulit in the midst of the transaction with 
the Frenchman, she knew—and so she had told her devilish lie. 

Jane looked at her with loathing. “Have you no decency? No heart 
at all?” 

She began to cry again. And then suddenly she was in one of her 
paroxysms. They sat her up; they held her head. It would be the last; 
they could see it in the strange glaze of her eyes. They laid her back 
against the pillows. 

“She’s done for,” the captain said. “No sense our staying.” 

“Glad we got matters straight, anyway,” the lieutenant said. 

The officers made apologies to John, and left. 
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As the door closed behind them, Dorkey roused again. She reached 
to John, clutched his hand, stared into his face—like a frightened child 
begging not to be left alone. She was just a child, Jane thought. A 
greedy, grabbing child. She hadn’t meant to hurt anyone, she just 
wanted things for herself and went about getting them the only way 
she knew. 

With sudden impulse, Jane sat on the bed and leaned toward 
Dorkey. She put a gentle reassuring hand to her brow. “There now, 
Dorkey,” she said soothingly. “There now.” 

Dorkey’s head turned slowly. She gave Jane one full, lucid look, and 
the fright left her. Her breathing eased and she sank back. She was 
quiet for a long moment. The tightness left her face, her eyes closed 
with the simple relaxation of sleep. Her body wilted. She was dead. 


Jane and John were alone in their sitting room. Teeny, in the bed- 
room, was dressing Dorkey in a shroud. Jane threw herself on the fur 
rug in front of the fire. Her head still swam. She lay still for a few 
minutes. 

“John,” she said finally, thoughtfully, “do you realize you killed an 
innocent boy who thought he was doing what you’d ordered?” 

“T realize that.” 

“If Dorkey hadn’t confessed, we might never have known.” 

And then the shocking thought occurred to her: What if I had let 
her die! 

John threw himself beside her on the rug. It was dark outside now: 
there was only the light from the fireplace. They lay side by side, | 
chins propped on hands, staring at the fire. 

“Thank the blue heavens,” she said, “that you’re in the clear.” 

“That I’m in the clear?” he questioned. 

“I believed you guilty.” 

He raised up on his elbow and faced her. “Of what?” 

“Of selling your guns to the French.” 

“No!” He was astonished, but he was also amused. 

“Yes. I saw you kill Eulit.” | 

“I know.” 

“I got to the creek just as you came out of the woods. Id heard a 
shot. That must have been when you killed the Frenchman. And 
then”—she shuddered—‘“you drew your knife... .” 

“And you thought—” 
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“Not then. I didn’t know what to think then. But when I found the 
note .. .” She told him about that. It was ironic, it was almost laugh- 
able, to realize that she had threatened Dorkey if she should tell any- 
one about the note, thinking she was protecting John, and all the 
while Dorkey had written it herself. “Besides,” she went on, “you were 
always damning the English, and in lots of ways you admired the 
French—what else could I think?” 

“Well,” he said grinning, “if I had gone over to the French, wed 
have just now lost our property to the damned English. So I played 
the winning side after all.” 

She smiled and sighed deeply. “Oh, it’s wonderful to have it settled 
at last.” She reflected a moment. “When I think back over the whole 
time we've been married . . . John, do you realize how Dorkey dogged 
us? How much grief she caused?” 

“She did that, it’s a fact.” 

“But I don’t hate her any more.” She turned to look at him. Her 
eyes were like the waters of the Potomac on a gray October day. “She 
grabbed, but what did she gain herself? Worm rot and ashes. Poor 
Dorkey.” Hot tears rose in a flood. She dropped her face into her 
hands. 

John’s arm was around her and he was drawing her to him. “Ah, 
Jane,” he said, his hand on her hair, holding her head against him. 
“Ah, lass, you take a man’s whole heart.” 

There was something in his voice that had never been there before. 
She stayed quite still in his arms. Waiting. I have learned patience, she 
told herself with gentle exultance. I have learned to bide my time. .. . 

And then he said it—as easily as if he’d said it countless times before: 
“Ah, lass, but I love you.” 

It was a kind of swooning, the way she felt herself melt against him, 
blend into him, as if the last deep tension in her relaxed, as if she were 
wholly his, a part of him. 

` Teeny came in. “Oh, pardon me, mum,” she said, scuttling back, 
bright round little face rosy, starched cap aflutter. 

Jane pulled free of John’s arms and sprang to her feet. “Wait, Teeny. 
You can begin packing now.” 

“Packing?” John said. 

“Miz Frazier, we takin’ up this weather?” 

“Yes,” Jane said, “we’re going to Turtle Creek.” 

“Not yet,” John said. 


ove. 


“Yes, right now.” Jane clasped her arms across her breast in rapture. 
“Today, this very hour. I could not bear to wait again!” 

“You may go, Teeny,” John said. “We'll not be packing today.” 

Jane’s arms fell; she turned to him, her eyes darkening to anger. 
“And why not?” 

“Because we have to wait a while longer.” 

Quick words started to her lips. She paused. She smiled at him, a 
smile that was like a shaft of sunlight through storm clouds. “Very 
well, PIL wait”’—she moved provocatively near him—‘“if you'll be here 
to wait with me.” 

He laughed. He kissed her. 

“But,” she said quickly, “not too long. I won’t wait too long.” 
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